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The Masked Rider 


CHAPTER I 


Tue trail, following the dry course of the stream, 
dropped gently down the long gradual slope, turning 
sharply from sight around the base of a thirty-foot 
boulder in the canyon bed. Nancy Fraser, her 
pony shuffling along noiselessly in the soft sand, 
was several hundred yards in advance of her older, 
more deliberate companion who had halted to 
adjust a slipping saddle blanket. 

She came upon the men without warning. They 
had reined in their horses side by side on the opposite 
flank of the great stone, and her sudden appearance 
interrupted their earnest conversation. The 
friendly greeting accorded to all travellers in the 
range-land died away on the girl’s lips as she faced 
the two. One was a Mexican, swarthy of feature 
and colourfully garish in dress; the other—and 
Nancy felt her heart pounding nervously—wore 
the ordinary rough dress of the cowboy but was 
masked, his entire head being shrouded in an 
impenetrable black hood that fell from beneath his 
wide hat to the breast of his dark shirt. 

The tableau lasted for only a second. Both men 
wheeled their horses and with a savage dig of their 
keen spurs dashed off down the canyon. The girl 
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did not wait to watch them out of sight. She 
jerked her pony’s head around and galloped reck- 
lessly in the direction she had come. 

“Bull Owens!” she cried excitedly. “ Bull, 
where are you?” 

“Right here, Miss Nancy.” ‘The reply came 
from a point reassuringly close at hand, and the old 
man checked his mount as she raced to his side. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘ Yuh look like yuh’d run 
into a bear with a couple of cubs! What’s wrong?” 

“Not a bear—a man—two men!” she gasped, 
hastily recounting the story of the strange meeting. 
Owens jingled a spur as a signal to his pinto pony 
and trotted quickly to the foot of the slope. The 
hoofprints of the strangers’ horses were stamped 
deep in the soft sand. The old man pulled off his 
battered hat and thoughtfully scratched his grey 
hair. As he bared his head Nancy found herself 
wondering for the hundredth time how he had 
received the terrible scars that so mutilated his face, 
one jagged cicatrix crossing his forehead from temple 
to temple, and the other, intersecting the first at 
its mid-point, running vertically from hairline almost 
to the tip of his nose. 

“Well,” he remarked at last, “‘ yuh didn’t dream 
it. There was somebody here all right. An’ they 
ain’t here now. But there’s no call fr yuh t’ get 
scared, Miss Nancy. They was probably jest two 
punchers—an’ one of ’em had tied his bandanna up 
over his face t’ keep th’ dust outa his nosean’ mouth.” 

Nancy shook her head. 

“No!” she contradicted positively, “ that man 
was masked. Don’t let’s go any farther along here, 
Bull.” 
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“ All right ”’—and it seemed to the girl that there 
was a certain relief evident in his ready assent. 
“We can go on back to th’ top of th’ ridge an’ then 
turn off an’ angle over t’ th’ north. Them fellers 
was headin’ south pretty lively t’ judge from th’ 
tracks they left an’ yuh won’t see ’em no more.” 

She shook off her fright as she followed him 
through the fragrant juniper and cedar to the open 
crest above. Ten miles to the northward, a land- 
mark for the entire Flying-F range, towered the 
rocky mass of Sathanas Butte, below which her 
uncle’s ranch house lay in a grove of spreading, shady 
cottonwoods. Beyond the great pinnacle the brown 
tange-land swept away in great billowing ridges to 
the timber-dotted Grenadiers, while to the right a 
similar landscape of rolling grassy upland extended 
across the easterly portion of the Cobre Valley to 
the jagged sentinel peaks of the Tres Cabezas. 

Immediately on their left the ridge they followed 
dropped away in sheer cliffs to a desolate basin two 
miles across and five in its greatest length, in ancient 
ages the bed of a salt lake. The barren area seemed 
curiously out of place there—a lonely picket stationed 
far from the limits of the true desert that lay many 
miles to the south and west across the San Ysidro. 

“We can go along here ’most to th’ end of th’ 
cliffs,” Bull told her, “ an’ then follow a big draw 
*cross th’ flats an’ come out right below th’ Butte. 
Yo’re havin’ a real ride to-day, Miss Nancy.” 

_ He ceased speaking to peer across the alkaline 
waste spread out below them; then quickly dis- 
mounted and signalled her to do the same. 

“‘T ain’t tryin’ t’ scare yuh,” he said quietly, 
“but is that yore man—down there—afoot ? ” 
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The girl followed him to the edge of the cliffs 
and crouched at his side behind a protecting fringe 
of tangled catclaw and manzanita. Three hundred 
feet below them, his dark garments making him 
conspicuous against the glaring sands, a man paced 
along the edge of one of the countless arroyos that 
surface waters had gashed in the layers of terile soil 
that overlay the flinty hardpan. Nancy shaded her 
eyes with her palm and inspected him closely. 

*'T don’t. think: so,” “she said ‘at last/ac* ates 
pretty far away, of course, but he seems smaller 
than the man I saw back there. I don’t think he’s 
dressed the same, either.” 

The stranger halted suddenly, his arms moved in 
quick, jerky gestures, and two booming reports 
reached their ears. A thin haze of bluish powder 
smoke, speedily dispelled by the wind, obscured his 
figure for an instant. 

“ Why—he’s shooting!” she exclaimed. 

“Yeah,” agreed Bull. ‘“ Only thing is, what at ? 
There ain’t nothin’ to shoot in that God-forsaken 
hole.” 

The man resumed his slow progress, winding in 
and out on apparently no definite course between 
the clumps of cholla and the occasional palo verde— 
that entirely leafless tree, bright green of trunk and 
branches and fleshy, spatulate twigs, that is found 
only on the true desert. A few moments later he 
fired again, reloaded his weapons, and then stood 
for several minutes thrusting them in and out of 
the holsters, juggling them in his hands, and spinning 
them swiftly around his fingers, the brilliant Arizona 
- sunshine gleaming from the polished surface of the 
blue steel. 
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“IT wonder”—Nancy heard her companion 
‘mutter softly— I wonder now... .” 

They watched the stranger for the better part 
of an hour—a lonely figure in the barren wilderness 
of cactus and sand, pacing along the rims of the 
tortuous arroyos, climbing in and out of the larger 
washes, and every few minutes pausing momentarily 
to whip out his guns and fire at some invisible target. 

“D’yuh mind waitin’, Miss Nancy?” Bull 
Owens asked, his faded old blue eyes betraying his 
interest. “I sure would like t’? know what that 
hombre is doin’ down there—but somehow or other 

‘I don’t think he’d like it much if I busted in on him 
an’ asked him about it.” 

As Bull spoke the unknown turned sharply on his 
heel, strode a dozen paces toward the foot of the 
cliffs, and then whirled about, drawing as he spun 
and emptying his guns. ‘The reports followed one 
another so closely as almost to blend. From the 

cliff above the old man counted automatically. 
“Ten!” he announced—the Westerner invari- 
ably carries his “six-shooter” with the hammer 
Testing on an empty chamber—“ He sure shook all 
| th’ pills outa both bottles that time! Fast, too.” 
The fusillade was evidently the stranger’s parting 
salute. He reloaded his guns methodically, holstered 
them, and walked to the base of the rock wall. 
The hidden watchers, leaning far over the rim, saw 
him stand for a few moments with wide-spread 
arms, flexing his fingers rapidly; then release a 
| picketed horse, mount, and ride away to the north. 
_ “ There’s a trail down th’ cliffs a little south of 
| here,” said Bull hurriedly. ‘‘ He’ll be gone ’fore 
| we get around there. Let’s have a look.” 
\ 
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Nancy ran to her pony and followed the old man 
to where a rough path zigzagged down the face of 
the escarpment along the cleavage of a natural 
fault-line in the otherwise smooth rocks. As they 


descended the hot breath of the desert rose up to. | 


meet them, choking and oppressive after the clearer 
air of the piny uplands. On the bed of the ancient 
lake the alkaline sand crackled like thin ice under 
the horses’ hoofs. 

Nancy rode with her head low on her breast, 
striving to shield her eyes from the blinding glare of 
hot sunlight reflected from acres of grey-white sand. 

“Holy mother of Moses!” the old man ex- 
claimed suddenly, “that’s th’ last thing I would 
have thought of! ” 

With eyes wide in astonishment and admiration 
he was staring into a shallow, smooth-bottomed 
arroyo. Nancy peered into the dry depths. She | 
saw the hard-baked sand, the gaping hole dug there 
by a bullet, and then, a few inches distant, a mangled 
fragment of flesh to which was still attached three 
inches of slender, scaled tail. From a near-by ant 
hill the busy, voracious red workers were already 
rallying to the obsequies. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said slowly. 
“He killed a lizard, didn’t he; but why, Bull? ” 

“Why?” repeated the old man scornfully. 
“ Gosh, girl, can’t yuh see? Didn’t yuh ever notice 
one of them run across th’ road in front of yuh ? 
D’yuh remember how fast they travel? Stop an’ 


figger how hard it would be t’ hit one of ’em—snap-- | 


shootin’.”’ 


He snorted his contempt of Eastern ignorance 
and untrained observation. 
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“1 don’t know that feller,’ he murmured 
reverentially, “‘ but he’ll be a gunman sure! I’ve 
seen an’. heard of ’em all—in th’ Big Bend, th’ 
Mogollons, ’long th’ San Juan an’ th’ Rio—every- 
where—but I never heard of practice t’ beat this 
here! Lizards—runnin’ lizards—an’ snap-shootin’ 
?em ! 99 

Like an old hound unravelling a cold trail he 
quested back and forth across the arroyos and dry 
washes, back-tracking the stranger through every 
inch of his course. Each discovery of a bullet-torn 
lizard drew forth fervent expressions of enthusiasm ; 
each brace of bullet holes that recorded a miss 
brought disappointment deeper than the marksman 
himself could have felt. Finally he called the girl’s 
attention to a “ niggerhead ”—the dry dead stump 
of a sotol cactus—literally riddled by bullets. 

“‘ Here’s where we heard him let off that string 
of shots,” Owens explained. ‘“‘ Look, he shore did 
ruin that soto]! ” 

Nancy surveyed the stump critically. It stood 
half erect, the dry top still retaining several of the 
yellowed leaves, and was about five feet high and a 
scant twelve inches in diameter. 

“1 don’t see anything particularly wonderful 
about that,” she announced. ‘“‘ That looks like a 
good-sized target to me.” 

Bull solemnly paced the distance from the nigger- 
head to where the marksman had whirled to fire. 

_ “Bout fifteen yards,” he remarked. “Good 
average range. Look here, Miss Nancy, can’t yuh 
see that stump’s jest about th’ size of a man’s body 
an’ them shots are all bunched in a space yuh could 
pretty near cover with your two hands? Remember 
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how fast he rattled *°em out—fannin’ both guns as 
fast as lightnin’ ? ‘That’s sure real shootim’.” 

He returned to his horse, mounted, and jogged 
slowly across the waste toward the foot of the trail. 

“Girl,” he continued, ‘‘ you’ve seen. to-day as 
great a piece of shootin’ as I’ve ever heard of bein’ 
pulled off in th’ whole South-west—an’ by an’ large 
I’ve heard of th’ most of it! I don’t know who that 
feller is an’ I ain’t riskin’ no guesses as to what his 
business is in this part of th’ country, but he can 
hold his own with th’ best that ever was. He’d make 
Frank Trimble or any of ’em step lively. I’d sure 
like t? see him lock horns with one of th’ good ones.” 

His talkativeness dropped from him like a dis- 
carded garment and he rode in silence, his thoughts 
on the days when the law of the .45 had ruled the 
land from the Mississippi to the Pacific. His atti- 
tude was in marked contrast to that of the girl who 
was impatient of every mile that lay between them 
and the ranch. 

“T wonder what Uncle Davie will think of what 
we’ve seen to-day,” she observed. “That masked man 
and then this other who was shooting at the lizards—” 

The old man wrinkled his mutilated features and 
grinned toothlessly. 

“‘T’d let Dave Ferguson skin his own snakes,” he 
remarked at last. ‘‘ That’s a pretty good rule in 
this part of th’ country. Ever think of it?” 

His tone robbed the words of any unkindness, 
but their purpose was accomplished. The girl felt 
that the day’s adventures had plunged her deep 
into mystery, but despite her desire for an explana- 
tion she decided to postpone any recital of her 
experiences when she found a bearded stranger in 
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worn corduroy seated with her uncle on the broad 
paved “gallery” of the Flying-F ranch house. 
David Ferguson introduced the other as Robert 
Shoemaker, owner of the S-in-a-Box, adding the 
information that they were leaving together early 
in the morning on a short trip. 

“Why, Uncle Davie,” Nancy exclaimed, “you’ve 
just got back from one! Do you have to go away 
again so soon? ” 

“T’ll be back in a couple of days,” the rancher 
boomed—to ask David Ferguson to speak in an 
_ ordinary tone was to request Niagara to fall without 
~ sound—“ an’ then I’ll be ready to settle down like 
an old man should. We just got a couple of odds an’ 
_ ends of business t’ clean up an’ we’ve called a meetin’ 
in Geronimo of all the big ranchers in th’ valley. 
There’s just four of us an’ I’ve got t’ show up.” 

Nancy, after changing from riding clothes to a 
house dress, joined the two men again at dinner, 
Ferguson introducing his neighbour to the dining- 
room by a bellowed command for him to observe 
the dainty muslin curtains that hung at the windows, 
the spotless cloth on the table, and the linen napkins 
that were folded at each place. 

*’That’s her work,” he rumbled proudly. ‘“‘ She— 
did every bit of it while I was away th’ last couple 
of weeks. Gosh, Bob, it was like comin’ back to a 
real home! We was livin’ like a bunch of Papagos 
an’ didn’t have savvy enough t’ know it. I never 
knew th’ place when I walked in th’ other day!” 

Through the smoke of his cigarette he smiled at 
the girl across the table. David Ferguson had 
learned to love this niece he had known less than 
_ six weeks. He saw a slender, almost a thin figure, 
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a delicately-tanned face with a resolute, fearlessly 


held little chin and a pair of big grey eyes; and, | 


over all, a mass of heavy red-brown hair. Nancy 
returned the smile. 

“Uncle David forgets, Mr. Shoemaker, that it’s 
very dangerous to leave a woman alone in a house. 
Poor Wing has never had a woman boss and he was 
afraid to try to stop me. And when it comes to 
muslins and chintzes and such things I just sent to 
Phoenix for them. They might not look the same 
when the bills come in!” 

The two men, accustomed to eating alone, talked 
but little at the table, silently consuming the steaks, 
candied sweet potatoes, and chili beans that the 
blue-bloused Wing placed before them. In her 
reformation of the household arrangements of the 
Flying-F Nancy had tried valiantly to replace the 
Oriental garment with the starched white coat 
worn by Baltimore servants, but Wing had refused 
with all the unalterable obstinacy of his race. 

‘“China boy—China coat!” had been his calm fiat. 

She excused herself as soon as the meal was over, 
conscious that the two men desired to continue 
their discussion of range problems, and retired to her 
own room on the second floor. The chamber 
overlooked the garden that lay at the front of the 
house, enclosed on the south and west by high ’dobe 
walls and on the east running up to the long L where 
her uncle had his living quarters. From her window 
she saw the lights flash up in Ferguson’s room and 
the shadow of his bulky figure moving across the 
closely-drawn curtain. His arms were waving 
vigorously, and the girl smiled into the darkness. 
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She knew that the emphatic blow of clenched fist ? 
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against palm was merely to drive home some point 
that his deep voice, rumbling like summer thunder 
among the timbered peaks of the Grenadiers, had 
already made clear. ‘That mighty roar was one of 
her earliest recollections. When she had been little 
more than a baby David Ferguson had stayed for a 
few days at their Baltimore home, and had then threat- 
ened to “borrow” Nancy for a visit to the ranch. 
But until she had actually seen the Flying-F she had 
never appreciated the man and his achievements in 
making and holding his home in the Cobre Valley. 
| David Ferguson had come to what was now 
Geronimo County, Arizona, in 65. Through a 
combination of inherited Scottish thrift and an 
American willingness to gamble on futures he had 
increased his holdings until the white-faced Here- 
fords with the Flying-F seared into their flanks and 
the tip of their right ears cut square across roamed 
back and forth over an area as large as some States. 
The big sprawling ’dobe building that was the 
home ranch lay almost in the middle of the range, 
shaded by a dozen spreading cottonwoods and 
surrounded by smaller structures that were the 
bunkhouses, barns, blacksmith and butcher-shops, 
and storehouses. Beyond these were the pastures— 
fenced areas larger than half a dozen ordinary farms 
where ranged and grew fat the pick of the range 
- ponies and Sathanas, the great chestnut stallions. 
Still more remote, ten to fifteen miles from the 
“home ranch, were the line-camps, each built to a 
pattern with a one- room ’dobe house and a corral. 
In each of them two men lived, and from them rode 
back and forth across the open range ; in and out of 
td the wilderness of mesa, canyon, anid mountain, 


| 
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looking after the cattle; to-day releasing a cow 
bogged down in one of the shallow quicksands of 
the canyon bed; to-morrow branding and ear- 
marking a half-grown calf that through some 
circumstance had escaped the general round-up. 

Through these far-flung out-posts Ferguson kept 
his finger on the pulse of range affairs. From the 
punchers directly or ‘through his foreman, Jack 
Page, he learned of grass and water conditions— 
the two great factors that meant life or death to the 
cattle and wealth or bankruptcy to their owner. 
Ferguson himself could not have even approximated 
the number of the cattle and horses that carried his 
brand. He could stand on the broad shaded porch 
of the ranch house at almost any hour of the day and 
watch them straggling across the hundred foot strip 
of hard-packed soil between the north and south 
pastures to the long wooden trough by the windmill, 
and know that a similar scene was being enacted 
at every waterhole and dirt tank on the thousands 
of acres that were the Flying-F. 

This present prosperity had not come without its 
struggles, and not all of the lines in the rancher’s 
face nor all the grey in his hair had been placed there 
by age. For years after he had built his first house 
—one-eighth home and seven-eighths fortress— 
about the spring at the foot of Sathanas Butte, 
sundry Apache chieftains had disputed with him the 
right to their ancient hunting grounds, and sought 
to regain those lands for their tribe after an hour’s 
enjoyment of rolling Ferguson, lashed to a wagon 
wheel, back and forth through a slow fire, or by 
staking him out, his naked body smeared with wild 
honey, upon an ant hill. 


1 \ 
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That neither the wagonwheel norant hillambitions 
of the red men had been realised was due primarily 
to the superior marksmanship of Ferguson and his 
men, and the fact that the Apaches, like most 
Indians, had but vague notions of the proper 
utilisation of the rear sights on the rifles they never 
cleaned. Their discouragement was augmented 
when Fort Beecher was established forty miles to 
the south, a third of the distance from the ranch to 
the Border. On two occasions the flaring beacon on 
the flat top of the great butte had brought a troop of 


| hard-riding cavalrymen pounding across the mesas to 


rescue the beleaguered Ferguson and his punchers. 

As the Indian menace lessened and the cowboys 
of the Flying-F could ride forth with some assurance 
that they would not return on a dead run a few 
hundred yards in advance of a dozen naked Indians, 
the country became more and more attractive to 
settlers. Several tiny towns sprang into existence ; 
civil rule superseded the military; and Geronimo 
County, taking its name from the chieftain who had 
terrorised the pioneers, became a part of the terri- 
tory. ‘The county seat was placed in the town of 
Geronimo, west of the Cobre Valley in the foothills 
of the Dolores Mountains. 

Far to the north the railroad had pushed its way, 
looping to every point of the compass in search of 
the easiest grades through the mountains, and 
finally, as if rejoicing in the discovery of an oppor- 


| tunity for straight-away flight, plunging boldly into 


the painted desert that lay, shimmering and dancing 
in the heat waves, far to the north and west of the 
rugged Granadas. 

Although the twin lines of steel were three days’ 
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hard ride from the Flying-F and the other great 
ranches of the Cobre Valley range, they linked up 
Geronimo County with the East, made accessible 
the livestock markets of Chicago, St. Louis, and 
“ K.C.,” and rendered Ferguson and his neighbours 
independent of local demand, northern Mexico, or 
California as a market for their beef. 

“This is what I’ve waited for an’ worked for,” 
he had said when the way-bill for his first rail ship- 
ment was placed in his hands. “I sell to no more 
greasers, no matter how many ‘ Dons’ and ‘ des’ 
they might have t’ brag about!” 

As civilisation, typified by transportation, pushed 
slowly westward a new element had become apparent 
in the country, men to whom the heavy, long- 
barrelled Colt .45 had uses other than those of killing 
a broken-legged horse or cow or discouraging a 
too-familiar Apache. Their guns—and their pro- 
ficiency with those guns—were for sale to the highest 
bidder, and lacking this employment they were 
only too ready to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the ranchers whose herds ranged across the broad 
mesas, through the deep canyons, or high up the 
rugged mountains. 

No man could tell whence the rustlers—the 
“Long Riders ’’—came, nor from what sources 
they recruited their constantly thinning ranks. 

“ Law west of the Pecos” drove many of them 
out of Texas, across the Jornada del Muerto and the 
desolate, treeless plains of southern New Mexico, 
and into south-eastern Arizona. Others “ drifted ” 
south across the desert from Utah, banished by the 
vigorous application of the grim Mosaic law of 
the Latter Day Saints. Still others were from 
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California, seeking newer fields after placer-mining 
became history and the ambushing of prospectors 
an unprofitable occupation. 

Enough that they came—out of the Nowhere into 
which they frequently vanished—men of all ages and 
of every race, but alike in their reckless disregard of 
established law or property rights and their willing- 
ness to refer all questions to the single-action Courts 
of Last Appeal that were tied down on their thighs. 

With their coming Ferguson and the other 
pioneers of the Cobre Valley ranges found them- 

' selves facing an enemy more intelligent, better 
armed, and scarcely less vindictive than the naked 
Apaches. Some genius—nothing less—discovered 
that the combination of a hot iron and a wet blanket 
permitted the alteration of brands, so that in a short 
time all resemblance to the original was lost. Fer- 
guson found his Flying-F masquerading as the O-H, 

the Lazy B-A, or the Flower-pot ; Shoemaker’s 
S-in-a-Box, became a very clumsy D-Eight and 
Eight-Square; Joe Duffield learned that every 
letter of the alphabet could be placed in front of or 
behind his Circle-D ; while the Saw-tooth, the Bar- 
Diamond, and the Triangle-Block were all evolved 
from Henry Barron’s Lazy-K. . 

These four men, by virtue of their holdings of 
land and their control of the water were, to all 
intents and purposes, the owners of Geronimo 

- County. Until the appearance of the altered brands 
_ none of them had ever attempted a census of their 
herds, nor had they ever figured, as current liabili- 
ties, the toll taken of the cattle by bitter weather, 
failure of water supply, or the ravages of panther, 
_ bear, coyote and wolf, With the splendid reckless- 
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ness of the pioneer they had gambled unceasingly 
upon the future, the advent of rail transportation, 
and the fact that the normal increases of their vast 
holdings more than off-set the natural losses. 

This balance the coming of the rustler upset, 
and for several years every rider on the ranchers’ 
payrolls carried a rifle under his stirrup-leather and 
hunted the cattle thief as industriously as he once 
had sought the wily, turbaned Apache. Strangers 
on the range or “ nesters” in the maze of canyons 
and barrancas were escorted out of the country or, 
in the case of too strenuous objectors, buried in the 
canyons with even less formality. 

For some years rustling flourished sporadically, 
and then, due to the better organisation of the 
ranchers and the fact that the greater number of 
the thieves were operating as “‘ lone wolves,” the 
profession languished and the rifle became almost 
obsolete as a regular article of equipment. 

Then the four great ranches entered upon their 
Augustan Age. Certain areas were set aside and 
held as winter ranges to reduce starvation losses, 
while reservoirs, built near the head waters of the 
canyon streams, assured a supply of water through 
all but the most unusual periods of drought. 

Each year the joint round-up—four great “‘ chuck- 
wagons,” almost a hundred men, and a thousand 
trained cowponies—swept its net from the Tres 
Cabezas over the shale-strewn flanks of Seven Mile 
Peak, along the rim of the Jacinto Desert which no 
cattle and but few men ever attempted to cross, 
then north through the Dragoons and Waterstones 
to the Grenadiers. 

Here, there and everywhere over the hundreds 
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of square miles of the Cobre Valley the branding 


fires blazed; the dust from restless, milling hoofs 


rose in a great cloud of billowing yellow dust 


against the blue sky ; and from all directions came 
the frightened bawling of countless calves experienc- 
ing the searing pain of the heated iron, and the 


anxious lowing of excited cows searching for the 


newt,” 


foolish offspring dragged from the maternal side by 
the unerring ropes of the sweating, cursing punchers. 

Beef round-up was almost similar to the “ calf 
> except that the segregated herds, instead of 


. being turned back on the range after the branding 


and ear-marking, were trail-herded to the shipping 


points, a ten days’ trip for the slow-moving steers 


along the western border of the Cobre Valley, care- 


fully skirting the treacherous-bogs and morasses of 
Laguna Seca, and thence northward through the 


foothills of the frowning Granadas to the railroad. 


Pt 


Each of the four great ranches was an indepen- 


dent, self-sustaining unit, and in this Nancy found 
the greatest difference between Arizona and her 


Maryland home. Barron, Ferguson, Duffield, and 


Shoemaker together were rulers of the Cobre Valley. 
They joined forces for mutual protection or during 


| the period of the round-up, but at his own ranch each 


landowner was a lord of the manor surrounded by 
his henchmen and vassals in an existence as feudalistic 


_as that of medizval Europe. 


‘Her uncle’s house—like those of his neighbours— 


lay like a tiny island in the midst of the great sea of 


rolling upland that was his ranch, and over all this 


immense domain David Ferguson’s word was law— 


a law with much greater meaning than that enforced 


by the sheriff at the distant county seat. 
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From her window she looked down at the light 
in Ferguson’s room and then out across his ranges, 
all silver and velvet black in the moonlight, toward 
where the dark mass of Sathanas Butte—a black 
shadow against the sky—blotted out those stars that 
were low on the southern horizon. Somewhere out 
there in the night were the men she had seen earlier 
in the day—the masked horsemen and that other 
stranger who had paced across the desert testing his 
marksmanship on darting lizards. Who were they, 
she wondered ; and what mission could they have 
on her uncle’s ranges? She decided to tell him of 
them in the morning. 

High overhead the brilliant stars of the desert 
blazed from theskies, the Milky Way a belt of dazzling 
brilliance flung from horizon to low horizon and 
almost equalling the moon in brightness. She 
recognised two or three familiar constellations— 
topsy-turvy to the positions in which she was 
accustomed to seeing them. It was difficult to 
believe that these same stars were shining down 
on the eastern cities where she had spent the nine- 
teen years of her life. Baltimore, her home... 
New York ... Philadelphia. .. they were less 
than three thousand miles away but they seemed 
more distant than the three stars that flamed from 
Orion’s belt above her. 

A sudden wave of homesickness swept over her 
and she turned away from the window. As she 
undressed and climbed into bed Nancy Fraser would 
have exchanged the entire territory of Arizona for 
one sight of Lexington or Charles Street or the 
cheerful whistle of a Chesapeake Bay steamer casting 
loose from the wharf. 


CHAPTER II 


Her uncle and Shoemaker were seated at the break- 
ast table when she descended the stairs the follow- 
ng morning, and Nancy had no opportunity to 
speak to Ferguson of the mysterious masked rider 
nor of the other stranger she had encountered on 
ner ride. The rancher looked up as she passed by 
nis chair and she laid her hand for an instant on his 
unruly thatch of iron-grey hair. 

* Mornin’, little lady!” he roared in his most 
render tones. “I’m glad yuh rolled out in time t’ 
say good-bye.” 

“You must go then ? ” she asked. 

“Case of got to. Business. We’ll jog along to 
th’ S-in-a-Box to-day an’ ride on in to town in th’ 
mornin’. Th’ meetin’s at noon. We’ll be over 
th’ hill in an hour, or some puncher will be wonderin’ 
where his job got to.” 

He wiped his mouth deliberately with the back 
of his hand, pushed back his chair and walked across 
the room to the window. On the way he lifted 
from a side table and buckled about his waist a wide 
leather belt from which a .45 Frontier Colt hung in a 
worn leather holster, His broad, wind-tanned face 
was a stern mask as, thumbs hooked in the filled 
cartridge belt and shoulders hunchedslightly forward, 
he stared out past the pinnacle of the landmark 
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butte, over the huddle of corrals and bunkhouses, 
across the countless acres on which he had set his 
seal. 

Watching him, Nancy realised, with the sudden- 
ness with which such realisations come to youth, 
that her uncle was no longer a young man. She 
walked to his side, slipping her arm about his waist 
just above the filled belt. 

““What’s the matter, Nunks? Is anything 
wrong?” | 

“ Nothin’ much, honey,” he replied, the grim 
features relaxing for an instant. “ [ll tell yuh all 
about it when I get back. It’s just a little matter of 
business an’ nothin’ f’r you to bother yore head 
about.” 

He spoke to Shoemaker over the top of her head. 

“‘ Here’s Page with our caballos now.” 

Nancy followed the two men down the flower- 
bordered path to where Jack Page, foreman of the 
Flying-F, was dismounting at the long iron tie-rail. 

He was a tall dark-eyed youth not yet in his 
thirties—young for the responsible position he filled 
so capably—and with an almost Grecian regularity 
of feature. He swept off his broad sombrero as the 
girl approached, revealing a mop of dark brown hair 
curling in tight ringlets all over his head. Black 
eyebrows arched above grave eyes, their faint hint 
of brooding thoughtfulness intensified by the lines 
of his firm lips. 

The sombrero in his hand was ornamented with a 
heavy band of carved leather; a cream-coloured 
neckerchief, spotlessly clean, was knotted loosely 
about his throat, the deep points falling gracefully 
across the breast of his grey flannel shirt. 
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His hands were protected by short gauntlets of 
stout horsehide, and long-shanked spurs, heavily 
inlaid with silver, trailed from the high heels of his 
tight-fitting boots. ‘The universal .45, a Smith & 
Wesson in his case, swung at his waist, the hand- 
carved scabbard half hidden by the wide flare of 
his “ bat-wing ” chaps, of two colours of leather and 
decorated with stars, crescents, and other designs in 
silver nails. 

*€ Mornin’, Miss Nancy.” He acknowledged her 
salutation gravely and turned to his employer. “I 
caught Sangre up f’r yuh, boss. Little workout will 
do him good. All right ?” 

Ferguson’s eyes kindled as they rested on the big 
deep-chested blood-bay—first of the mighty sons of 
Sathanas. His colour, which had earned for him 
the name of “ Blood,” and his size he had inherited 
from his thoroughbred sire ; while his small, alert 
ears, solid arching neck, and slender legs: showed 
evidence of the far distant strain of Moorish or Arab 
blood that had persisted through generations of 
mustang stock in his mother, a selected range mare. 
From both parents he received his indomitable 
spirit and the ability to travel all day—nor ask for 
food nor water—across sand, rocks, or sharp-edged 
malapais at a gait that would kill an Eastern horse 
or cavalry mount. 

The blood of Sathanas was in many of the horses 
of the Flying-F herds, but a half-dozen of his colts, 
the pick of the lot, Ferguson reserved,for- himself. 
Of the six, the big bay gelding Blood was the pride 
of the old rancher’s heart. 

Page tossed the roma/l—the braided quirt-end of 
the seven-foot reins—to his employer. Ferguson 
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turned to Nancy, touching his lips to the brown curls 
that just reached his chin, then thrust his foot in 
the wide stirrup and, with a word to Shoemaker, 
swung to Sangre’s back. ‘The big horse stepped out 
automatically in the fox-trot—the sobre a paso—that 
he could hold for twenty hours on end. At the 
turn of the trail, beyond the watering corral, Fer- 
guson looked back and waved his arm to the couple 
by the gate. The two horsemen moved onward, 
seemed to pause for a moment in clear silhouette 
against the turquoise sky at the crest of the ridge, - 
and then abruptly disappeared. Nancy chatted fora 
few moments with Page, extracting from that young 
man an invitation to ride with him in the afternoon, 
and returned to her interrupted breakfast. 

As she ate she wondered idly what business had 
been perplexing her uncle and whether she had not 
made a mistake in refraining from mentioning to 
him the men she had observed the previous day. She 
took her problems with her to the garden which 
Wing had set out around the house and of which she 
had assumed the care. 

A mass of “ golden glow,” cosmos, and hollyhocks, 
the tall stems heavy with bloom, lay along the ’dobe 
wall below the windows of the L at the east end of 
the house where her uncle had his rooms. As she 
clipped and pruned among the flowers she noticed 
that one of these windows was open and glanced idly 
through the uncurtained frame. Unconsciously 
she halted, and then, a step at a time, moved slowly 
to the window, pushing her way ruthlessly into the 
midst of the flowers. 

A narrow. cot bed, covered with a Navajo blanket 
in gay pattern of red, black and yellow, was in the 
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only corner visible. ‘The cot and two chairs had 
been thrust back against the wall, and up and down 
the open space thus formed a man paced back and 
forth, back and forth, with quick silent strides. 
A recollection of a caged leopard she had once seen 
flashed before Nancy’s eyes. ‘There was a feline 
grace and tirelessness about the moving figure and 
something of the same resentment at confinement 
that the spotted jungle cat had manifested. She 
identified him instantly. It was the man she and 
Bull had watched from the cliffs the day before— 
the mysterious gunman who had paced along the 
arroyos of the ancient lake and tested his marksman- 
ship on the lizards that darted across his path. 

Opposite the window, set in the door of a closet, 
was a full-length mirror, and this the man faced, 
half-turning, each time he passed. As he checked 
his stride his hand dropped to his belt and he whipped 
out a black, long-barrelled Colt .4§ from a holster 
on his thigh. As he drew, his thumb fell over the 
high spur of the hammer which instantly clicked 
down sharply on the empty chamber. After each 
simulated shot the unknown returned the weapon 
to its scabbard and resumed his march. 

Four steps. Turn. Draw. Snap! 

Four steps. Turn. Draw. Snap! 

And each time the grim muzzle, held at the level 
of his hip, was directed unerringly at his reflection 
in the mirror. 

_ To the girl’s untrained eyes the motions of draw- 

‘ing, firing, and returning the gun were almost too 

tapid to follow, but the man appeared far from 

satisfied with his performance. He shook his head 

angrily and, as he had the day before, spread his 
c 
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‘hands before him, flexing the fingers swiftly as if 
to work off an unaccustomed stiffness. 

** Cold molasses,” he muttered, the words reach- 
ing Nancy’s ear. ‘Cold molasses. I ain’t lost my 
eye, but Lord, my hands are slow !” 

Unconscious of the possible danger in her espion- 
age, engrossed in the unusual scene, the girl edged 
still more closely to the window as the man resumed 
his monotonous stride. 

Four steps. Turn. Draw. Snap! 

Four steps. Turn. Draw. Snap! 

Again and again he repeated the performance. 
Then, without warning, he spun on his heel and 
bounded across the room to the window, his angry 
face less than a foot from the girl’s. 

“Well?” he snarled. “‘What do you want? 
I reckon yuh don’t know I could’ve killed yuh any 
time in th’ last ten minutes if I’d had shells in this 

un!” 
: Nancy found herself staring straight into two 
dark eyes set in a cold, pallid face. Every word the 
man uttered was clearly audible, but there was no 
perceptible motion of his thin lips. His fingers still 
gripped the heavy Colt, shifting nervously about the 
square, checkered butt. 

“Well? ” he repeated, the black eyes narrowing. 

A sudden spasm of revulsion swept over the girl, 
It was not fear but rather a hatred of the grim, 
slender figure facing her across the broad sill. She 
could not trust herself to speak. With an effort she 
tore her eyes away from his steady stare, crashed 
through the fringe of tall stalks, and raced along the 


narrow path between the flower beds. As she 


vanished around the corner of the ranch house the 
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man turned from the window and, thin lips writhing. 


in a mirthless grin, resumed his practice. 

“Ym a damn good hand if anybody’s got a girl 
they want scared,” he muttered. 

Nancy’s flying feet bore her swiftly past the 
kitchen, across the narrow strip of hard-packed soil 
grilled by the shadow of the tall windmill, and into 
the shady haven of the blacksmith-shop. Here Bull 
Owens, lips pursed in a soundless whistle, was pains- 
takingly straightening a bent spur-shank. His old 
eyes instantly perceived her agitation 

‘Mornin’, Miss Nancy,” he observed. ‘‘ What on 
earth brings yuh down here in such a tearin’ rush ? ” 

The girl paused for breath, feeling a curious sense 
of protection in the presence of the old man for 
whom, in the few weeks she had been in Arizona, 
she had acquired a genuine liking. 

sme ene exclaimed. “ He’s here! “The 
man we saw yesterday—the one that was shooting 
the lizards. He’s here at the ranch!” 

“No! Where at, miss? ” 

She told him swiftly of her spying through the 
open window, her words carrying something of the 
fascination with which she had watched the strange 
occupation of the mysterious visitor. Old Owens’ 
tired eyes quickened. 

“'There’s sure somethin’ goin’ t’ break soon,” he 
murmured ; “ I’d give somethin’ t’ know what Dave 
Ferguson ‘has up his sleeve now ! 

** No wonder th’ hombre was on th’ prod so quick, 
Miss Nancy. Jest like I told yuh yesterday, he’s a 
gunman an’ yuh busted in on his practice.” 

He paused, and for a long moment stared reflect- 
_ ively through the open doorway to where, miles on 
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miles away across the rolling range-land, the rocky 
peaks of the Chiricahuas hung like soap-bubbles of 
opal and amethyst on the south-eastern horizon. 

“IT thought th’ breed was dead!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, “ but there’s men in th’ dry ranges yet ! 
I should’ve knowed it when I seen him yesterday. 
I ain’t th’ last of °em by a damn sight. Frank 
Trimble, Lou Chester, Buck Carter—they’re all 
gone; but there’s still men as good as any that ever 
throwed a Colt. 

“Lord, Miss Nancy, thirty-five years ago an’ 
more I’ve stood by th’ hour doin’ jest what you seen 
’ that hombre workin’ at in there. I’ve practised 
throwin’ a gun till my arms were ready t’ drop off 
—but there ain’t no other way to learn it an’ that’s 
one game where they always play f’r keeps an’ where 
tenths of seconds count. Lord, I’d sure like to 
have seen him!” 

He rose from where he had been leaning against 
the anvil and strode jerkily from side to side of 
the narrow, tool-littered shop. 

“‘ How old’s this feller ?” he inquired suddenly. 
** What does he look like? He was so far off that 
I didn’t git a good chance t’ see him yesterday. 
Mebbe I know him.” 

“It’s hard to say,” the girl replied. ‘‘ He’s not 
old, though. He’s slender and his hair is short and 
black. He looks pale, too, but when I try to think 
of him I can’t see anything but his eyes. ‘They were 
black and, oh, so cold and hard!” 

Bull nodded quick comprehension. 

* Yep. That shows th’ gunman too—th’ real 
stuff. He held yuh with his eyes. Now if you’d 
been a man he was up against that would mean yuh 
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wouldn’t be watchin’ his hands, or, if it’d been you 
that had th’ drop on him, he’d’ve been watchin’ f’r 
your eyes t’ tremble. If they had, then it might 
have given him th’ split second he needed t’ get 
into action. I remember Jerry Parks—his eyes—” 
He broke off abruptly and then, his interest appar- 
ently waning, resumed his work on the spur. 

“‘T think,” remarked Nancy reflectively, “ that 
Pll speak to Jack Page about it. He’s foreman, and 
with Uncle Davie away I think he’s the one to know 
about things like this. I’m going to ride with him 


' this afternoon.” 


\ 


“You just keep quiet,” advised Bull. “ That 
there’s yore uncle’s business an’ nobody else’s. 
That feller sure wouldn’t be here if Dave Ferguson 
didn’t know about it. - Let him do th’ talkin’ 
t’ Jack—as mebbe he’s done already f’r all we know. 
These here are funny times on th’ range. You wasn’t 
supposed t’ see that feller just now—it was nothin’ 
but an accident our runnin’ into him yesterday 
—an’ if I was you I wouldn’t talk about it t’ nobody. 
What could that fancy Jack do anyway?” 

“Goodness, Bull, what’s your grudge against 
Jack Page?” asked Nancy. “TI like him!” 

** Shore,” the old man agreed, “all th’ gals do! 
He’s too dern pretty t’ suit me. Dern little curly- 


headed rooster always looks like he’d just stepped 


out of a picture-book. I’ll give him credit that he’s 
a almighty hard worker—always on to his job as 
foreman an’ there ain’t nothin’ he misses on th’ 
range—but a feller’s got to be a sight rougher an’ 
tougher than what he is “fore he can really ring th’ 
bell with Bull Owens ! ” 

“Well,” announced the girl defensively, “ he’s 
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about the only man on this ranch that knows what 
a nail-file’s for!” 

Bull spat explosively into the fire and swung back 
to the subject of the gunman. 

“ T said it before an’ I’ll say it again, Miss Nancy 
—let yore uncle skin his own snakes. I don’t want 
t’? scare yuh none with all this runnin’ on *bout 
gunmen, but that talk yuh brought jest naturally 
carried me back to th’ old days an’ I plumb f’rgot 
myself. Go along now, girl, an’ don’t worry. 
Dave Ferguson knows what he’s doin’.” 

Nancy walked slowly away from the shop, making 
a wide detour to avoid that portion of the garden 
that lay beneath the gunman’s windows. She 
changed into riding clothes but remained in her 
room, the door locked, until Wing summoned her 
for lunch. Perhaps the Chinaman knew something, 
she thought, and strove to make her voice casual as 
she spoke to him. 

“The other man, Wing,” she asked, waving 
her hand toward Ferguson’s quarters, “ did he have 
his lunch ? ” 

The servant stared at her with the utterly blank 
expression of the Oriental when he does not desire 
to understand. 

“No savvy,” he muttered, and retired noiselessly 
to his kitchen. 

Nancy knew perfectly well that the Chinaman did 
“savvy, and the thought of his greater loyalty 
to Ferguson sent the blood to her cheeks. Bull 
was right. It was none of her business and she 
resolved to say, nothing of the hidden visitor to 
Page when she rode with him that afternoon. He 
undoubtedly knew all about it too, and was just 
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another party to the conspiracy to keep her ignorant 
of the significance of these various mysterious 
occurrences. He was not a Chinaman, though 
—he could not take verbal refuge in a terse “no 
savvy ”’—but from what she had seen of the jaunty 
but businesslike foreman of the Flying-F she did 
not think he would prove much less taciturn than 
Wing. But if he should volunteer any information— 
She finished the meal and hurried to the corral 
where Page was already saddling their mounts. 

The horses, fresh and lively but obedient to the 
lightest touch of the long reins that swung loosely 
from the heavy curb bits, trotted up the slope beyond 
the corrals and then, at a gesture from the girl, 
turned northward along the crest of the long ridge 
that merged gradually with the buttressed flanks 
of Sathanas Butte. 

Below, on their right, lay the many buildings 
of the home ranch, of the Flying-F. On their left 
they gazed across unknown distances, a rolling 
wilderness of greasewood, chamtisa, and creosote 
bush; cottonwood and dwarf live oak; cactus 
and mesquite; canyon and upland, that extended 
for hundreds of miles to the Pinacate Desert far 
to the west. Somewhere yonder beyond the 
intervening hills lay the other ranches of the Cobre 
Valley range ; somewhere, in a fold of the earth, 
was the little group of dwellings that was Geronimo, 
but to the eye there appeared no sign of any im- 
pression made by civilisation upon the one-time 
hunting ground of the, Apache. 

Nancy had been long enough in the country 
to know how untrustworthy was her own vision. 
_ The clear dry air contradicted all laws of 
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perspective. Her eye told her that yonder brown 
slopes, dotted with the dark green of sotol bushes, 
were the lower flanks of the rounded hills that 
thrust their crests against the skyline. The one 
merged into the other with no perceptible line to 
show where slopes ended and the steeper hillside 
began. But she knew that between slope and hills 
was a valley five miles wide. 

She knew too that the tiny pinkish line that lay 
so inconspicuously at the lower edge of a timbered 
spur of the Grenadiers would become, should she 
ride to it, the wide bed of an ancient watercourse 
deep in brilliant poppies. And from the farther 
rim of this riot of colour the upland slopes where 
she now rode would, in their turn, dwindle to a 
mere streak of darker brown against the reddish 
umber of the ridge. 

This was Paradox Land, indeed; a country 
where, as she had been informed on the first day 
of her visit, one “‘ climbed for water and dug for 
wood ; where they called corn ‘ mice,’ a woman 
‘mulier,’ and a rope ‘McCarty,’ and where one 
could see farther and see less than any other region 
in the world.” 

Paradox Land. She had seen trees, green and. 
casting a welcome shade, but utterly devoid of ~ 
leaves ; rivers where the water flowed freely beneath 
a foot of dry, dusty sand; quail that refused 
stubbornly to fly but ran like rabbits from in front 
of the hunter and roosted in trees at night ; piled 
up masses of dark and threatening clouds from 
which rain never fell and rain that poured in 
torrents from a cloudless sky; crows that were 
voiceless ; toads that were horned and scaled like 
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miniatures of Jurassic monsters. Indeed, every 
growing thing in this region seemed clad in a 
protecting armour of spines, spikes, or thorns. 
All of her clothes showed scars of three-cornered 
rips where low-hanging mesquite branches had 
clutched at her as she passed and her khaki divided 
skirt would have been in far worse condition except 
for the protection afforded by the stout leather 
chaparejos with which her uncle had insisted on 
equipping her. 
Cactus was everywhere. Tall slender ocatilla 
_that did not seem to be true cacti at all, asin their 
evolution of defence their leaves had not yet been 
entirely displaced by thorns; mescal, familiar to 
Nancy as “ century plant ” and from which a heady 
liquor was distilled; sotol, yucca, and “ Spanish 
dagger ”’—all quite similar in general form to the 
mescal ; isolated plants and thickets of the broad, 
pale-green prickly pear, studded with inch-long 
white spines; the disnaga, the barrel cactus, like 
a nail-keg set in the ground, its fluted sides shaded 
with pink and green and reddish-brown in an 
intricate stelliform pattern of thorns ; rare specimens 
of the saguaro, the giant cactus, that in these higher 
altitudes did not attain a height of more than 
six or eight feet but in lower sections towered 
thirty feet above the sandy soil. And everywhere 
-on the range—under the mesquites and scrub 
_ oaks, clinging to the rocky walls of the canyons, 
and growing tree-like in the open—was the terrible 
_cholla, the jocanoste of the Mexicans. She had 
learned early to avoid {the straggling grey-green 
clumps with the stubby branches that broke at 
the lightest touch and from which grey spines 
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radiated in every direction. The pain from a 
“cholla burr” was the most agonising that the 
desert had in its power to inflict. 

The flat land—the general application of “‘ mesa ” 
still came haltingly to her tongue—appeared per- 
fectly level all the way to the distant slopes of the 
Grenadiers, but she knew that to reach the mountains 
one would have to cross half a dozen mighty canyons 
so steep that at only a few points could even the 
wild cattle scale the walls. Paradox Land! 

In her survey of the country she had almost 
forgotten her companion, although Page’s interest, 
as he rode, seemed centred more upon the cattle 
they passed, the condition of the waterholes, and 
other problems of the range than upon the girl who 
was at his side. 

“Youre good company, Mr. Page,” she told 
him. “ You know when not to talk, and that’s 
lots more important than knowing when to do it.” 

“Thanks, Miss Nancy,” the man _ returned 
easily, “ but would yuh mind droppin’ that ‘ mister ” 
business ? We ain’t much for handles in this part 
of th’ country an’ somehow or other I can’t get 
used to it. ‘ Jack” seems a heap easier.” 

“We'll try it, if you like,” said Nancy, “ and see 
how it works. Do you know, I’d like to ride again 
to Sinking Springs.” 


“* Jest as you say,” the foreman returned. ‘“‘ We’re © 
- on th’ way there now an’ there’s plenty of time. — 


I reckon yuh don’t have many places like Sinkin’ 
Springs back East, do yuh? ” 

“No,” admitted the girl; but loyal to the land 
of which she would forever think as home she 
continued: “ But we have just dozens of places 
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you haven’t. We have the ocean and the wide salt- 
marshes ; we have mountains that are really covered 
with trees; and in the fall our hardwoods are 
glorious—every shade of red and yellow and brown. 
You can’t imagine if it you’ve seen only these cotton- 
woods and blackjacks,”’ 

“ Reckon that’s true, too,” agreed Page generously. 
“ [ve never seen th’ East, but I always thought I’d 
like to some time. It must be kinda nice t’ drive 
up to a swell restaurant with yore own hoss an’ 
buggy an’ walk in an’ tell th’ hash-slinger t’ bring 
yuh a steak an’ then sit down an’ eat it as if yuh 
didn’t know nothin’ about how ornery cow critters 
could be! Mebbe if things get t’ breakin’ right 
Ill get a chance some time.” 

““T hope so, really,” said the girl and glanced 
at him curiously. She had ridden with Page several 
times since coming to the Flying-F but this was 
the first really personal observation she had heard 
him make. Was it possible she had encountered 
him this afternoon in one of those rare moods when 
the most reticent of men are talkative? She 
decided to experiment. 

“* Jack,” she said, with a studied impulsiveness, 
“almost ever since I’ve been out here I’ve been 
wondering about old Bull Owens. Why does 
Uncle Davie keep him when he does so little work, 
and how did he get so terribly scarred? And he 
seems so . . . well, so peculiar sometimes. What’s 
the matter with him? Do you know?” 

_ “Uh-huh.” He reined more closely: to her 
and threw one leg around the saddle-horn. “ It’s 
quite some yarn, Miss Nancy.” 
_ He touched a match to his cigarette and, unaware 
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of the gripping interest with which Nancy Fraser 
listened to every word, sang the saga of Bull Owens, 
barn boss. 

“‘-Yuh’ve got t’ make some allowance for th’ old 
man, Miss Nancy,” he began. “ Bull ain’t what 
yuh’d call hinged any too well, an’I reckon that’s 
one of th’ reasons why th’ boss has fixed him up 
with a job where he’ll be taken care of f’r th’ rest of 
his life. 

“ Bull’s an old timer, one of th’ last of th’ long- 
hairs. I reckon if he ever talked about himself 
he could tell some great tales of th’ Border, f’r 
he was born and raised down in th’ mesquite 
an’ chapparal an’ pear thickets of th’ Big Bend 
country in Texas. Them was th’ days when th’ 
Big Bend was th’ wildest part of America, when 
they was first startin’ really t’ build up th’ cattle 
business that put Texas on th’ map. 

“Bull, from what yore uncle tells me, was a 
gunman—one of th’ best—back in th’ days of 
Trimble an’ Carter an’ th’ other gun-fanners that 
they still talk about in Texas. It was that that 
got him—finished him.” 

“Finished him ? ” Nancy repeated. ‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

“Jest that, Miss Nancy. Good as any gunman 
is, sooner or later he’s goin’ t’ tie into somebody 
that’s a little better. ‘They might not get together 
fr a long time, but when they do, why, everybody’s 
due to learn who was th’ quickest. 

“In them days, when th’ Border was plumb 
full of hombres who didn’t care whose cows they 
branded, it paid an outfit to have a man whose 
job it was to do th’ shootin’ if things got too thick. 


. 
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“That was Bull’s job fr an outfit called th’ 
Sixty-six, down south-east of th’ Frenchman Hills 
where even to-day there isn’t a town f’r hundreds 
of miles. Only place anywhere near ’em was a 
little place called th’ Stone House—Casa Piedra. 
It was jest a little Mexican town but even in them 
wild days th’ alcade—that’s like th’ mayor—had 
a rule that every man that come in had t’ leave 
his guns on his saddle. No man packin’ a gun could 
buy a meal or a drink. That last got ’em. Feller 
might be willin’ t’ go hungry, but that was th’ only 
sloon in three days’ ride so there was mighty few 
guns packed in Casa Piedra. 

“It was there that Bull tied into Jerry Parks. 
His range was east of there but somethin’ brought 


him down into th’ Big Bend. He was younger 


than Bull by ten years, but already he was known 
as th’ ‘ King of th’ Border,’ an’ he was almighty 
jealous of th’ title. Bull had heard of him, of course, 


an’ he’d heard th’ name Bull had. All them old- 


time gunmen was jealous of each other an’ it didn’t 
take nothin’ to start ’em goin’. 

“Neither one of ’em was heeled—’count of 
th’ alcade’s rule—so their fight was all mouth. 
I never heard of no gunman usin’ his fists. If they 


couldn’t get to their six-shooters there just wasn’t 


a scrap. Well, they served notice on each other 
an’ everybody knew that th’ next time they come 
together th’ feathers was due t’ fly. 

“Tt was a month later that they met, square 


up, face to face, in th’ middle of th’ main street of 


Marfa. Th’ story had/got ’round an’ everybody 
runs t’ cover. 
“ Both of ’em went f’r their guns, but—just like 
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I told yuh—Parks got th’ break an’ while Bull was 
pullin’ he drills him through th’ arm. It swung 
Bull around and as he staggered Parks shot him again, 
this time through th’ leg, knockin’ him down. Seems 
like he didn’t want to kill him, though he could’ve 
any time. 

“‘Yore uncle tells me that what makes old Bull 
kind of flighty an’ childish-like is that Parks beat 
him half t’? death with his own gun, slammin’ 
him over th’ head with th’ barrel every time he 
tried t’? get up. Nobody wanted th’ job of tryin’ 
t’ stop him an’ he didn’t quit till he’d hammered 
Bull all over th’ street. Then he gun-branded him 
an’ let him lay.” 

“Gun-branded ?” Nancy interrupted. ‘“ What 
does that mean?” 

Page answered with brutal exactness. 

“'Them’s th’ scars that Bull’s wearin’ to-day. 
I’ve heard of it bein’ done a couple of other times 
in th’ old days. Parks jest took his gun an’ raked 
th’ front sight across Bull’s forehead. They ain’t 
sharp enough t’ make a clean cut like a knife—it’s 
more like yuh tore it. Then he crossed it with 
another down between his eyes——” 

“Ugh!” Nancy checked him with upraised 
hand. “ That’s enough, please! ” 

The trail swerved between bare brown hills, 
crossed a shelf of exposed rock where the shod hoofs 
of their ponies rang like hammers on steel, and 
pitched into the bed of a dry watercourse. T'wo 
doves, soft grey-brown with a rosy irridescence on 
their plump breasts, burst into the air with a 
sudden whir almost under the feet of the horses 
and flew swiftly, side by side, toward the head of 
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the canyon trail. A covey of blue quail, a jet 
black topknot standing an inch above their heads, 
dodged in and out through the mesquite and grease- 
wood that fringed the path. 

Nancy, her grey eyes narrowed to mere slits, 
her lower lip caught on a white tooth, saw nothing. 
The bald, poorly-told story had affected her 
profoundly. Bull Owens had always impressed 
her as a gentle, somewhat garrulous old man. It 
was difficult to picture him as an actor in such 
a drama as Page had described. 

Gun-branded! She shuddered again, trying to 
imagine the condition which made such savagery 
possible. 

Sinking Springs, twin pools of coolness under a 
deep, fern-bowered overhang of the red walls of 
the canyon, lay almost a mile ahead of them and 
she did not speak until they had dismounted in 
the shady retreat. She drank deeply of the cold 
water and then moved over quietly beside Page 
as the majordomo lounged, gracefully and carelessly 
by the two horses. The animals nuzzled each 
other impatiently as they stood hock-deep in the 
second pool. 

“What did Bull do?” she asked. ‘“ What 
happened—after——” 

*T reckon Bull’s th’ kind that takes a heap 
of killin’, Miss Nancy. It wasn’t th’ beatin’ he 
got that finished him an’ drove him out of Texas. 
He was tough an’ got over that. It was what come 
later.” 

“ce Yes ? 99 

“Y’see, everybody was talkin’ about what would 
happen when Bull got well an’ went after Parks, 
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They knew Bull was an almighty fast man with a 
gun an’ they couldn’t savvy why Parks hadn’t killed 
him when he had th’ chance. ’Course, after Bull 
got out of bed there was plenty of people to tell 
him every move Parks made an’ th’ same with 
Parks. Folks probably figgered it was a good way 
to get in right with th’ King of th’ Border by 
keepin’ him posted as to where Bull was t’ be 
found. 

“They finally come t’gether again—in Sanderson 
this time—an’, ma’am, Bull didn’t draw! Ive 
heard this part of th’ tale from a man that seen it. 
Bull’s nerve was gone—beat plumb out of him by 
Parks’ gun-barrel. They knew Jerry was King of 
th’ Border then! He knew it too, an’ jest stood 
there grinnin’, his hands in his pockets, an’ dared 
Bull t’ go after his gun. 

“ “Go ahead !’ he said, ‘ I'll bear yuh to it !’ 

“ An’, miss, Bull quit! Quit cold! Parks had 
broke him an’ Bull knew it. He stood there, 
shakin’ like a leaf, an’ took th’ rawhidin’. Fin’ly 
Parks walked right up to him an’ ran his fingers over 
th’ scars that was hardly healed up on his face. 

“<T’ve branded yuh,’ he says. ‘Yuh ain’t a 
maverick no more. Git out! Git out of Texas 
’fore I trim yore ears t’ go with th’ brand !’ 

“With that he turns his back on him an’ walks | 
away. Bull never said a word—jest went straight | 
over t’ th’ corral, got his hoss, an’ hit th’ trail. 

“That was near thirty years ago, an’ Bull ain’t — 
wore a gun since!” ; 

Nancy Fraser drew a deep breath. Far more 
finely organised than Page she sensed keenly the 
tragedy that lay behind the recital. To him it 


hear only of the winners 


ride on back.” 
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was simply a yarn of the Border, the telling of which 
served to amuse his employer’s niece for whose 
entertainment he was in part responsible. To her 
it was an epic, the epic of a glorious failure. 

Her thoughts touched, fleetingly, upon the 
thin-lipped, dark-haired youth she had watched 
through the open window. Just so persistently 
and patiently had Bull Owens in his youth striven 
to perfect himself in the technique of this strange, 
savage profession. And just as Bull had been forced 
to yield to youth and skill a shade superior so would 
this boy, in time, match his ability with the short 
guns against one who would defeat him. 

Endless hours of practice, she thought, for what ? 
Simply as a preparation for the defeat that was 
approaching inexorably, twenty-four hours nearer 
every day. It seemed so futile—the strivings of 
a Tantalus for fruits that, even attained, were 
bitter with failure. 

But through it all she could sense something of 
the savage elation that had been Bull’s when he 
faced the supreme test of mastery in the sunlit 
street of the little Border hamlet, and of the surprise 


and despair that beat him down when the shock of 


Parks’ first bullet told him he had lost. 

“I guess there are lots of people like that in the 
world,” she told herself slowly, “‘ Georges who didn’t 
come back from the dragon’s cave. Why do we 
? 99 


She spoke the last words aloud and the foreman 


looked up quickly 


“ What d’yuh pisach: Miss Nancy ? ” he asked. 
“Nothing, Jack. Just talking to myself. Let’s 


D 
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Page tossed the long reins about the neck of 
the cowpony and held the stirrup while .the girl 
mounted. She seemed kinda sore about something, 
he thought, as he jogged quietly ahead of her up 
the trail, but it was none of his business. If she 
wanted to shiver herself into a sweat about a 
gunfight thirty years old, let her! Still, he didn’t 
want her to tell Ferguson he’d been rude and he 
waited until she was alongside. 

“Anything wrong, Miss Nancy?” he asked. 
Her reply startled him out of his usual calm 
poise. 

“No, Jack, nothing’s wrong with me but—tell 
me, what’s wrong on the Flying-F ? ” 

“Huh?” he stammered. ‘‘Wrong—on th’ 
ranch? Jest what do yuh mean?” 

‘““Oh, everything. You know as well as I do. 
These mysterious trips of Uncle David’s for 
instance. He no sooner comes back from one than 
off he goes on another. He’s worried about some- 
thing, too. Ican tell. And—well, the atmosphere 
of mystery that seems around everything. I’m 
not a child and I’m not blind and I can sense 
there’s something going on here that they don’t 
want me to know about.” 

The foreman leaned towards her, his handsome 
features suddenly stern ; his momentary surprise at 
- her questions gone. 

“If yore uncle did have somethin’ on his mind 
he didn’t want you to know about, miss, do yuh 
think I ought to tell yuh?” 

The reply angered the girl. Twice within a few 
hours she had received an example of an absolute, 
tight-mouthed loyalty to David Ferguson. For an 
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instant there trembled on her tongue an impulse 
to tell Page of the gunman who was hidden in the 
ranch house, but she checked herself. There was 
the other, though—the masked horseman. 

“Well,” she blurted, “when I come across 
masked men in the mountains and they run away 
when they see me, and everybody tries to cover it 
up—it looks very queer, that’s all!” 

Page checked his horse and gazed steadily at her 
for a full minute before replying. 

“So yuh saw a masked man in th’ mountains, 
did yuh?” he asked slowly and deliberately. 
‘Where at, Miss Nancy ? Who else saw him—an’ 
who tried to cover it up?” 

She waved her hands towards the hills to the 
south. 

“Down there. There were two of them. One 
was a Mexican, but the other one had a mask all 
over his face. Bull Owens was with me and——” 

“ Did Bull see ’em too ? ” he interrupted quickly. 


** By th’ Lord Harry, if he did—an’ didn’t say 


99 


nothin’ t’ me about it 

“He didn’t!” Nancy rallied quickly to Bull’s 
defence. “‘He was behind me. I saw the men 
and was frightened but they had gone by the time 
Bull got up there. He saw the tracks—but he told 
me it was probably a couple of cowboys and one of 


them had his handkerchief pulled up over his face 


_ to keep the dust out of his eyes.” 


“ Do you think that was what it was ? ” 

“No,” answered Nancy frankly. “Iam sure the 
man was masked. ‘That was what I meant when I 
said everybody tried to cover it up. Bull was 
‘ everybody.’ ” 
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“Would yuh know either one of ’em if yuh saw 
’em again?” Page flicked away the cigarette paper 
that had torn in his fingers and carefully stripped 
another from the packet. The girl shook her head. 

““T might recognise the Mexican, but the other 
man—as I told you—had his face completely 
covered,” 

“Oh, well—it don’t matter much. Bull was 
prob’ly right, but he should have told me about it. 
Foreman can’t see everything that happens on a 
range as big as this.” 

“1 didn’t tell Uncle David,” the girl continued, 
“because Mr. Shoemaker was there and it seemed 
to me he was worried enough without my adding 
anything to it. But, Jack, what does it all mean? 
Just suppose I was right—and I think I] am—what 
would a masked man be doing riding on Flying-F 
land?” 

For the second time Page stared thoughtfully at 
her for several moments, then turned and gazed 
across the wide draw that swept out into the great 
valley where the ranch house lay. He dropped his 
cigarette to the ground and carefully watched it 
expire. 

“Tl tell yuh, Miss Nancy,” he said at last. 
“ Th’ boss mightn’t like it, but, Lord, yo’re bound 
t’ hear about it sooner ’r later an’ there’s no sense 
yuh gettin’ scared t’ death. 

“Yore uncle’s got a right t’ be worried an’ so’s 
every other rancher in th’ Cobre Valley. There’s 
rustlers on th’ range!” 

“‘ Rustlers!’ echoed the girl. “ You mean— 
cattle thieves ? ” 

“ Ain’t that enough? ‘They’ve been workin’ on 


be 
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us an’ all th’ others f’r pretty near a year, I reckon. 
All in all I guess they’ve got away with more’n a 
thousand head out of th’ valley, an’ th’ margin of 
profit in cattle raisin’ ain’t so big that any man—or 
any four men—can stand losses like that f’r very 
long.” 

“Then the man I saw,” Nancy exclaimed 
excitedly, “‘ was one of the rustlers!” 

Page smile good-naturedly. 

“Well, mebbe he was—if he was masked like you 
said. But that ain’t very likely.” 

A thousand thoughts raced through the girl’s 
mind. Despite the scepticism of Page and Bull 
Owens, she knew the mysterious rider had been 
masked. And then—the other! The man who 
had shot the lizards and whom she had surprised at 
his practice in the ranch house. Would he be hiding 
under her uncle’s roof if he were allied with the 
thieves? The gunman, even more than the masked 
rider, seemed the unknown quantity in the problem 
and again she considered the advisability of men- 
tioning him to Page. Again she decided to wait. 

“ Ain’t scared, are yuh ? ” the majordomo asked. 

“No,” she lied, “I’m not scared—but it’s 
awfully exciting. I never heard of things like that 
at home. How do they doit, Jack? Just drive 
them away when they think nobody sees them?” 

“That’s what it looks like—though Ferguson an’ 


' th’ rest of em would sure give a pretty t’ know where. 


All we know is that we’re short our share of ’bout a 
thousand head, but there ain’t no signs of sleeperin’ ; 
we’ve got no more’n our fair share of dogies, an’ 
there ain’t been a burned brand found on th’ 
range!” 
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The girl threw back her head and laughed. 

““ Now you're talking absolute Greek!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ What on earth do you mean by ‘ sleeper- 
ing’ and ‘ dogies’ and ‘ burned brands ?’” 

He chuckled. 

“ Plump f’rgot you was a tenderfoot, Miss Nancy. 
Sleeperin’ is ear-markin’ a calf an’ not brandin’ it. 
F’r instance, if I was stealin’ one of your calves— 
a Flyin’-F—I’d put your ear-mark, th’ single crop, 
on it. You'd be ridin’ th’ range an’ see th’ calf an’ 
notice it was ear-marked an’ of course take it f’r 
granted it was branded too. Particularly if it was 
in th’ winter time—th’ hair’s so long then yuh can’t 
see a brand anyhow. ‘Then later when th’ calf was 
big enough t’ wean I’d drive it off, put my own brand 
on it, an’ work over th’ ear-mark t’ suit. 

““A dogie is a calfi—or a colt either, f’r that 
matter—that has lost its mother. They’ll git 
separated, or th’ cow’ll die, an’ first thing yuh know 
th’ calf turns up without no cow t’ claim it. Yuh 
can always tell em. They’re awful poor, but with 
a big paunch from havin’ t’ eat grass when they 
ought t’ be gettin’ milk. With a big outfit like 
ours, or any of th’ other ranches here in th’ valley, 
we’re bound t’ have a certain number of ’em; but 
they’re liable t’? be expensive f’r th’ feller that’s 
runnin’ just a few cattle. He can’t afford t’ have 
-many dogies hangin’ around his corrals. It looks 
too suspicious—same as too many cows bringin’ twin 
calves. 

“ One thing a cowman knows is that it’s a mighty 
hard job t’ separate a cow an’ her calf, so if we hear 
a cow bawlin’ pretty steady we’ll ride up an’ see 
what’s wrong. Mebbe we'll find a dead calf—lots 
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of ’em do die—but again mebbe we’ll find that she’s 
been hobbled or crippled so she couldn’t foller th’ 
fellers that drove off the calf. ‘Then we know there’s 
been a calf rustled—an’ he’ll be a dogie if we ever 
come on him.” 

“T see,’ observed the interested Nancy. “ And 
the brand-burning, what’s that ? ” 

The foreman laughed infectiously. 

“ Yo’re set on bein’ a top cowhand, ain’t yuh? 
Yuh’ll be a vaquero sure, miss. Only thing I ask is 
that yuh don’t take my job away from me! Brand- 
burnin’ is takin’ a hot iron an’ goin’ over a brand an’ 
changin’ itintosomethin’ dif’rent. F’rinstance—” 

He swung to the ground and traced two letters in 
the sand with his finger. 

“* Now, there’s th’ Circle-D—Joe Duffield’s brand. 
He puts it on th’ ribs, an’ a man that’ll run a brand- 
like that is just sendin’ out invitations t’ every rustler 
in th’ country t’ burnit. Yuh can put any letter or 
figure there is in front or behind it, or ”—he hastily 
traced over the outlines he had drawn—“ yuh c’d 
put another circle an’ a straight line an’ make it th’ 
Eight-P. Stick a slantin’ line in front an’ it’s th’ 
Slash-Eight P—an’ a man’d have t’ kill th’ beef 
an’ skin it ’fore he could tell it was a burned brand. 

“If yo’re suspectin’ brand-burnin’ yuh can always 
count on lookin’ fr somethin’ added on t’ yore 
_ brand—they can’t take nothin’ away fromit. ‘They 

do th’ trick through a wet blanket or a gunny-sack. 
That way it’s a scald more than a burn an’ th’ whole 
business looks fresh. 

“‘ Here’s another one if yo’re interested. ‘There’s 
th’ X I T—that’s a big outfit over in th’ Texas. 
_ Panhandle. Well, they lost more’n fourteen hundred 
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head of cattle ’fore they found out that their brand 
had been worked over into th’ Star-Cross ! ” 

As he spoke he rapidly sketched an extension to 
one diagonal of the X, drawing it upward oA to 
the right until it met an elongation of the _ 
stem of the T. Another line was drawn \/\ 
through the horizontal portion of the T 
to an intersection with a slight extension of 
the other diagonal of the X. Other extensions er 
connections were made below and the I converted 
to a cross by a horizontal line. 

“There yuh are!” said Page. “Two men were 
killed an’ three went to th’ pen over that little piece 
of work. It’s a famous case an’ every cowpuncher 
in th’ country knows th’ trick now!” 

He erased his handiwork with a sweep of his palm 
and smiled at the fascinated girl who leaned over 
her saddle-horn. 

“Yuh’ve learned somethin’ about th’ cattle 
business to-day, Miss Nancy. It’s tricks like that 
that a big cow-owner has t’ re on th’ look-out for all 
th’ time. If a foreman—or any cowpuncher, f’r 
that matter—didn’t know th’ rustlers’ dodges an’ 
what t’ watch out for he wouldn’t be much use to 
his boss ! ” 

He rose, dusted his hands, and wiped them on a 
clean handkerchief he drew from his pocket. 

“Now,” he laughed as he vaulted to the saddle, 
“you know enough, miss, to start out an’ get you 
a nice little stake of your own—at Joe Duffield’s 
expense ! ” 

‘This has been the most interesting afternoon I 
ever spent in my life!” she exclaimed. “ First the 
story of Bull Owens, and now this—all in one day! 


Breese Srsees, 
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No wonder Uncle Davie’s worried, cattle dis- 
appearing like that and no clue. Haven’t they any 
suspicions, Jack ? ” 

“ Nothin’ at all that’s definite. I know that yore 
uncle an’ th’ rest of em think that th’ rustlers hang 
out around Bitter Wells. That’s a little town south 
of Geronimo below th’ San Ysidro. Couple of years 
ago it wasn’t nothin’ but a wide spot in th’ road. 
To-day it’s a regular little city with a saloon an’ all 
th’ other fixin’s. We’ve heard talk of all sorts of 
wild doin’s down there, but we none of us ride down 
= wee” 

“You don’t think he’s gone there, do you?” 
inquired Nancy, paling suddenly. 

‘Lord, no!” Page was reassuringly emphatic. 
““ Dave Ferguson may be worried some but he ain’t 
gone loco! They’re just havin’ some sort of a 
meetin’ in Geronimo. Yore uncle will prob’ly tell 
yuh all about it when yuh tell him yuh know about 
th’ rustlers.” 

“ Shall I tell him ? ” 

“Sure. If you don’t I will. Tell him I told 
yuh, figgerin’ that yuh might as well get th’ straight 
of it ’stead of listenin’ t’ some lyin’ gossip. Let me 
know if he’s sore an’ tell me what he’s goin’ to do!” 

“What he’s going to do about the rustlers, do 
you mean?” 

The majordomo’s white teeth flashed. 

*No’m. I meant what he’d do t’ me f’r tellin’ 
yuh. But ”—and his regular features hardened in 
a swift grimace, stern and savage, as his hand fell in- 
voluntarily to the ivory-handled Smith & Wesson 
on his belt—“ I’d sure like t’ know th’ other too!” 


CHAPTER III 


THERE was something curiously similar about the 
four men who met in Geronimo the following day. 
All of them had passed the half-century mark ; 
their dress was almost uniform—the heavy slouch 
hats, soft boots with high heels, and well-worn 
clothing in the creases of which the dust of the 
range still clung—and each wore, as unconsciously 
as the average man wears a ring, a large-calibre 
Colt or Smith & Wesson revolver belted loosely 
about his waist. 

Naturally, they had discarded their spurs and the 
thick leather chaparejos which completed their 
range attire. These were with their saddles, and a 
genuine range-dweller would no more wear these 
necessary tools of his trade within doors than he 
would venture abroad, mounted, without them. 

The greatest similarity, however, was in the 
steady gaze of their eyes; eyes of blue, brown and 
grey, but all bearing in their corners the tiny 
wrinkles placed there by long years of gazing across 
vast, sun-bathed distances; and all alike in their 
expression of quiet, inflexible determination. These, 
one felt instinctively, were men who had been 
compelled to face emergencies, to make sudden 
decisions from which there could be no retreating ; 
men who had discovered, with their passing years, 
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_ that life was the cheapest of all the gifts of a prodigal 
Nature, a gift the value of which depended entirely 
upon the use made of it. Their firm voices, de- 
liberate at all times, indicated their ability to con- 
sider logically the most advisable course of action 
' under any circumstances, and the square jaws, clean- 
shaven except in the case of the grey-bearded Shoe- 
maker, were evidence that there would be little 
turning aside from any course upon which their 
owners had once decided. 

They met in the rambling frame structure—half 
log cabin and half a two-storey, clap-boarded build- 
ing—that was the Geronimo Hotel. ‘The log 
cabin housed the bar and was known locally as 
““Gene’s” or “ The Oasis” to distinguish it from 
the more modern addition that served as a restaurant 
and rooming house. One end of the long, low- 
ceiled bar-room, its single window overlooking the 
stables and corrals, had been partitioned off as a 
private cardroom. 

“Gene” Berger’s sole boast and greatest pride 
lay in the fact that the only time the doors of the 
* Oasis’ had ever been closed was when he had 
barricaded them with whisky barrels, empty and 
full, and from behind this rampart had successfully 
repelled an attack of marauding Apaches. 

“I opened her up on Fourth of July, ’sixty-nine,” 
he invariably announced to every stranger, ‘‘ when 
‘this here town was just a waterhole where two trails 
crossed. "Them doors has never had lock, latch, n’r 
key. They’re always open an’ they always will be, 
an’ no man, broke or flush, ever left here hungry or 
thirsty ! ” 

At which point he invariably paused expectantly 


—— 
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and, were the indicated praise of his policy and 
hospitality forthcoming, proceeded to demonstrate 
that hospitality by dexterously sliding a black bottle 
across the scarred bar with the curt comment: 

“Tm buyin’ this one.” 

A word from Ferguson to Berger had assured free- 
dom from interruption in the “ back room” and 
the proprietor lingered only long enough to place a 
bottle and four glasses on the heavy table. 

Followed a brief period of glass clinking on glass, 
the scrape of chairs, and finally the scratching of 
matches. As the smoke clouds rose Barron, eldest 
of the quartette, turned to Ferguson. 

“Well, Dave,” he announced, “ you called this 
party so s’pose you start th’ ball t’ rollin’.” 

The owner of the Flying-F gazed thoughtfully 
into the bowl of his pipe. 

“There ain’t a whole lot to say,”’ he rumbled. 
“ We’re all of us up against th’ same proposition an’ 
we've got to get together to find a way out. Henry, 
how much has rustlin’ cost you this last year ? ” 

Barron snorted. 

“Bout half of what you an’ Shoemaker have lost, 
I reckon, but a damn sight more’n I like t’ think 
about *fore breakfast!” 

The others nodded agreement and Duffield broke 
the momentary silence. He was a tiny wisp of a 
man, burned to a hundred and twelve pounds of 
bone and rawhide by years of Arizona sun, and his 
thin, reedy voice squeaked in curious contrast to 
Ferguson’s rolling bass. 

“We might as well face it square,” he piped. 
“There ain’t a man jack of us that hasn’t been caught 
and caught plenty! We’ve seen Bitter Wells grow 
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from jest a wide spot in th’ Border trail to a reg’lar 
town, and we know that th’ hombres that hang out 
down there ain’t minin’ th’ gold they’re spendin’. 
Some of us guess one thing, some guess another, but 
what th’ hell good are suspicions ? Th’ only way t’ 
kill a snake is t’ bust its back or blow its head off!” 

The taciturn Shoemaker nodded grim acquiescence. 

“ Right you are, Joe,” he agreed, “ but we got 
to have a little somethin’ to go on ’fore we try cleanin’ 
out that snake’s nest you mentioned. ‘There ain’t 
no such thing as guessin’ who’s back of this rustlin’. 
There ain’t a one of us here that could speak out 
with a single name. We’ve got to send somebody 
down there to scout for us. Now, Dave 

Barron instantly recorded an objection. 

“Can’t do it!” he announced. “I’m willin’ 
enough to go down there myself—though I had 
hopes of livin’ a little while longer—but I can’t ask 
a man of mine to go scoutin’ around Bitter Wells 
any more than you can. He’d be marked from th’ 
second he left th’ ranch an’ would be damn lucky 
if he lived t’ cross th’ San Ysidro! Least, that’s 
th’ way it looks t’ me.” 

“’That’s true enough,” nodded Shoemaker. “ We 
don’t know a one of th’ rustlers, but it’s a mortal cinch 
they know every man we’ve got on our pay rolls.” 

* All but one!” Ferguson’s heavy voice inter- 
rupted. “I’ve been holdin’ out a card on you 

fellers. Jud Kerr is back!” 
Had he lifted the high-crowned Stetson that lay 
on the table before him and disclosed a coiled rattle- 
_ snake the surprise could not have been more com- 
_ plete. Only the quiet Shoemaker betrayed previous 
knowledge of Ferguson’s announcement. 
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“ T rode in with Dave,” he said in partial explana- 
tion, ‘‘ an’ he said somethin’ t? me about it. I kinda 
figgered he’d make you fellers sit up in your chairs 
an’ take notice.” 

Barron eyed the Flying-F owner narrowly. All 
his life he had been an inveterate gambler, playing 
poker for the sheer love of pitting his wits against 
those of his opponents. Whether the stakes were 
a thousand dollars or forty cents he played every 
hand in the same manner—for everything there was 
in it—watching each card as it was dealt and always 
on the alert for the unexpected. He played men 
exactly as he did poker. 

* All right, Dave,” he announced at last, “ yuh’ve 
showed us th’ ace yuh had holed, so run out th’ rest 
of th’ hand. ’Fore yuh start I want t’ say right 
now that I’m waitin’ to be shown whether we’re 
licensed to have any business with that muchacho. 
There’s some killers I can stand—I’ve packed a gun 
myself for more years than I like to count—but ’m 
ready to copper any bets when they’re put on an 
hombre that takes an axe to a man he’s known nearly 
all his life. That’s off my chest. Shoot!” 

Ferguson hesitated, scratching his chin, and little 
Duffield cleared his throat nervously. The Flying-F 
owner raised a ham-like hand. 

“ T was just wonderin’ where to begin, boys, but 
it boils down to this: Jud Kerr never killed George 
Hargis!” 

“ Most of th’ folks in this county—includin’ th’ 
twelve that was on th’ jury—thought dif’rent,” 
interjected Barron drily, “ but go ahead, Dave.’ 

“ Th’ rest of th’ yarn goes back a long ways,” 
Ferguson continued, “back to th’ time that old 
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Bill Kerr—Jud’s dad—got all shot to pieces in a scrap 
with a bunch of ’Paches down in th’ Huachucas. 
He got over it, as yuh all know, but by th’ time th’ 
doctors had got through whittlin’ on him, three 
fingers of his right hand was gone. He’d never be 
able to handle a gun again. 

“ Bill an’ George Hargis, though they’d known 
each other f’r years, fell out over th’ sale of a little 
bunch of calves. George got it into his head th’ 
old man skinned him an’ he got full of Dutch courage 
that night an’ come around t’ tell him so. One 
thing led to another, an’ th’ long an’ short of it was 
that old Bill Kerr got riled an’ slammed Hargis with 
an axe—that bein’ th’ nearest thing that was handy. 
It killed him deader than Kelsey’s ox, but it was Jud 
that took th’ blame ! 

“* Bill died less’n a month ago—four years after 
th’ boy started his five years’ visit to th’ pen—an’ 


_ th’ night before he died he called me in an’ told me 


th’ whole story. 

“‘T knew Bill mighty well, an’ I knew he wasn’t 
lyin’. One of them Injun bullets smashed through 
his ribs, yuh know, an’ he’d been doin’ all his 
breathin’ with one lung f’r about fifteen years. 
Young Jud knew th’ old man wouldn’t live three 
months in gaol. Old Bill always did everything just 
as th’ boy told him, although from all he said to me 
they’d had a powerful fight before he consented to 
let Jud take th’ blame f’r th’ Hargis killin’ !” 

“It sure sounds good”—again Barron made 
sarcastic interruption—* but go ahead, Dave.” 

Ferguson, flushing to a deep brick-red, flung out 
a protesting hand. 

“Wait a second, Henry, wait a second,” he 
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pleaded. “It’s not what you would do or I would 
do, we know that; but we know too that old Bill 
had been dependin’ more an’ more on Jud as th’ 
boy grew up. I’ve known Bill for forty years— 
long ’fore th’ boy was born—an’ he never was what 
you an’ I would call real savvy. He’d always listen 
to th’ last man that talked to him, an’ he could 
always be turned one way or th’ other with a word. 

“‘ He told me that even after th’ trial he’d gone 
up to th’ pen twice, but Jud swore by all he held holy 
that if th’ old man told th’ real tale about th’ Hargis 
killin’ he’d leave th’ country th’ day he was turned 
loose an’ never see his father again. I got th’ whole 
story.” 

Barron ran the tip of his tongue along a cigarette 

aper. 

“Well,” he said, “‘ for th’ sake of argument let’s 
take it all as true. What does it mean to us?” 

“ [ve got t’ come to it in my own way,” rumbled 
Ferguson. ‘‘ Bill was tellin’ plain truth an’ I knew 
it. I went straight to th’ pen an’ broke th’ news to 
Jud as soon as th’ old man was under th’ ground. 
Th’ boy took it standin’ up—he’s that kind—but 
was even more determined on finishin’ his time. 
Said that now his father was dead there was all th’ 
more reason f’r protectin’ his memory. 

“« T was as jest set that he wouldn’t stay there a 

He broke off abruptly and poured himself a drink, 
snorting as the twelve-year-old Bourbon bit into 
his throat. 

“ Have any of yuh ever been inside a big prison?” _ 
he asked. “‘ Have yuh ever heard th’ iron doors 
clang shut behind yuh, shuttin’ out th’ sunlight ; ; 
an’ then had th’ dead gaol air rise up an’ get yuh ns 
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th’ throat with th’ smell of four or five hundred 
men—black, white, an’ Mex—all cooped up together 
—a sour, chokin’, dead smell ? Have yuh ever seen 
th’ little cells with th’ two iron bunks an’ th’ two 
stools an’ th’ barred gratin’ in th’ door f’r th’ guards 
t’ take a look through every hour? Have yuh ever 
seen th’ long lines of striped suits marchin’ out to 
work all day, rain or shine, winter an’ summer, in 
the stone quarries ? 

“T saw Jud Kerr doin’ that. 

“I saw him goin’ in to meals, sittin’ in silence as 
those men ate like a great pack of hungry dogs—one 
finger in th’ air f'r bread, two fingers f’r water, an’ 
th’ closed fist stuck up to call one of th’ guards that 
walked up an’ down behind th’ long tables. 

“‘ By God in His Glory, th’ air inside those walls 
is dead, an’ as I watched those men I knew their souls 
was dyin’. Mebbe th’ most of ’em was gettin’ no 
more than they deserved, but I stood there at th’ door 
as they filed past, lock-step, an’ I looked into some 
of their faces an’ I made up my mind to get Jud Kerr 
out of there before I saw a dead soul behind his eyes. 

“JT went straight to th’ Governor. He an’ I 
punched cows an’ fought Injuns together in th’ San 
Sebastian country. I put it to him straight, jest 
as I’m givin’ it to you. In forty-eight hours I was 
back at th’ pen with Jud’s pardon in my pocket!” 

Little Duffield cackled. 

“Yuh never was much of a hand t’ waste time, 
Dave. Go on with th’ yarn.” 

“ Well,” grunted the Flying-F owner, “I fought 
that boy ‘all th’ way to th’ ranch. Some of th’ iron 
in that hole where he’d been cooped up had got 
into his heart. He refused to let me bring it out 
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that he was innocent. Said he wasn’t goin’ to have 
his father’s dead bones dug up for everybody in th’ 
country to paw over, an’ that if I did spread th’ true 
story he’d go straight in with th’ Wild Bunch an’ 
do somethin’ to get sent back for, so everybody would 
swear I was just an old fool for ever believin’ he 
didn’t kill Hargis. 

“ First off I was countin’ on just givin’ him a job 
an’ a chance to make good, but as I watched him an’ 
got t’ thinkin’ things over I see more an’ more how 
we can use him. Right or wrong, his reputation is 
already made in Geronimo county. He comes back 
here a marked man, a killer, carryin’ th’ pen brand. 
At th’ same time he’s a good, savvy cowhand an’ 
knows this country as well as any man we could get. 
He’s a damn good shot, too, if things ever come to 
a showdown. Could we ask f’r anybody better t’ 
work in with that gang, whoever it is, an’ mebbe get 
us evidence enough to get a conviction? ‘Think 
it over.” 

He leaned back in his chair and touched a match 
to his pipe. 

“Talked more to-day than I have in three 
months,”’ he muttered to Duffield. 

A long silence followed as the three men milled 
over the many phases of the situation. Shoemaker, 
having heard the outline of the plan before, waited 
for one of the others to express an opinion. Barron 
was first to speak. 

“ [ll believe it,”’ he announced bluntly. ‘‘ Dave, 
none of us have seen th’ kid f’r four years, We 
remember him just as a wild young puncher. You’ve 
had a chance to size him up. How does he grade? 
Has he got th’ guts f’r th’ job? It’s no proposition 
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for a kid to tackle. Just one slip—or one fool break 
at half-cock—an’ th’ beans are all over th’ place. 
Does he stack up all right ?” 

Ferguson nodded slowly and confidently. 

“Good, if I’m a judge of men. Looks like each 
month he spent inside those stone walls put a year 
on his shoulders. He’s as cold as th’ devil’s mercy.” 

“Hell need it!” retorted Barron grimly. 
“ Where’s he hangin’ out, Dave? Have yuh got 
him cached out at your place ? ” 

“Yes. I gave hima horse an’ a couple of old guns 
of mine an’ f’r a few days he hid out in th’ hills. But 
he’s at th’ ranch now. I got t’ thinkin’ it over an’ 
figgered he could keep under cover there better’n 
anywhereelse. Iwas learyof somebodyseein’ astranger 
ona Flyin’-F hoss, specially when I wasaway. What 
do yuh think of th’ idea of usin’ him, Henry ? ” 

Barron turned to the other two. Each nodded, 
Shoemaker slowly and deliberately and Duffield 
with a quick bird-like jerk of his almost bald head. 

“1m votin’ for it,’ he squeaked. “It won’t 
take long to see whether he’s got any stuff in him. 
An’ if he makes good it shouldn’t be much of a job 
f’r us to see to it that th’ right folks hear, on th’ 
quiet, th’ story Dave’s told us to-day.” 

Ferguson ran his stubby fingers through his grey 
hair. . 
“’Th’ boy would never have agreed to it if I 
‘hadn’t offered it as a way f’r him to live down th’ 

story of th’ Hargis killin’. I don’t think we’re 

makin’ any mistake.” / 

— “We'll give it a riffle, anyhow,” said Barron. 

** Now th’ cards are out, what’s th’ play, Dave?” 
“How could Dave know?” interjected Shoe- 
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maker. ‘‘ You ought t’ be able t’ see that, Henry. 
It’s all up to young Kerr. He’s got to play ’em 
just as they come to him.” 

“There’s no other way,” agreed Ferguson. 
“ Th’ four of us will have just to sit tight an’ 
take what’s comin’ to us for a while an’ give him a 
chance to look round. Are yuh all willin’ to leave 
th’ details up to th’ boy an’ me? If yuh got any 
ideas now’s th’ time t’ get rid of ’em.” 

Once more Barron exchanged glances with 
Shoemaker and Duffield, and appeared satisfied with 
what he read in their eyes. 

“Hop to it,” he ordered tersely. “ We'll give 
th’ boy his chance. My opinion’s th’ same as yours, 
Dave; if he comes through with this he'll be 
standin’ pretty high in a county where nobody has 
had a good word for him since th’ Hargis business. 
Let him git out an’ show what stuff’s in him.” 

The others nodded endorsement and Ferguson 
shoved back his chair. | 

“ An’ that’s that!” he stated. ‘‘ Now that 
it’s all over an’ settled I don’t mind tellin’ you fellows 
I was some worried as to how you’d take th’ idea. 

“This lodge is pretty well tyled, of course, an’ 
what’s been said here to-day ain’t goin’ t’ go no 
further. J don’t think I’ll have t’ ask any of you 
t’ be ready to back up th’ boy in any plays he might 
make. Th’ first big thing is fr this gang that’s 
hangin’ ’round Bitter Wells t’ learn that he’s back — 
in this part of th’ country. Th’ advances will have 
t’? come from them, of course. 

“‘ Now I’ve time t’ line up at th’ bar f’r just one 
drink an’ then I’m goin’ t’ hit th’ trail again. Th’ 
sooner we get this ball rollin’ th’ better.” 


CHAPTER IV 


Fercuson reached the ranch late the following day, 
and the boisterousness of his greeting told Nancy 
that a portion of the burden of “ business worries ” 
_ had been lifted from his shoulders. He tossed 
about her throat a Navajo Indian necklace he had 
bought for her in Geronimo—a splendid, barbaric 
thing of half-inch round beads of hammered silver 
with a heavy crescent-shaped pendant of the same 
metal—and she danced happily at his side between 
the tall spikes of the hollyhocks to the house. She 
had intended to lead up to the subject of the rustlers 
in an artless, diplomatic manner, but almost before 
she realised it, she had blurted out the tale of her 
encounter with the masked rider. Ferguson knit 
his bushy brows anxiously and then asked the same 
question that had Jack Page. 

“ Bull Owens was with yuh, wasn’t he? Did he 
see this hombre, too? ” 

““No; they were gone before he got up to me. 
He thought it was probably just a couple of cow- 
_boys and one of them had tied his handkerchief 
over his face as they sometimes do to keep the dust 
out of their mouths. Jack Page, when | told him 
about it yesterday, seemed to think Bull was right 
and that it was nothing for me to be alarmed 


about.” 
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Ferguson emitted a speculative grunt that might 
have meant anything. 

“ Well, I’ll talk to them about it. And I'll tell 
Bull t’ keep a little closer to yuh. It’s easy to git 
lost out here so yuh’d better be careful *bout ridin’ 
alone. After this when you’re goin’ beyond th’ 
ridge or outside th’ pastures yuh’d better take Bull 
with yuh. Tl speak to him in th’ mornin’.” 

The girl perched herself on the broad arm of 
his chair and twisted her fingers firmly in his grey 
mane. 

“Uncle Davie, what’s wrong? ” 

“Why, what a fool question! Nothin’ is wrong. 
I was only afraid of y’r losin’ y’r way an’ perhaps 
havin’ t’ spend th’ night in a canyon with y’r appetite 
fr ‘ya supper” 

“ Uncle Davie! Don’t fib!” 

Under the steady stare of the grey eyes the man 
weakened. 

“Well, if yuh must know everything that’s goin’ 
on, there’s some hombres ridin’ somewhere here- 
abouts that I’d be just as well suited if yuh didn’t 
run into ’em.” 

“The rustlers, you mean,” corrected Nancy 
calmly. Ferguson all but overturned the chair as 
he leaped to his feet. 

“Huh! What’s that! Who’s been talkin’ to 
you about rustlers ? ” 

“Jack Page told me. I knew that something was 
wrong and he said I’d be bound to hear about it 
sooner or later and that 1 might as well know the 
truth.” 

Ferguson considered for a long minute. 


“Well, mebbe he was right,” he drawled, 
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“though there’s not one chance in a million that 


you'd ever come across’em. Lord knows I’ve tried to 
hard enough without any luck so far!” His square 
jaw snapped shut and his eyes glared through and 
far beyond Nancy as if to pierce through mountain 
and across desert to the bandits’ camp. 

“ But,” he continued, “it’s just th’ pretty part 
of th’ year now. You'll be wantin’ to ride farther 
an’ farther—maybe takin’ a lunch an’ makin’ a day 
of it. There’s some country hereabouts that’s 
dif’rent from anything you’ve ever seen or ever 
will see. I want yuh to go through Blue Bucket 
Canyon an’ over in th’ Dragoons to what we call 
Cochise’s Stronghold, where th’ old Indian chief 
had his hidin’ place not so very many years ago. 
There’s all sorts of-caves.in th’ cliffs where th’ 
’Paches lived an’ yuh can still find Indian relics in’ 
th’ rocks an’ old brass cartridge shells that was 
dropped there by th’ soldiers Cochise was fightin’. 
Blue Bucket Canyon’s th’ prettiest place yuh 
ever——” 

A sharp tug at his hair brought him back from 
the distant spot where a hundred springs broke 
through the rim rock to plunge in silver cascades 
through bronze-green ferns and tangled vines to the 
floor of the canyon. 

“The rustlers. Bull Owens,” his niece reminded. 

“Ouch, yuh little tyrant! Haven’t yuh any 
‘respect f’r age an’ grey hair? Well, Nancy, I 
reckon Jack told yuh th’ straight of things about 
those fellows that are/tryin’ t’ see if they can break 
th’ old man, an’ I was just thinkin’ that if yuh did 
happen t’ cross trails with any of ’em Bull would 
see *em long before you would an’ he could steer 
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yuh out of th’ way. He knows th’ country pretty 
well.” 

* Yes,” mused the girl, ‘‘ and I know Bull.” 

Her uncle stared at her blankly. 

“'That’s what I get f’r bein’ a bachelor,” he 
stated. ‘‘ Yo’re a thousand miles ahead of me an’ 
I'll never catch up. What d’yuh mean now?” 

““Oh—only that I made Jack Page tell me all 
about Bull too—and his fight with Parks.” 

Ferguson’s lips pursed in a long expressive 
whistle. 

“ Th’ devil yuh did! Say, young lady, is there 
anything Jack Page didn’t tell yuh while I was gone ? 
Well, I guess if he’d spilledth’ beans about th’ rustlers 
an’ yuh was plumb set on hearin’ th’ other hecouldn’t 
help himself.” 

“He couldn’t,” admitted Nancy. She squirmed 
suddenly on the arm of his chair. “Oh, Uncle 
Davie, I think it was splendid!” 

Ferguson, his head on one side, looked at her 
curiously. 

“Yuh do, do yuh? Mebbe it is, but fr my part 
I can’t see much that’s splendid in a man bein’ 
beat over th’ head with a gun-barrel till his brains 
are half addled. I’d call it a pretty ugly yarn.” 

** No,” contradicted the girl. “‘ Somehow or other 
I can’t see the ugliness and sordidness and brutality 
of it, Bull failed, but to me it was his failure that 
was splendid. I can’t explain it.” 

She slid from the chair and vaulted to a seat on 
the heavy table, swinging her booted legs slowly to 
and fro. 

“What do you plan to do about the rustlers, 
Uncle Davie ? ” 
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Ferguson, even as his foreman, did not realise 
that he was being pumped. 

“We thrashed that over pretty well at th’ meetin’ 
we had in Geronimo an’ I guess we’ll work out some 
sort of solution. This ain’t th’ first time we’ve 
been up against rustlers—although I will say that 
this bunch are about th’ smoothest, coollest hands 
at the business that’ve ever picked on th’ Cobre 
Valley. But fellows like that usually go only about 
so far ’fore they trip themselves up in their own 
ropes. We'll get ’em, sooner or later.” 

“* Has that man down the hall got anything to do 
with it?” Nancy strove to be utterly ingenuous 
as she nodded her head carelessly in the direction of 
the gunman’s room. 

Ferguson’s guard was down. 

“Yuh mean Jud Kerr ? ” said he 

An instant later he realised his error, and Nancy, 
for the first time since she had known him, saw her 
uncle genuinely angry. The twinkle that habitually 
rested in his grey eyes faded away and was succeeded 
by a glitter as cold as moonlight on a blue steel rifle 
barrel. 

“You want to know too much, my girl!” he 
snapped. ‘‘ There’s times an’ circumstances in 
Arizona when we’ve got to do things in a way that 
you Maryland folks would never understand. You'll 
oblige me by not referrin’ to these matters again— 
_at any time! Go to your room an’ get ready f’r 
supper ! ” | 

A chastened girl clambered down from the table 
and walked quietly toward the stairs. Nineteen 
does not relish being treated as nine, and Nancy 
did not trust herself to speak. The fact that the 
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rebuke was merited made its sting no easier to bear, 
David Ferguson, however, was even quicker to for- 
give than he was to censure. As her hand touched 
the square newel-post he halted her. She turned 
and he beckoned her to his side, and then, his arm 
around her slender waist, drew her to the window. 
Miles away to the eastward across the unbelievable 
distances of the Cobre Valley, beyond the brown 
spurs of the hills, lay the blue rampart of the 
Chiricahuas and the towering peaks of the Tres 
Cabezas, triple pinnacles bathed in a flood of soft 
crimson deepening on the flanks to royal purple in 
those few brief mystic moments between daylight 
and dark when the Arizona sun has sunk from sight 
and the after-glow flames in the east. 

Holding Nancy close to him in the crook of his 
right arm, her head on a level with his chin, Ferguson 
swung his left arm in a great arc that sought to 
embrace within its compass the entire Flying-F. 

“ Girl,” he rumbled, “that land, as far as yuh 
can see it almost, is mine. I cut it out of th’ desert. 
I fought th’ Indians for it. I’ve seen their signal 
fires on every one of them hills ’tween here an’ th’ 
Cherry-cows. Th’ first Flyin’-F calf we ever 
branded we had t’ give up to th’ ’Paches ’cause a 
gang of ’em jumped us *fore we could throw off th’ 
piggin’-string an’ we had to light out as hard as we 
could pack. My blood’s on th’ stones of th’ old 
place yonder, over there at th’ foot of Sathanas 
Butte. 

“This ranch has been wife an’ mother an’ child 
to me. I made it and, by God in His Glory, I’m 
goin’ to hold it if every rustler from Sonora to 
Montana was camped on my door-step !” 
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The rumbling chest-tones died away as the purple 
light faded swiftly from the distant peaks. ‘The 
rancher stepped back with the girl into the darkness 
of the long room. 

“T used a name a couple of minutes ago, Nancy. 
I can’t ask yuh t’ forget it, but I will ask you never 
to mention it to anybody at any time. If th’ news 
got around that that young man had stopped at this 
ranch it’d make nothin’ but trouble—an’ I’d be 
holdin’ th’ sack! Savvy?” 

He touched his lips to her red-brown hair, patted 
her shoulder in a dismissal radically different from 
the angry command of a few moments before, and 
turned down the corridor at the foot of the stairs 
to his own room. Then the Chinaman, Wing, 
pattered in a second later witha pitcher of hot water 
for his employer’s washstand. 

“Tell th’ young feller in th’ other room that 
Id like t’ talk with him,” the rancher instructed. 

When he raised his dripping face from the basin 
Jud Kerr was standing by the door, his back to the 
wall. ‘The older man shied like a nervous horse. 

“Lord, boy!” he boomed, “ yuh walk like a 
ghost. Here, I got a present for yuh.” 

Hastily drying his hands he jerked the wrappings 
from a bundle that lay on the table, revealing a pair 
of single-action .45 calibre Colt revolvers. with five- 
inch barrels. Kerr picked up first one and then the 
other, twirling them swiftly on a forefinger thrust 
through the loop of the trigger guard to test a 
balance and the manner in which they “ hung” in 
his hands. 

“'There’s no better gun in th’ world,” the rancher 
continued. ‘‘ Some of th’ boys nowadays are all in 
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favour of th’ double-action, but I felt pretty sure 
yuh’d want th’ kind yuh could trust absolutely in 
any weather or under any conditions. Only th’ 
old hog-leg Frontier or a Bisley Model fills th’ bill 
there.” ; 

The youth nodded and lifted from the box the two 
leather holsters and broad cartridge belts that 
accompanied the weapons. 

“T take it,” he remarked, buckling the belts one 
above the other about his slim waist, “‘ that ?’m 
hired.” 

“Startin’ yesterday.” 

The boy dropped into one of the low chairs that 
stood by the table. His shoulders drooped a trifle. 

“Jud Kerr, gunman,” he said reflectively, tracing 
the outline of the pattern in the Navajo rug with 
the toe of his high-heeled boot, “ plain shooting 
neatly done! A week or so ago it was Number five- 
dash-three-seventeen. Before there’s another moon 
I guess itll be Jud Kerr, cow-thief, for a while 
before it’s Jud Kerr, corpse. I’m damn glad th’ 
old man’s dead!” 

Ferguson wisely refrained from interrupting. 
Soul-bitterness must heal itself. Presently the boy’s 
slender fingers sought the pocket of his loose vest 
and emerged with a sack of “‘ Bull” and a packet of 
wheat-straw papers. 

“We smoked recorte in th’ pen—when we could 
get it,” he observed. ‘ What did yuh tell old man 
Barron an’ th’ other two? ” 

‘Th’ whole story,” said Ferguson calmly. “I 
had t’ come clean with them. They believe it, an’ 
theyll back yuh to th’ limit. Yuh’ll have th’ 
chance yuh wanted to make good.” 


ie 
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He paused a moment, but as the other made no 
reply went on: “As I said, yuh’ve been hired since 
yesterday. Th’ pay’s two hundred a month, an’ if 
yore able t’ land that gang I’ll see that th’ wages 
are doubled as a bonus.” 

The younger man raised his head. He whistled 
softly. 

“Yuh pay well,” he commented. “ Most punchers 
are glad to get forty or fifty.” 

“We figger yuh’ll be worth it,” said Ferguson, 
“it’s you that’s takin’ th’ chances, an’ if anything 
goes wrong with you we ain’t outacent! Have yuh 
made any plans, Jud? When are yuh thinkin’ of 
tippin’ yore hand by showin’ up in Geronimo? ” 

“?’Most any time now, I reckon. I shot away a 
couple of thousand of your shells in them other 
guns yuh let me take—an’ my eyes still’re pretty 
good. Better than I expected after—after a long 
lay-off. My hands an’ arms are pretty stiff yet, but 
theyll limber. I'll have t’ have another hoss, too, 
yuh know.” 

“1 bought a hoss for yuh on my way out from 
town,” said Ferguson. ‘“ Run into an old Mexican 
with a couple of likely lookin’ ponies, an’ paid him 
twenty pesos f’r a six-year-old bay that looks like 
he’d have a little turn of speed if yuh ever needed 
it. I knew yuh’d be wantin’ one that wasn’t wearin’ 
a Cobre Valley brand, an’ th’ Mex was a stranger in 
‘these parts. Pony’s branded with a Turkey-track 
on th’ right shoulder. I cached him in th’ waterin’ 
corral up at th’ old house where yuh holed up th’ 
first couple of nights yuh was here. There’s grass 
enough there t’ feed him a week.” 

“Good enough!” said Kerr. “Ill eat here 
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tnight, an’ then, if yuh’ll have that Chinaman pack 
me a mess of grub Ill drift as soon as things’re 
quiet ’round here.” 

His hands, long and slender, fell nervously to the 
butts of the new guns belted about his waist. First 
one and then the other he pulled clear of the holster 
and “rolled,” spinning them on his index finger 
and, at each revolution, catching the high hammer 
under his thumb and allowing the weight of the mov- 
ing gun to snap it down on the empty chamber. 
Then he took both weapons and rolled them simul- 
taneously in opposite directions, again going through 
the motions of firing as the barrels reached the hori- 
zontal. ‘The rancher, fascinated, watched the rapid 

lay. 
ae Yuh’ve sure not forgotten th’ swing of it, son! ” 
he commented. 

Kerr thrust the Colts again into their scab- 
bards and busied himself manufacturing another 
cigarette. 

“T didn’t drop ’em,” he admitted grudgingly, 
“but that’s jest trick stuff. Jugglin’ is one thing 
an’ always gettin’ in th’ first shot an’ hittin’ what 
yuh aim at is somethin’ else again. I like these short 
guns, though. They pack nice. Them of yours 
with th’ seven-an’-a-half-inch barrel is too long. 
They don’t come clear easy. Get me a pin-punch 
an’ a hammer, will yuh, Mr. Ferguson. I got a 
notion [’ll knock th’ triggers off of these here an’ 
bank on fannin’ ’em. I used to be pretty fair at it 
an’ it’s a damn sight faster.” 

Ferguson nodded. An excellent shot himself, he 
knew the almost uncanny speed with which an expert 
gunman could fire a single-action weapon from which 
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the triggers had been removed. Some held the 
weapon in the right hand and struck the hammer 
smartly with the edge of their left palm. Others 
—and these included the foremost exponents of the 
art—used but one hand and drew back and released 
the hammers with their thumbs. 

“ Speakin’ of gun-play,” the rancher remarked ; 
“TI heard while I was in town that two men stuck 
up Number Six three days ago about four miles 
th’ other side of Trinity. Nobody was killed but 
they got a box of gold coin that was slated f’r a pay- 
roll on one of th’ construction camps up that way.” 

“Yeah. D’yuh think it was any of yore friends 
that’s been borrowin’ cows ? ” 

“No. ’Course there’s probably plenty of fellers 
in that bunch who’d-never hesitate at a hold-up 
job, but it’s a little far north for them—long jump 
from Bitter Wells. I thought yuh’d better know 
about it, though.” 

“ Mebbe so.” Jud Kerr sat in silence for several 
minutes, pensively studying the glowing coal of his 
cigarette. His next question surprised the rancher. 

“Have yuh got any gold in th’ house, Mr. 
Ferguson ?” 

“Why, yes. Matter of two or three hundred, I 
reckon, but why? D’yuh need more money, son?” 

“JT might use some gold.” ‘The youth rose, 
opened the buttons of his shirt, and after a moment’s 
fumbling pulled a plump money belt from beneath 
the garment. 

“What yuh gave me th’ other day is more’n 
enough,” he explained. ‘“ But I got a hunch I’d 
like t’ trade some of it f?r gold—all yuh can spare.” 

Ferguson produced a heap of double eagles from 
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the old-fashioned iron safe set in his wall, and 
watched solemnly while the youth substituted them 
for the bills in his belt. 

“ Jud,” he said at last, “ just in case there’s any 
slip, what’s th’ play ? ” 

Kerr grinned, his rare, cold smile flashing for an 
instant across his sombre features. 

“Just this,” he volunteered. “If I do get in 
with those hombres I’ve got t’ play their game. 
There’d be no use in me makin’ a play at havin’ 
done any steer-rustlin’ around here. They know 
all about everything that’s been goin’ on along those 
lines. But if they haven’t had any hand in th’ 
express-car hold-up—why, that’s my bet. I'll be 
th’ son-of-a-gun that done it—an’ I’ll have th’ gold 
t’ flash t? back my play!” 

He froze into sudden silence as Nancy’s voice, 
issuing some instructions to Wing, floated through 
the closed door. A moment later the two men 
heard the slam of the screen door leading to the 
porch and the girl’s quick footfalls crossing the ’dobe- 
paved “gallery.” Kerr flicked his cigarette into 
the empty fireplace. 

“ T’ll be gettin’ back to th’ other room,” he said. 
He turned at the door and looked back, his thin, 
pale face as expressionless as the wooden surface 
behind him. 

* T’ll pull out ’fore moonrise,” he announced, and 
disappeared. 

Ferguson did not see him again, nor did he hear 
the silent-footed youth depart. On his way to bed 
the rancher rapped at the door of the room Jud 
had occupied, but by that time the gunman had 


placed ten miles between himself and the Flying-F _ 
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and was camped at a waterhole on the eastern edge 
of Keystone mesa, staring at the cold stars circling 
above him and carefully planning his reappearance 
in the little town of Geronimo. 

Four years earlier, almost to the day, he had left 
the county seat, shackled to a deputy sheriff and on 
his way to the State penitentiary. He recalled the 
many curious glances levelled at him as he had 
clambered awkwardly, hampered by the handcuffs, 
into the stage, the deputy climbing beside him over 
the tall wheel, his left wrist chained to Jud’s right. 
It had been a day of storm, a cold easterly wind 
driving before it low-hanging clouds that hid the 
upper half of the nearby mountains, and for a 
minute or two he had made a half-hearted attempt 
to avoid those curious eyes by pulling his hat brim 
low over his face and sinking his chin in the up- 
turned collar of his slicker. As the stage driver, 
wiping his lips with the back of his hand, crossed 
the yard, a sullen defiance had welled up within the 
convicted murderer. He had jerked off his hat, 
raised his head, and swept the crowd with cold, 
emotionless stare. His lips curled now as he remem- 
bered how those in the front ranks had shifted 
uneasily and moved aside. 

Geronimo would not have forgotten him, Jud 
Kerr told himself. A jury had declared him guilty, 
and in the minds of every inhabitant of his birth- 

“place he was a desperate character—a killer. Well, 
they’d have something more to talk about before 
they were much older ! 

He drowsed in his blankets until late the following 
morning, smoking innumerable brown paper cigar- 

 ettes. He wished his reappearance in the county 
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seat to be towards evening, when Berger’s saloon 
would be crowded and an audience would be assured. 

He lunched extravagantly on all the food that 
remained in his saddlebags, remounted the bay, and 
just as the sun was dipping toward the crests of 
the Dolores trotted down the single street of the 
straggling frontier village. 

“ Ain’t changed a bit,” he told himself as his 
quick eyes swept over the dozen stores and dwellings, 
the worn hitching-posts and tie-rails that stood out- 
side the various buildings, and the familiar typically 
Western false fronts that were erected on several of 
the structures to convey the impression of a non- 
existent second storey. 

Something of the defiance of four years ago 
toward the town and its people swept over him as 
he stripped the saddle from the bay’s back and left 
the horse in the stable behind Berger’s. ‘The’ barn 
boss walked with him to the door, his eyes widening 
perceptibly as the brighter light revealed a lean, 
sinewy figure under a broad Stetson and with a black 
gun on either hip, the holsters—obviously new but 
already well broken in—tied down by leather thongs 
about the man’s thighs. 

He noticed that the newcomer’s horse was branded 
on the right shoulder with a “ Turkey-track,” a 
mark unknown to him, 

“ Ridin’ far, stranger ? ” he remarked casually. 

** Maybe.” 

The curt reply discouraged further efforts toward 
friendship, and the barn boss hastily lifted the heavy, 
square-skirted saddle to a peg and gazed curiously 
after the stranger as he strode across the muddy 
trampled area between the hotel and the corrals. 
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Jud had come to Geronimo to play a part, and 
the bitterness that took possession of him as he 
faced the familiar town made the role in which he 
had cast himself a very easy one. If his father had 
only... 

Fsiecs was well patronised and Jud had pushed 
his way through the crowd to the bar and ordered 
a drink before he was recognised. 

“Jud Kerr!” 

The black bottle in his hand, he turned slowly to 
face the speaker, who had risen from a card table 
and was advancing with hand outstretched. He 
instantly recognised Thad Marvin, the Geronimo 
blacksmith and a neighbour since his boyhood. 
With an effort so intense that the hand with which 
_ he gripped the bottle almost broke the heavy glass, 
Jud resisted the impulse to accept the friendly 
greeting. Aloud he said: 

“That’s my name. What is it t? you?” 

“Why, boy, don’t you remember me? I’m 
Thad Marvin—Uncle Thad!” 

“‘ Sure I remember you.” 

He deliberately turned his back and poured him- 
self a drink, tossed it down, and refilled the glass. 
As he pushed the bottle to one side he saw, in the 
mirror behind the bar, the older man still standing 
in the middle of the room, his hand extended and 
an expression of utter bewilderment spreading slowly 
‘over his face. 

Others had noticed the rebuff, and Jud could feel 
a score of eyes on his back and sense the whispers 
that were passing swiftly from man to man. Within 
an hour, he knew, every resident of the town would 

be aware of his return, and the death of Hargis would 
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be recalled and re-discussed and made as general a 
topic of village gossip as it had been on the day 
following its actual occurrence. 

He heard the sound of old Thad’s retreating foot- 
steps and turned and faced the room. Directly 
across from where he stood was an unoccupied 
table, and he carried his drink there and sat down, 
deliberately placing his back to the wall and facing 
the swinging doors that opened on the rough board 
walk outside. The gesture conveyed the desired 
effect, for his ears, doubly acute as the result of 
four years of straining for every forbidden whisper, 
detected the conversation at an adjoining table. 

“Yep. Knocked th’ whole side of th’ other 
feller’s head in with an axe. Jest a kid, too, but if 
it hadn’t come out that Hargis had been makin’ 
war talk he’d’ve swung.” 

“ D’yuh notice how he’s sittin’-—watchin’ th’ 
door? Who d’yuh reckon he’s waitin’ for ? ” 

“Tdunno. Sheriff, maybe.” 

“Well, it ain’t none of my argument. That 
hombre’s poison mean or I’m a Piute. I’m goin’ 
Pariits/ 

“No yuh ain’t. There’s th’ sheriff now!” 

A stocky figure appeared in the doorway, standing 
there for several minutes in quiet conversation with 
Thad Marvin. Every man tensed expectantly as 
the officer walked across the room and stood by 
the gunman’s table, his hand resting on the back of 
a chair. Like the majority of the men in the bar 
he was coatless, his vest hanging unbuttoned and 
exposing the black butt of a gun thrust in the waist- 
band of his?trousers. 

s Howdy, Jud.” 
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Kerr, for the second time since his arrival in 
the town, declined to shake hands. 

“ Howdy.” 

“Jud ”—Sheriff Thorne hesitated an instant— 
““we—I wasn’t lookin’ f’r you just yet. Were yuh 
pardoned out ?” 

“None of yore damn business,” snapped the 
youth, “write t? Phoenix if yuh want t’ know.” 

““ Now, son ”—the sheriff successfully concealed 
his anger—‘“ no call f’r yuh to land stiff-legged. 
Yuh know as well as I do that it is my business. 
But we'll let it go. I was yore friend and yore dad’s 
friend, an’ I want yuh to know that bygones is by- 
gones. We’re glad to have yuh back—long as yuh 
behave yoreself.”’ 

Jud’s teeth flashed in a mirthless, sneering grin. 
He twisted in his chair, thrust one hand deep into 
the side pocket of his trousers, and slapped a dozen 
broad gold coins clinking down on the stained 
surface of the table. 

“There’s plenty more where they come from,” he 
sneered, “‘ an’ they’re a passport to any town I 
ever heard of. I got money to pay my way an’ 
there ain’t no cow-town sheriff goin’ t’ give me 
a Sunday-school talk about it. If yuh don’t like 
it go ahead an’ throw down!” 

His voice rose, rasping and menacing, with the 
final words. It was a “ call” but Thorne preferred 

to ignore it. 

“Keep yore hair on, Jud. Nobody’s throwin’ 
down on yuh—yet! But jest paste it in yore hat 
that there’s no room in Geronimo f’r bad men!” 

While they. were talking, Shoemaker, owner of 
the S-in-a-Box, walked through from the dining- 
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room to the bar. Jud rose, pushed past the sheriff, 
and swaggered up to the rancher. 

“ 1’m wantin’ a job,” he stated, his words clearly 
audible to every man present, “are yuh takin’ on 
any hands?” 

Shoemaker recognised the youth instantly. He 
recalled Ferguson’s request that they co-operate 
so far as possible with Jud and realised that there 
was more in the question than a request for work. 
Jud gave no hint of the answer he desired, but 
Shoemaker did not think it possible he really 
wished employment on the S-in-a-Box., He looked 
the gunman up and down, hesitating a few seconds 
before replying. 

*1’m hirin’ good men,” he announced at last, 
“but I want to pick em. I don’t need you.” 

Kerr turned back to his table. 

“Guess I’m just travellin’? through, Sheriff,” 
he observed. “There don’t seem to be any jobs 
layin’ ’round loose. But I aim to stay here till 
I feel like movin’ on.” ; 

He sat there for an hour, carefully studying 
the men who came and went or lingered about 
the bar and the card games. Although the room 
was crowded at times and tables in considerable 
demand no one made any effort to occupy any 
of the chairs that stood unused about where he 
was sitting. Twice during the hour he called 
for another drink, a momentary hush falling over 
the room as he raised his voice to give the order. 
He sat with his chair tipped back against the wall, 
his eyes apparently fixed on the door, but straining 
his ears for every word of the talk that was going on 
around him. 
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The men of Geronimo, he knew, did not fear 
him. They recognised him as a gunman, as a 
potential killer, but there was nothing of personal 
apprehension, no shrinking from his presence, 
in their attitude. Practically all of them were 
armed, in a day and region where a six-shooter 
was as much a part of a man’s dress as his boots ; 
and any one of them would be willing to back his 
skill with the weapon against Kerr’s should the 
youth make a “ war talk.” 

Jud, however, had made it clear by his actions 
that his feud, if any, was not with any of the men 
now in the room. Apparently he wished to be 
let alone to watch the door. They accorded him 
the isolation he desired but nothing more. There 
was even a certain air of defiance in the scraps of 
conversation that reached his ears. 

“Old Bill Kerr’s boy—born here . . . got off 
easy with five years ... don’t know.. .” 

Called Thorne proper told him to go right 
ahead an’ draw. . 

“No, he didn’ t. Why should he? Pinnin’ 
a star on a man don’t mean that he’s got t’ back 
off with every hombre that gets a little on th’ prod.” 


** He ain’t boozin’ much . . . Just sittin’ there 
an’ watchin’ th’ door. . . .” 

“Nov... but I’m jest as glad it ain’t me he’s 
waitin’ t? see walkin .. .” 


Old Thad Marvin had returned to his card game, 
' in which the sheriff had taken a seat. Shoemaker 
had finished his drink and departed, the place where 
he had stood at the bar being occupied by a long- 
legged, red-faced cowpuncher from the Lazy-K, 

just drunk enough to be argumentative, and noisily 
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shaking dice for drinks with two equally inebriated 
companions. ‘They were discussing the relative 
speeds and merits of a certain Lazy-K cowpony 
and a pinto mustang that was reputed to be the 
fastest horse on the Papago Reservation. Though 
but two horses were involved, the debate, in some 
manner known only to Bacchus, became three-sided, 
victory apparently belonging to him with the 
strongest lungs. 

A man who stood near them, evidently annoyed 
by the clamorous argument, picked up his drink 
and walked to one of the tables. Jud’s eyes followed 
him. He recalled having seen him standing near 
Shoemaker when the rancher had refused him a 
job, but he could not remember him as a native 
of the region during his boyhood years in the 
town. He was not young, more than fifty, Jud 
estimated, but there was an almost youthful 
alertness and certitude in his every movement. 
His tanned features were shaded by the universal 
broad-brimmed Stetson, from beneath which Jud 
caught a flash of cold, steel-blue eyes. A firm 
mouth was partly hidden by a sweeping “ Texas ” 
moustache matching in colour the clavo—the 
iron-grey goatee—on his chin. 

Jud glanced again as the man sat down, observing 
a pair of high-heeled boots on the crossed legs. 
Stockman, evidently, but not from this section 
unless he had arrived within the last four years, 
Pretty well fixed, too, if the garish watch chain 
of raw nuggets was any indication. The steel 
eyes turned on him and he looked away hastily, 
taking up again his watch on the door but conscious 
all the time of the close scrutiny he was receiving 
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from the stranger. Jud had been spied on day 
and night, from peep-hole, wicket, and sentry-box 
for four years and he knew when he was being 
watched. 

A Mexican cowpuncher, almost hidden beneath 
an enormous sombrero with a cintillo of gold and 
silver braid in the form of a snake with jewelled 
eyes, stood for a moment in the doorway and then 
entered the room, huge silver-mounted “ Chi- 
huahua ” spurs with three-inch rowels and double 
chains clanking at his high heels. An ivory-handled 
revolver was thrust in the folds of the brilliant 
sash that was knotted about his waist, the fringed 
ends of the silk sweeping trousers of soft, dark red 
leather, the wide bell-bottoms slashed with inserts 
of vivid green. He walked directly to the stranger’s 
table and chattered for a few minutes in rapid 
Spanish punctuated with a dozen gestures and 
expressive shrugs. The older man shook his head 
briefly and Jud heard the words “‘ Ahora no”— 
“not now”—rumble from behind the grey 
moustache. The tall Mexican shrugged again and 
departed swaggering. 

A few minutes later Jud also left the bar, weary 
of the lights, the noise, and the heavy air. As 
he passed through the door to the tiny hotel office 
he was conscious that the grey eyes of the middle- 
aged stranger followed him. | 

He remained in Geronimo for three days, eating 
and sleeping at Berger’s ; spending his days on the 
narrow porch built a few inches above the sidewalk 
in front of the hotel and his nights in the crowded 
bar-room. He spoke to no one, nor, after his 

attitude of the first night, did anyone make an 
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attempt to open conversation with him. He 
knew that the news of his return had been spread 
from one end of the county to the other by the 
almost telepathic speed of the “ grapevine tele- 
graph ” and that his truculent defiance of Sheriff 
Thorne was being discussed in ranch house and 
isolated line-camp from end to end of the Cobre 
Valley. 

Men he had known since childhood passed him 
on the street or in the bar without sign of recog- 
nition while he was eyed with frank curiosity by 
strangers as he sat tilted back in his chair against 
the log wall of the resort, his eyes rarely leaving 
the swinging doors. On the third night the 
sheriff accosted him again. 

“Jud,” he said kindly, “yuh came down here 
with a chip on yore shoulder, but I was a good 
friend of yore dad’s an’ I just wanted to tell yuh 
that th’ O-Z-Bar outfit, out by Tanque Verde, 
is hirin’? men. There’s a job there if yuh want t’ 
go after it.” 

“Yeah ?”’ responded Jud, deliberately sneering. 
The ranch in question was fifty miles west, far 
beyond the limits of the Cobre Valley and Geronimo 
County. “ Thinkin’ yuh’d like t’ see me git out 
of yore two-by-twice town, are yuh?” 

Thorne turned away, shrugging his shoulders 
in disgust, and Jud addressed his final words to the 
sheriff's broad back. 

“Tm pullin? out to-morrow, anyhow. I’m 
headin’ south—through Bitter Wells.” 

** An’ a damn good place for him!” the angry 
Thorne muttered to Thad Marvin as he sat down- 
beside the blacksmith. ‘‘ Unless I miss my guess 
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there’s hombres down there that’]] sure trim that 
young rooster’s comb for him!” 

A half-hour later Jud went to his room. He 
touched a match to the kerosene lamp, replaced 
the smoky glass chimney, and turned to the window. 
A man was standing less than six feet from the 
unscreened sash and Jud started back, his Colts 
leaping from their holsters. The stranger held 
up his hand, palm outward, in the world-wide 
gesture of peace, and Kerr recognised the moustache 
and goatee as the lamplight fell across the face. 
His thumbs slipped down from the hammers and 
he slowly restored the weapons to his belt. He 
had seen the stranger only once since the first night 
he had spent in the town. 

“| want t’ talk with you,’ the bearded man said 
softly. ‘‘ Come out here back of th’ barns.” 

As if taking obedience for granted he turned 
and walked through the shadows toward the deeper 
darkness of the unpainted outbuildings. Wonder- 
ing, Jud blew out his lamp, stepped through the 
open window to the ground, and followed. 

“My name’s Paxon—Joe Paxon,” the stranger 
said. ‘ I’ve been watchin’ yore play this last couple 
of days an’ I want t’ talk t’ you.” 

Jud squatting on his heels, waited. 

“First, not that I give a damn but just for 
my own information, how did yuh leave th’ 
 calabozo?” 

“‘ Pardoned out—good behaviour,” replied Kerr 
shortly. He could not figure the stranger’s play 
but he’d answer his’ questions, volunteering no 
information. 


“Uh-huh. Not that I cared any. Yuh told 
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th’ sheriff t’night that yuh was pullin’ out f’r 
Bitter Wells. Why?” 

““Nothin’ in particular. Place is new since 
my time ’round here. Thought I’d take a look 
at it.” Jud considered a moment and then fired 
a shot into the dark. “I was thinkin’ somethin’ 
might turn up down there.” 

“Was yuh? Can yuh ride?” The query, 
in Arizona, was superfluous. 

“‘I was raised out here.” 

* Shoot ?'” 

“* Some.” 

ce Rope ? 29 

“Good enough to get by, I reckon.” 

Paxon chewed for a moment on an unlighted cigar 
he drew from his breast pocket. 

“T take it,” he said at last, “that there’s no 
love lost ’tween you an’ th’ folks around here— 
includin’, f’r instance Shoemaker ? ” 

“That’s my business ! ”” 

“It’s mine too, as yuh might find out ’fore yo’re 
a heap older. How ’bout it?” 

Jud decided that a better impression would be 
made if he maintained every appearance of caution. 

“Well, I can get along all right without ’em,” he 
admitted at last. 

“Does that take in Ferguson an’? Barron an’ 
Duffield ? ” 

Jud permitted four monosyllables to convey 
the esteem in which he held Shoemaker’s associates 
and then suddenly recalled that he was supposed 
to bear a reputation for surliness. He turned sharply 
to the stranger. 


* What th’ hell are yuh deivin’ at ?” he snapped. 
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“ Keep yore hair on,” Paxon warned. “ I’ve 
been checkin’ up a little on yuh an’ I know what 
I’m doin’. Yuh said yuh could rope.” He hesita- 
ted an instant, then continued quietly : “Can yuh 
swing a wide loop ? ” 

“ Meanin’?” Jud countered. 

His query was merely a play for additional time. 
To a Westerner Paxons’s question was capable 
of but one interpretation. It was a figure of 
speech common from Montana to the Border and 
from Nebraska to the Coast Ranges to designate 
those who did not inquire too closely into brands or 
other evidences of ownership when handling cattle. 

“* Meanin’ just that!” Paxon could be as terse 
as he. 

“It depends some on who I’m ridin’ for,” 
remarked Jud carefully. The reply appeared to 
satisfy the older man. 

“J reckon you'll do,” he observed. “ Listen 
here. [ve got an outfit not a thousand miles 
away from here an’ there’s a job open f’r any young 
feller with some savvy an’ who knows that a closed 
mouth spills no mush. Do you want it? There’s 
a hundred a month an’ all found. I pay my men 
well. Here’s two weeks in advance.” 

Jud promptly laid his own cards on the table. 
He pushed back the bills and silver the other 
tendered. 

[ll give yore game a whirl, mister, but let th’ 
money ride till I call for it. I got plenty—workin’ 
at a little job north of here—up ’round Trinity.” 

He could feel Paxon’s cold eyes boring into him 
but the other man made no comment, merely 
restoring the offered wages to his pocket. 
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“Have it any way yuh like it. It’s here when 
yuh want it. Yo’re workin’ fr me now. Go on 
back an’ go to bed an’ f’rget yuh ever saw me unless 
I speak to yuh first. D’yuh know where Sowbelly 
Canyon comes into th’ Alkali Wash ? ” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“ Be there by noon of Tuesday. Camp at th’ 
spring there. Yuh may have to wait a while but 
don’t be late. When a feller with a green hand- 
kerchief ’round his neck shows up ask him th’ time. 
If he says ‘ time we was movin’ on’ he’s yore man. 
Tell him Joe sent yuh—just that, not Paxon— 
an’ he’ll take yuh up to my place.” 

“ Bitter Wells ? ” hazarded Kerr. 

“No, not Bitter Wells.” ‘The other flung the 
words over his shoulder as he rose and moved away 
through the darkness. “ Bitter Wells ain’t open to 
men that ain’t seen Kingdom Come! ” 


CHAPTER V 


Tue guide promised by Paxon kept Jud Kerr 
waiting for several hours at the appointed 
rendezvous. Jud could distinguish the brilliant 
emerald green of the silk bandanna about his 
throat long before the man’s features were visible. 
His horse, the gunman noted approvingly, was a 
splendid roan, rangy enough to give promise of good 
speed yet not too large for cow-work. ‘The rider— 
a leathery-skinned, blue-eyed individual with a .45 
thrust in the pocket of his heavy chaps—looked up as 
Kerr approached him, nodding a curt salutation. 

“‘ Howdy,” Jud responded, “‘ can yuh tell me the 
time, stranger ?” 

The man looked him up and down, his glance 
hovering for a moment on the two guns tied down 
on his thighs. He peered at a fat silver watch he 
produced from the pocket of his flannel shirt. 

* Damn thing’s quit again,” he complained, 
shaking it vigorously and holding it to his ear. 
“Time we was movin’ on, I reckon.” 

“Joe sent me,” continued Jud, completing the 
_ formula of identification. ‘The other slid out of his 
saddle, shook hands, and tendered the “‘ makings.” 

“My name’s Pierce,” he volunteered, “’Tom 
Pierce.” Jud gave his name, rolled a cigarette, 
and awaited the next move. Pierce waved his hand 
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“We gotta go clean over there,” he observed, 
“and then cut over what we call Perditas Pass to 
th’? Granadas.” 

“Yuh’ll have t’ make considerable of a swing,” 
said Jud, “that'll take yuh straight out through 
th’ sand hills an’ then yuh run into Laguna Seca.” 

“Yo’re ridin’ fr Paxon now,” was the cryptic 
reply. ‘ There’s a-plenty yuh can still learn about 
this country.” 

Jud saddled the bay pony he had picketed below 
the spring and they rode side by side across the 
level valley known as the Alkali Wash. This was 
Lazy-K range and Barron’s cattle grazed here and 
there on the lush black-topped grama grass, raising 
their heads to stare toward the riders. Kerr 
realised that for some time he would be on trial 
with the men of Paxon’s gang so adopted a close- 
mouthed policy and permitted all conversation to 
come from Pierce. 

They crossed the wash and mounted the first 
of the series of “‘ benches ”’ that, broken here and 
there by canyon and ridge, rose one after another 
toward the distant peaks of the Grenadiers. Yellow 
greasewood and the grey-green of mescal, slender 
sotol, and “Spanish bayonet ” dotted the slopes. 
The scanty timber was made up of “ blackjack ”—its 
hard wood burning almost like anthracite coal— 
white oak, the trees deformed and strangled by 
great clumps of the parasitic mistletoe; tangled, 
impenetrable hackberry growths ; and, occasionally, 
on the higher, rocky ridges, manzanita bushes, 
the lustrous red branches gleaming through the 
thick masses of polished, olive-green leaves. The 
thorny, scrubby mesquite was everywhere, par- 
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ticularly along the beds of the “ washes” as they 
approached the more hilly country. 

““Good feed,” commented Pierce as they jogged 
from the first bench to a broad expanse of mesa that 
was covered almost stirrup-deep in waving grass. 

“ Plenty of it,” Jud agreed. Such conversation 
appeared perfectly harmless. Pierce glanced at 
the coil of rope strapped on the right side of the 
bulge below his companion’s saddle-horn. 

“D’yuh dally or tie?” he inquired, opening 
the endless discussion of range dwellers as to whether 
a rope should be tied to the saddle-horn with a 
figure-8 knot or whether the user should rely on 
holding and throwing calf or steer by taking a couple 
of overlapping turns—“ dallies *—about the horn 
after throwing the loop. 

“TI tie her down,” Kerr responded. ‘“‘ Only time 
I tried dallyin’ I pulled off a finger-nail.” 

“It’s a good way t’ do it!” said the other, 
“most of us tie too. Couple of Mexicans up at 
th’ camp dally, but they use rawhide riatas an’ have 

to. Wyoming, he dallies.” 

- Jud quelled a momentary impulse to ask who 
or what Wyoming might be. That knowledge 
would come. Pierce, once started, talked on. 

“‘ Lord, that hombre can sure handle a rope,” he 
mused. “ Wait till yuh hear them greasers yell ‘da 
le vuelta,’ as he makes his turns! Dern if I can 
see how he does it, always goin’ masked like he does!” 

So, thought Kerr, there’s one man that always 
wears a mask, eh ? Wonder what his game is? 

Behind them, as they climbed, lay miles of brown 
hills, the solid colour broken by patches of black- 
jack and yellow-white slashes that marked the 
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outcropping of the rocky ridges. Ahead, still far in 
the distance, were the Grenadiers, and far to the 
south-east Jud could see the Chiricahuas, a blue 
cloud low on the blue horizon. There were 
no trails save the occasional aimless, meandering 
tracks of the many cattle, but Pierce seemed to 
know where he was going, swerving back continually 
to a course slightly north of east. ‘The route, 
Jud knew, would bring them eventually to the 
deserted, mirage-haunted Laguna Seca—the great 
“ Dry Lake” of the Cobre Valley—more than 
twenty miles square, bordered by sand dunes that 
ran off into a quagmire absolutely impassable 
to any creature but the swift hawks and lumbering, 
mute carrion crows. 

They passed from the Lazy-K to the northern 
limits of Shoemaker’s range and in the course of 
the afternoon encountered one of the S-in-a-Box 
punchers. He drew rein as they approached, cocked 
one leather-clad leg over the saddle-horn, produced 
tobacco and papers, and was ready to open con- 
versation. Pierce merely nodded to him curtly 
and rode steadily on. ‘Ten minutes later, as they 
crossed the face of a steep slope covered with 
grama and tall waving clumps of tough bear-grass, 
Jud glanced back. The cowboy still sat there, 
gazing curiously after the strangers who had violated 
all the ethics of the friendly range. 

The crests of the Grenadiers still lay ahead of 
them as Pierce pulled up at a tiny spring that trickled 
over the face of a rock in a deep gorge where oak, 
manzanita, and fragrant, azure-berried juniper 
struggled for a roothold in the rocky walls. The 
pool below the spring had been trampled into a 
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muddy clay and fouled by cattle, but clear water 
could be obtained at the base of the rock over 
which the inch-wide stream flowed and a hundred 
feet below the V of the canyon widened into a 
diminutive “ bench” where the nutritious grama 
grew high around the bear-grass and the towering 
spiny mescal. Immediately above the spring 
Indians, or perhaps wandering prospectors, had 
camped for sufficient time to warrant a semi-per- 
manent shelter and had erected a hut of mescal 
poles, thatched with bundles of bear-grass. 

The two men hobbled their horses and turned 
them loose in the tiny pasture, filled Jud’s canteen 
and the blackened coffee-pot that rattled behind 
Pierce’s saddle, and climbed to the hut. 

“Good place fr centipedes an’ t’rant’lers,” 
observed the guide as he vigorously wielded a long 
stick to remove the litter that covered the rocky 
floor, “ but it’s level. Any other place ’round here 
a man’d wake up in th’ mornin’ an’ find hisself 
a quarter mile away from his pants an’ his blankets.” 

He crushed a scorpion that scuttled, claws up 
and tail lashing angrily, from beneath a fragment 
of bark and probed the grass thatch to dislodge 
other poisonous pests. 

“ Only thing in th’ world I’m really scared of,” 
he remarked. “These here crawly, stingin’ bugs 
sure give me th’ horrors!” 

. They supped on bacon, canned tomatoes, frying- 
pan bread and coffee and smoked their cigarettes 
by the glow of the coals, gazing out gravely toward 
where the sun, sinking behind the Dolores, threw 
long pencils of light through clouds golden, purple, 
and crimson to the distant Waterstones and 
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Huachucas. The afterglow, nowhere more vivid 
than in the dry Arizona uplands, painted a duplicate 
sunset in soft pastel shades of pink and mauve 
in the east, bathing in warm colour the close-set 
triple peaks of the Tres Cabezas. 

They spread their blankets on the floor of the 
hut and Jud scarcely heard the other man’s earnest 
prayer that neither tarantula, scorpion, centipede, 
nor “ vinegarone”’ “took it into his head to fall 
down Tom Pierce’s neck.” He dropped instantly 
into dreamless slumber, disturbed only when Pierce 
wakened him long before sunrise. 

“It’s blacker than th’ inside of a cow,” the 
outlaw apologised, “but Joe, he likes us to git 
acrost in th’ early light.” 

Somehow or other they caught their horses in 
the darkness and, Pierce in the lead, scrambled 
up the rough slope, dodged in and out through 
juniper and cedar along a ridge where Jud could 
sense rather than see the steep hillside falling away 
on either side; and just as the east was paling 
before the onrushing dawn topped the crest of the 
Grenadiers and followed a long gradually-sloping 
flank of the mountains toward the eastern foothills. 

“Yuh must have eyes like an owl,” Jud told 
his guide admiringly as the silver light over the 
Tres Cabezas was shot with rose. Pierce grinned 
his appreciation. 

** Boss had me spend six months jest ridin’ them 
hills,’ he explained. ‘‘ There ain’t a waterhole 
or a pass I don’t savvy ’r couldn’t find in th’ dark. 
I know more about th’ Cobre Valley ranges than 
Ferguson or Shoemaker an’ th’ rest of ’em put 
together.” 
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“You might put what you know to better use! ” 
was Jud’s unspoken thought. 

They angled down from the ridge they were 
following to a flat that led, widening almost im- 
perceptibly, between protecting hills. It was day- 
light now and Jud could see, at the foot of the slope, 
beyond a desolate area of tawny sand dunes, the 
broad expanse of Laguna Seca. 

Since the land first heaved itself from the bed 
of the great Eocene Ocean the Laguna had been 
there, a mighty barrier between the Cobre Valley 
and the mountains that lay along the New Mexican 
border. It was Laguna Seca—Dry Lake—in name 
only, for during eleven months of the year its 
thousands of acres of quagmire were covered 
with a four or five inch layer of bitter alkaline 
water. For ages the silt from the surrounding 
mountains had washed into this great basin where, 
filtering through the water that covered the surface 
of the ground, it had formed a thick deposit ‘of 
greasy, soft, gumbo mud. 

Here and there the surface waters receded, 
leaving long flat bars which the hot sun rapidly 
baked into an appearance of solidity. Nothing 
in this entire land of paradoxes could be more 
deceptive. The cracked, dried surface skin was 
less than an inch in thickness and below it were 
unplumbed depths of the oozy, clinging mud. 

Here was Mirage Land. From countless sun- 
bathed, unshaded acres the heat waves shimmered 
and flickered, driving the cooler and heavier air far 
above its normal stratum. And this rarefied layer, 
spread over so vast an area, played strange pranks 
with the eyes of those whose business brought them 
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along the steamy shores. The pyramidal brown 
hills, four or five of which heaved themselves up 
through the bog from the underlying rock béds, 
would appear to float suspended fifty feet above 
the wind-ruffled waters. Palm trees nodded and 
waved in alkaline mud where not even marsh grass 
could grow. Cattle ranged, splashing in water and 
over flats that even the twittering “ kildees”’ trod 
uncertainly. Cities, with busy, shaded streets, 
appeared and disappeared on the quagmire, and 
at times a cowpuncher, riding the outflung spurs 
of the Grenadiers, rubbed his eyes and swore at the 
spectacle of a full-rigged ship bowing before the 
wind and ploughing majestically through water too 
shallow to float a wash-tub. 

All trails turned off long before reaching the 
morass or even the dunes of loose, shifting sand 
that rimmed it. One skirted the southern border, 
leading from Geronimo and the San Ysidro settle- 
ments to the little New Mexican village of Crockett. 
Another—the cattle trail from the Cobre Valley to 
the railroad—passed within a mile of the lake for a 
portion of its course and then swung back to the 
westward, toward the Grenadiers, before con- 
tinuing north. A branch, practical only for horse- 
men, intersected this above Laguna Seca to lead 
eastward through the unspeakably rough canyons 
and defiles of the Grenadas to Hesperus and Gryphon 

in the broad Arvipa valley. 

Empty, sinister and sterile, Laguna Seca lay 
amid the encircling ranges ; an obstacle set by God 
as a barrier to man’s progress in this freakish couey 
He had fashioned. 

Jud Kerr knew the Laguna but said nothing as 
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Pierce led the way among the sand dunes through 
the waxing light toward the lake. Almost at the 
edge of the always muddy water the guide checked 
his horse. 

“You was raised in this country, wasn’t you?” 
he asked. 

Jud nodded. 

“Well,” Pierce continued, “if you was bettin’, 
how would you lay against a man ridin’ straight 
acrost there to that spur of th’ Granadas ? ” 

“About a million t’ one. It’s no bet at all. 
Can’t be done!” Jud was very positive. 

His companion threw back his head and laughed. 

“Td sure own yore shirt an’ yore wages f’r th’ 
next thousand years, cowboy! I told yuh that 
ridin’ f’r Paxon would teach yuh somethin’.” He 
leaned confidentially from his saddle. 

“ Listen, Two-gun. I kinda like you an’ damn if I 
ain’t goin’ t’ show yuh th’ bearin’s. Man’s not 
s’posed t’ be let in on this till after he’s been f’r a 
while at Kingdom Come ”—Jud thrilled a little at 
the phrase ; it had also been used by Paxon—“ but 
a man like you, that’s been—that’s been workin’ up 
round Trinity—he might have t’ move fast some- 
time. All yuh need is an hour or so start into th’ 
Grenadiers an’ yuh c’d thumb yore nose at any posse 
that was ever got together. Look back there!” 

Jud obeyed, listening with the utmost attention 
to every word. — 

- “Yuh see th’ Grenadiers—th’ two big lime- 
capped peaks an’ th’ saddle droppin’ away on both 
sides? If yo’re comin’ out of th’ mountains all 
yuh got t’ do is hit this draw that comes down from 
th’ limecaps—stayin’ right in between them two 
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ridges. Yo’re shore under cover all the way. 
Nobody’ll see yuh ’less they ride over th’ ridge. 

“‘ Now take a look at this here dike of caliche.” 
He pointed to an outcropping of the hard, white 
conglomerate that rose almost at their feet and 
vanished a few yards farther on beneath the muddy 
surface of the Laguna. 

“'That’s all there is to it. Yuh just follow this 
dike holdin’ straight f’r that scar of a landslide 
on th’ first peak of th’ Granadas. Th’ dike runs 
clear across under th’ water, solid as a brick road! ” 

He picked up his reins and rode boldly out into 
the morass, his horse walking slowly through three 
inches of dirty water and as many more of slimy 
.mud that overlay the firm footing. Jud’s pony 
snorted and reared rebelliously at the brink but was 
brought to earth and reason by a savage thrust of 
the steel rowels. For a few seconds the bay fought 
to get his head down, but finally yielded and 
followed the outlaw’s mount. 

“Let him pitch all he feels like,” encouraged 
Pierce. “This looks scary, but yuh could ride it 
on a dead run if yuh felt like it. That there reef 
widens out to near a hundred feet, an’ it ain’t 
eighteen inches below th’ water all th’ way over. 
We’ve sent a man up t’ that landslip with a lantern 
an’ drove cattle acrost at night!” 

For the entire distance across the lake he directed 
Jud’s attention to the broad path through the 
quagmire and to the complete lack of tracks to 
betray their passage. 

“We threw ninety head of steers "cross here in 
one afternoon,” he boasted. 

“Couldn’t they be seen from back there ?” 
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inquired Jud, nodding toward the shore behind 
them. 

“Mebbe, but we know pretty well what we’re 
doing *fore we make a drive. ‘That’s Wyoming’s 
job. An’, ’sides—if we was seen any puncher 
would swear it was a mirage. I’ve seen cows 
feedin’ all over this lake, an’ trees an’ boats on it, 
too.” 

“That’s right,” Jud agreed. He knew the weird 
delusions for which the regions were famed. “ But 
how *bout tracks comin’ in? ’Chance of bein’ 
follered in from there, ain’t they ? ” 

“‘ All yuh need is a couple of hours,” retorted 
the outlaw. “That draw comes right out in the 
sandbanks all th’ way to th’ edge of th’ water. 
There’s always a little breeze settin’ down th’ 
draw, whirlin’ around th’ sand, an’ in an hour it’s 
filled in an’ levelled off any amount of tracks.” 

Through the shimmering mirage the mountains 
on the opposite side drew steadily nearer. Finally 
the riders left the water and emerged on a wide 
beach of the hard, gleaming caliche. Ten miles 
away through the curtain of flickering heat waves 
Jud could see the shore from which they had 
departed more than two hours before. They had 
made good time, he decided ; that was a hard pull, 
ploughing through mud and water for the entire 
distance. He wondered how many steers had 
dashed, as cattle will, to one side to evade the 
riders that were pushing them across this hidden 
bridge and, leaving the safety of the causeway, 
disappeared for ever beneath the mire. Once in 
the grip of the mud and they were gone for ever. 
The Laguna Seca never gave up its dead, He 
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dismounted beside Pierce and smoked while the 
horses rested. 

“You sure win!” Jud admitted. “ There ain’t | 
a man in th’ country would believe there was a trail 
’crost here. Only thing that gets me is how did 
you fellows git on to it!” 

Pierce grinned like a delighted small boy. 

“ 'That’s one of Joe’s little tricks. He’s got a box 
full of °em. I’ve heard two yarns. One was that 
he got run out of Texas an’ drifted across to th’ 
Cherry-cows”’—{he gave the general local pro- 
nunciation to the Chiricahuas)—“ an’ was told about 
it while he was holin’ up with a gang of Apaches. 
Other was that he an’ a ’Pache were out huntin’ 
an’ they chased a wounded deer down that draw 
out of th’ Grenadiers. Deer takes out an’ runs 
straight crost th’ lake. Joe figgered that if a deer 
could run through it he could, an’ follered th’ buck. 
Them as tell that story say th’ *Pache didn’t come 
back from this side. Joe figgered one man was 
enough t’ know about this bridge till he was ready 
ese ite 

He rose, stretched, and walked stiffly to his horse. 

“We'll make th’ camp b’fore noon,” he 
announced. 

They followed a clearly defined trail across the 
plateau and into a canyon of the mountains. The 
caliche reef, Jud noted, was the only white rock 
they encountered. These hills were red—a sand- 
stone—as red as others he had seen far to the north 
and west along the Rio Colorado. 

The trail, hard-packed by the hoofs of hundreds 
of horses and cattle, led steadily upward, apparently 
to a destination far toward the crest of the Granadas. 
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The outlaws appeared securely protected against 
pursuit from across the Laguna, but there were 
hunters and prospectors and a few small scattered 
cow outfits in the mountains. Jud put a cautious 
inquiry to Pierce. 

“Lord, no!” laughed that worthy, “ yuh’ve got 
still another surprise comin’ to yuh. Yonder ”— 
he pointed to a precipitous, pinnacled escarpment 
—‘‘is th’ beginnin’ of th’ Big Dike of th’ Granadas. 
It runs clear through th’ mountains an’ a man would 
need six hands with hooks on all of ’em to climb down 
it. We’re right in under th’ south wall.” 

The canyon they were following grew narrower 
and steeper, the red cliffs towering far above them 
at a sharp angle. Pierce halted at the head of the 
pass and waited for Judd-to draw abreast of him. 

“There,” He announced, his arm swinging in a 
wide arc, “is Kingdom Come.” 

Jud looked down a hill as abrupt as that they 
had just climbed and out across a wide, level valley, 
sheltered on all sides. ‘Trees dotted the basin, 
blackjack, tremendous cottonwoods, and—he rubbed 
his eyes to make sure they were not deceiving him— 
even spreading live oaks festooned with the grey 
Spanish moss. 

Almost in the middle of the vista was a group of 
*dobe buildings, a dozen or more, he concluded ; and 
he gazed about with active curiosity as, at a sharp 
gallop, he followed Pierce toward the settlement. 

Here and there they passed cattle and horses, 
grazing placidly on the abundant feed. Jud was 
surprised to note that the stock still bore the 
original brands. No effort had been made to 
“burn ” the owner’s mark to another that would 
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make the animal saleable. He observed, in less than 
a mile, representatives of the Flying-F, the Lazy-K, 
and the Circle-D and concluded that a little search 
would undoubtedly reveal Shoemaker’s S-in-a-Box. 

“This here is where Joe hangs out,” Pierce stated 
as he drew rein before a comfortable four-room 
’dobe. “‘ Frenz lives next door. He’s majordomo 
here, an’ I reckon yuh’d better make his acquaintance 
first off. ‘There he is now.” 

A door slammed in the house he indicated and a 
thick-set, hairy man walked across the *dobe 
“ gallery ” and approached them. His pants—no 
Westerner ever was seen in “ trousers ”—were 
stuffed into the tops of high-heeled boots and his 
burly body was covered with a close-fitting black 
sweater banded with a broad stripe of brilliant red. 
Close-set, pale-blue eyes were almost hidden in a 
tangle of stubbly beard that grew high on his cheek- 
bones, meeting the shaggy mop of hair on which he 
had jammed a soiled Stetson. He stared at Jud 
fixedly. 

“Dutch,” said Pierce, “‘ this here is a new man 
th’ boss had me bring out. Jud Kerr, he calls 
hisself. Jud, this is Frenz, th’ foreman here— 
generally known t’ th’ boys as ‘ Dutch.’ ” 

Frenz made no acknowledgment of the introduc- 
tion. He walked a few steps nearer, still surveying 
Jud from head to heel. 

“*T knew he was comin’,” he grunted at last. 
Speech with him appeared to be a necessary incon- 
venience to be disposed of as rapidly as possible. 
* Joe sent Pablo out last night.” 

He walked slowly around Jud’s horse, inspecting 
the animal closely, then transferred his stare once 
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more to the rider. The little pig eyes returned 
‘again and again to the guns on Jud’s hips. 

“Two guns!” he snorted, and turned abruptly 
to Pierce. “Show him where t’ bunk an’ take 
him over to th’ store.” 

He whirled on his heel with surprising agility 
for so heavy a man and re-entered the house. Jud 
had not spoken a word but he felt a little quiver 
run down his spine and up again as the majordomo 
of Kingdom Come had sneered at his weapons. 
Sooner or later, he told himself, he and Dutch 
Frenz would lock horns ! 

*“ Cheerful hombre,” he remarked aloud to Pierce. 
“Ts that his usual way of sayin’ ‘ howdy’ to a new 
hand?” 

“He’s got a couple under his belt, I reckon,” 
returned the guide philosophically. ‘‘ He ain’t a 
bad feller when he’s sober—an’ him an’ th’ boss is 
like that!” ‘Two out-thrust fingers tightly pressed 
together symbolised the closeness of the relationship. 
He bent down from his saddle and slid the bar releas- 
ing the gate of a well-built corral, two walls of ’dobe 
and two of hewn timbers. 

“ Just leave yore caballo here,” he directed, ‘‘ th’ 
wrangler’ll take him out t’night an’ I guess Frenz will 
get around to givin’ yuh a string t’morrow or next 
day. ‘There’s pegs inside f’r yore saddle an’ chaps.” 

He led the way from the stables to the largest 

building of the little settlement, an L-shaped ’dobe 

with a narrow covered porch on which several men 
were lounging. Jud recognised the Mexican who 
had visited Paxon’s table that first nightin Geronimo. 
White teeth flashed in the swarthy face as the man 
responded to Jud’s “* Buenas tardes.” 
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“This here’s th’ store an’ th’ dinin’-room f’r th’ 
hands,” Pierce explained. ‘Th’ square squatty 
place out back is th’ bunk-house. Yuh can buy 
anything yuh want in here—clothes, smokes, ’r 
booze—an’ it’s charged up t’ yr wages. Yuh 
don’t have t’ pay f’r cartridges. Joe passes all yuh 
want out free.” 

He introduced Kerr to the idle men and also to 
the proprietor of the establishment, a sallow, sad- 
faced individual named Helms. Jud bought a drink 
for his new acquaintances and, during a lull in the 
conversation, asked Pierce if there was any objection 
to his looking over the settlement. 

“Sure not!” the outlaw ejaculated and Jud, 
with a nod to the men, sauntered out in the sunlight. 

“Kingdom Come” comprised at least a dozen 

houses exclusive of the store, bunk-house and stables. 
All were built of the convenient, easily-handled 
’dobe and the staunch construction gave a surprising 
impression of solidity and permanence. This was, 
no casual rustler’s camp—here to-day and moved 
fifty miles by to-morrow. The settlement must 
have been here a year or more, he decided, noticing 
the weathered appearance of the woodwork on some 
of the buildings and the little flower and vegetable 
gardens that had been laid out around others; and 
he marvelled at the thoroughness with which Paxon 
had planned. 
_ The valley was a good five miles wide from the 
ridge whence he had first viewed it to the towering 
walls of the Big Dike of the Granadas, and apparently 
three or four times that distance in length along the 
foot of the great escarpment. 

In the houses where he had noticed the garden 
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he had seen women—Mexicans both—one as fat as 
the other was lean—and both soiled and slatternly. 
They gave the final touch of domesticity to the 
village, however, and it was difficult for him to 
picture it as an outlaw camp. 

Before him were the two houses occupied by 
Paxon and Frenz and he circled about them widely. 
The foreman had seemed inclined to be hostile and 
there was no sense in seeking trouble with a drunken 
man. He turned the corner of a smaller cottage 
and was greeted by a rapid drumming of tiny hoofs 
and a shrill, angry voice. 

“ Now yuh’ve done it, yuh clumsy fool! They 
don’t savvy a bottle anyhow, an’ yuh’ve gone and 
scared th’ hell outa him!” 

Before him, scowling through the bars of a 
Lilliputian corral, was a girl. Only the voice and 
the long hair that escaped from beneath a shabby 
cowboy hat established her sex. She wore patched 
denim overalls, faded by repeated washings to a 
pale-blue, an equally disreputable torn cotton shirt 
under a ragged jumper, and a pair of high-heeled 
boots, scuffed and scarred by brush and stones. 
Blue eyes flashed their resentment at the intrusion 
from a thin face, sprinkled with freckles over a 
sharp little nose; and one tanned hand clutched a 
bottle fitted with a rubber nipple and half full of 
milk. Across the corral an eight-weeks-old colt, 
spindly legs wide apart and small hoofs planted 
squarely, snorted his fear and distrust through wide 
nostrils. 

*“ Sure, ’m soe? Jud apologised. “‘ How was 
I? know you was hoss-tamin’ here?” He slipped 
through the gate and joined her. The child’s eyes 
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widened a trifle as she perceived a stranger and saw 
the guns on his hips. 

“You a new man ?” she asked bluntly. 

“Yeah; just come in to-day. My name’s Kerr 
—Judson Kerr—Jud t’ most folks.” He grinned 
friendlily at her. 

Ever since that dark day that George Hargis had 
gasped out his life at his feet Jud had been lonely 
—as lonely as a man can be and retain his reason. 
For weeks since leaving the penitentiary he had 
played a part—wearing a mask of grim taciturnity 
before all men. His experiences had aged him but 
he was little more than a boy in years, and he felt a 
distinct relief in being thrown in contact with some- 
one with whom he could discard that mask. 
“Now yuh know me,” he continued, “ what’s 
“yore name?” 

*1’m Ann,” she announced. ‘ Ann de la Galera 
—Paxon’s Ann.” 

“* Ann of the Wagon,” Jud translated silently, his 
eyes resting again on the blue eyes and the fair skin 
that was visible beneath the tan through the torn 
shirt. “ P’ll lay a bet there ain’t a drop of Mex blood 
in yuh!” Aloud he said: 

“Well, I scared yore colt away an’ I reckon it’s 
up t’ me t’ catch him for yuh.” 

An old lass-rope, too badly frayed to be of further 
use in handling cattle, lay near-by. He picked it 

up, shook out a loop, and took a step toward the 
fugitive, his hand at his side, the noose dragging 
beside him on the ground. The colt reared and 
whirled, as quickly as only colts can whirl, but Jud’s 
hand jerked forward in a sudden flip almost wholly 
from the wrist and the loop sailed out to settle 
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accurately about the little creature’s neck. The 
colt reared again at the bite of the rope, pawing and 
squealing, but Jud snubbed him firmly and walked 
steadily up to him, talking soothingly. He had 
always “had a way with hosses,” and in less than 
two minutes was standing beside the colt, patting 
the slim neck and loosening the choking loop. 

“‘ Now bring in yore bottle,” he told the girl; 
“he'll take it all right.” 

She trotted forward obediently and offered the 
nipple to the captive, who, after some preliminary 
snuffings and a snort or two, accepted it and sucked 
eagerly. 

“Where'd yuh git him ? ” Jud inquired. 

“He’s a dogie. I don’t know whether his 
mammy died or if she left him, but I found him out 
on the range a couple of week: ago. He was awful 
pore—thin’s a snake. It’s a damn shame.” 

Jud ignored the oath. 

“Say,” the child continued, “ yo’re pretty good 
with a rope, cowboy! D’yuh think yuh could learn 
me that trick?” 

He studied her gravely. 

** Aw, gee, please!” she insisted. “1 wanta be 
a top hand some day.” 

“ J reckon yuh could git it all right,” replied Jud. 
“* All there is to it is gettin’ yore distance. Yuh’d 
have t’ know it if yuh was ever catchin’ hosses in a 
rope corral. Is Joe Paxon yore daddy ? ” 

** No, I ain’t got no daddy. Paxon is... he’s 
Paxon. I call him Joe same as all th’ hands.” 

The colt drained the bottle, nuzzled greedily for 
more, and finally stalked away. Jud squatted on his 
heels beside the fence, built himself a cigarette, and 
H 
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replied to a string of questions from his new play- 
mate as to horse-breaking, roping, and riding. 

“Td think yuh’d pick up all that sort of stuff from 
th’ other hands,” her emarked at last. “‘ How long v’e 
yuh been here ? ” 

“¢ All my life!” was the astonishing answer. “I 
never was no place else. Joe brought me an’ old 
Juanita here when I was jest a baby. We lived here 
all alone—’cept when he come out t’ bring us grub— 
till year before last when he come out with a bunch of 
other men an’ built Kingdom Come. Not long 
after that Juanita died—she was bout a thousand 
years old—an’ I took care of myself. I never learned 
anything about th’ range ’cause Joe don’t want me 
to have nothin’ to do with th’ hands. He raises 
hell when any of ’em hang ’round me.” 

“‘ Did Joe teach yuh t’ cuss ?” asked Jud. 

Her brows wrinkled. 

“Cuss ? What’s that ?”’ 

“ Sayin’ words like ‘damn’ and ‘ hell.’ ” 

“Why, no. I’ve always said ’em. What’s th’ 
matter with ’em ? He does raise hell!” 

Jud squirmed uncomfortably. For the first 
time in his life he struggled with a problem at once 
educational and esthetic. 

““T don’t know,” he replied at last, crushing his 
cigarette on the heel of his boot. ‘‘ Men say ’em 
but girls don’t.” 

“That’s right,” she remarked placidly, ““I am a 
girl, ain’t 1? J ain’t never knowna girl. There’s 
only two or three women here—all Mexicans’ wives 
’cept old Mrs. Frenz—an’ I don’t bother with any 
of ’em since Juanita died. ‘There was a girl here 
once, though. Her name was Estelle. She was 
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real pretty an’ had lots of nice clothes, but Joe, he 
sent her away an’ he raised he—well, that’s what he 
did !—with th’ man that brung her here. She said 
‘damn’ an’ lots of other things—’specially when Joe 
told her t’ vamoose. I heard her.” 

**T reckon she did,” agreed the perspiring Jud, 
“ but then, yuh see, she couldn’t’ve been much good. 
Good girls don’t say things like that.” 

“Well,” announced Ann, “I reckon J want t’ be 
a good girl, all right, ’cause I don’t want t’ be like 
Estelle was. I tell yuh, Jud ’—she planked herself 
down cross-legged in front of him and rested her 
brown hands on his knees—“‘I tell yuh; [ll quit 
this here cussin’ if yuh’ll teach me how t’ rope an’ 
tie! Will yuh?” 

Kerr picked up her hand and shook it solemnly. 

“Sure I will! Ill make a top hand outa yuh 
innotime! We’re pardners now, savvy ?” 

She returned the grip enthusiastically and trotted 
beside him to the gate, making him promise that 
the lessons would begin on the following day. 

“ An’ we'll go out an’ catch up a cow an’ give that 
orphan of yores some real milk,” he remarked. 
*'Yo’re feedin’ him canned milk, an’ there ain’t 
nothin’ in that stuff that’s goin’ t’ make him strong. 
So long, pardner.” _ 

They shook hands again and he marched down 
the hill toward the store, whistling contentedly for 
the first time since before he had entered the 
penitentiary for a crime he had not committed. 
Behind him Paxon’s Ann sat on the rickety gate, 
her booted feet swinging ecstatically. 

“ Pardners!” she repeated softly. ‘‘ Gee, I ain’t 
ever hada pardner before! Gee, I like thatfeller fine!” 


CHAPTER VI 


Juv’s whistle continued for the entire distance 
down the gentle descent and across the ’dobe paved 
porch of the store. He walked to the bar, but 
suddenly decided he did not care for a drink, and 
turned back to watch a poker game at one of the 
small tables in the middle of the big building. He 
drew up a chair between two of the players, and while 
apparently watching the fluctuations of luck kept 
his ears open for all stray bits of conversations that 
would add to his knowledge of the rustlers’ plans. 

Odd remarks—mention of Hesperus, of the Pina- 
leno Mountains, of the “ranch at Sunrise ”— 
slowly impressed him with the fact that the Cobre 
Valley cattle, surprising though the fact would 
prove to Ferguson and his associates, were destined 
for northern markets. All of his plans had been 
predicated on the assumption that the herds were run 
to the southward, and that Bitter Wells, the “‘ boom 
town ”’ of evil repute that had sprung-up beyond the 
_ San Ysidro, was the rustler’s clearing-house. 

But—and the question crowded all theories and 
surmises from his mind—why were not the brands 
changed ? Eastern Arizona and western New Mexico 
were still pretty wild sections, he knew, but they had 
laws, and no man could sell a bunch of Lazy-K or 
Flying-F stock without a clear bill of sale. 
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The great outfits of the Cobre Valley were known 
to stockmen and cattle buyers as far north as Mon- 
tana and west to the Pacific. Jud was confident 
that information had gone out to all these markets 
that there had been considerable stealing of Cobre 
Valley cattle, and that they had been warned to be 
on the lookout for suspicious brands. And yet he 
had seen stolen stock all over this valley and there 
was not a sign of an altered mark. 

He was still puzzling—and watching Tom Pierce 
make three sevens lay down to his four-flush—when 
from the bar across the room a harsh voice burst 
into what its owner evidently considered song. 
Jud turned. Somewhere he had heard those tones, 
throaty with the faintest trace of a foreign accent. 


“ Oh, I jumped in th’ saddle an’ I cut loose a yell; 
Th’ hackamore broke an’ th’ cinches went t’ hell — 


Singin’ ki-yippy-yi-yippy-ay ! ” 


Dutch Frenz, majordomo of Kingdom Come, had 
apparently been devoting the entire afternoon to 
strengthening Pierce’s surmise that he had “ gone 
on a bender.” ‘The few square inches of skin that 
could be seen below his bristly red beard were flushed 
and congested, and his close-set eyes were glazed. 
He pounded on the bar with a bottle and demanded 
loudly that all card games and other diversions cease 
so that full attention could be paid to his song. 


“ That gotch-eared black had four white feet ; 
When I spurred him in th’ shoulders I knowed 
I had him beat— 


Singin’ ki-yippy-yi-yippy-ay ! ” 
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Conscientiously and methodically he rode the 
imaginary outlaw through a dozen verses and 
unbelievable eccentricities of pitching, beating time 
lustily with his bottle against the bar. 

“‘He’s shore on a twister, ain’t he ? ” whispered 
Jud to Pierce. 

The other nodded. 

“Wonder what started him This here’s th’ 
first time he’s been loaded since Christmas—an’ we 
was all drunk then. He’d better taper it off *fore 
Joe comes.” 

Bam! Bam! Bam! went the bottle. 


“Qh, I rode him a rar-in’ an’ I never quit tryin’ ; 
An’ if he’d had wings I’d ha’ rode him a-flying’ — 
Singin’ ki-yippy-yi-yippy-ay ! ”’ 


“He’s a damn noisy drunk!” commented Jud 
between the thumps of the bottle. The singing 
ceased abruptly and Frenz covered the distance. 
between them in three long strides. ‘The casual 
words had evidently reached his ears. 

“* Wha’ was zat ya said?” he demanded in the 
sudden and unreasoning anger of a drunken man. 
Every eye in the room was on Jud—the new hand. 
He knew that to back down now would be to lose 
face for ever with thesemen. Defiance of the major- 
domo would probably establish him with them 
instantly. 

“‘] said you were a damn noisy drunk, that’s all.” 

“Why, you damn little half-pint,” spluttered 
Frenz, “‘ who gave you leave t’ talk out in meetin’ ? ” 

There was no trace of intoxication in his voice, 
but he swayed momentarily as he half turned away 
from Jud and addressed the other men. 
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“C’m up here an’ take a look at this little dogie 
that ain’ ever even slept here an’ is tryin’ t’ crowd 
Henry Frenz’s hand. Will I kill him or just kick 
him?” 

He swerved again toward Jud. 

“ Whadda y’ want, half-pint ; killin’, kickin’, or 
kissin’ ? ” 

“| ain’t startin’ no war talk, Frenz,” Jud observed 
quietly, “‘ but don’t begin any one of them tricks 
"less you figger yuh can carry it all th’ way through!” 

The burly foreman lurched a little closer. 

“Two guns!” he sneered, “I know all about 
yuh as a two-gun man. Joe sent yore record ahead 
of yuh. Two guns an’ only one scalp on yore belt 
—an’ a four year spell in th’ ice-house! Where’s 
th’ hair bridles y’ made, gaolbird ? ” 

The men to right and left of Jud moved swiftly 
to the side as Frenz’s hand dropped to his belt. By 
all the tenets of range code Jud would have been 
justified in killing the foreman where he stood, and 
they were ready to duck for safety as the youth rose 
from his chair. 

“T told yuh I wasn’t fightin’ a drunk. Take 
yore hand off yore gun an’ go put yore head under 
th’ pump.” 

As he spoke he heard a scarcely smothered sneer 
behind him, but he kept his eyes on the foreman. 

“ Draw, damn yuh!” he snapped suddenly. 

__ They were standing almost breast to breast—far 
closer than Frenz would have permitted an enemy to 
approach him had be been sober. At the challenge 
the majordomo’s hand dropped to his Colt, but 
before the weapon had cleared the holster a hand 
like an iron band had gripped him about the wrist, 
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completing the draw for him and with an instantane- 
ous jerk directing the muzzle at the ceiling. Despite 
his bulk and superior weight Frenz found himself in 
the grasp of a stronger man. Four years of un- 
remitting toil with drill and heavy sledge in the 
penitentiary stone quarries had placed muscles of 
steel on Jud’s frame. ‘The foreman’s hand was as 
though clamped in a vice above his head, and his 
adversary’s long fingers ground his against the butt 
of the revolver until the sweat-beads started on his 
forehead. 

Cursing, he swung his left fist for Jud’s head, and 
at the same instant lashed out with his high-heeled 
boot in a vicious kick for the groin. Jud dodged the 
blow but winced as he took a glancing kick on the 
knee. With a grunt he planted his own fist squarely 
in Frenz’s midriff, gripped him by his broad belt, 
and heaved him bodily from the ground, stooping 
slightly as he did so, and with a sudden thrust of his 
shoulders tossing the heavier man cleanly over his 
head. 

The gun dropped, spinning, from the foreman’s 
fingers. Jud, quick as a cat, kicked it through the 
door and then threw himself on Frenz before that 
surprised individual could regain his feet. As the 
majordomo sprawled on hands and knees, a hand in 
his shirt collar jerked him backwards and then yanked 
him erect, his back to Jud. Retaining his grasp on 
the collar, Kerr calmly seized Frenz by the seat of 
the pants with the other hand, hoisted him to his 
tip-toes, and ran him, struggling futilely, the length 
of the room. Dutch Frenz was “ walking Spanish,” 
and there is no more helpless nor undignified 
position known to wrestling. 
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At the door Jud released the hold he had with his 
left hand, put his foot in its place, and with a quick 
shove sent the now sober man sprawling once more. 
As Frenz pawed frantically for his gun, Jud slid his 
own weapons from their holsters and sent a ball 
thudding into the ground an inch or two from the 
groping fingers. 

“ Lie still,” he snarled, the cold glare that had so 
terrified Nancy Fraser stealing over his face. Frenz 
his eyes full of sand, obeyed. ‘There was a menace 
in those tones that any man, drunk or sober, would 
heed. Pierce was the only man that spoke. 

“T wouldn’t kill him, Jud, if I was you,” he 
drawled contemplatively; “jest about half is 
plenty.” 

Again the big gun in Jud’s hand spat fire, fol- 
lowed, in unbelievably rapid succession, by a roar of 
shots as he alternately discharged each weapon. 
The foreman’s Colt leaped into the air to be knocked 
into uselessness by a second bullet. His hat, which 
had fallen a few feet away, was similarly treated. 
Frenz lay perfectly motionless as two more balls 
_ drove into the hard-packed earth less than three 

inches on either side of his head,succeeded by another 
that seemed to skim almost through his shaggy hair. 
Jud whirled to face the group that had followed 
him through the doorway. His eyes were gleaming 
and his mouth a mere slit in his white face. 

“There’s two more here,” he barked, his thumbs 
-on the hammers of the still smoking weapons he 
held at the level of his waist. ‘“‘ Anybody want 
em ? 29 | 

“No takers ! ” interrupted a calm voice from the 
end of the porch. Jud turned swiftly. Paxon, his 
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dusty garments indicating a long hard ride, ap- 
proached his prostrate foreman. 

“Put up yore guns, Kerr,” he ordered quietly. 
“ Frenz, git on over to th’ house an’ sober up. [’ll 
see yuh later. Pierce, c’m here an’ give me an’ 
Wyoming th’ straight of this.” 

Jud Kerr, reloading his weapons, glanced up 
quickly as Paxon spoke. His employer’s companion 
was a few yards beyond the end of the porch. A 
black silk mask, worn below a broad black hat, covered 
his entire face from forehead to throat. Even his 
hair and the back of his neck were hidden by a second 
cloth shield that appeared to be sewn inside his 
Stetson. His hands were shielded by close-fitting 
gloves, evidently worn as an additional guard against 
identification as they were far too light to be of any 
value in range work. 

Looking more closely, Jud saw that Wyoming wore 
the ordinary clothes of the cowboy—dusty jumper, 
faded blue shirt, and heavy leather chaps that 
showed scars of many an encounter with mesquite 
and Spanish bayonet. Steel spurs, rather shabby 
and rusty, were on his heels. He rode a much lighter 
weight saddle than those customarily used on the 
Arizona ranges, round-skirted and almost devoid 
of bulge below the leather-covered horn. The 
polished steel butt-plate of a rifle protruded from 
beneath the left stirrup-leather, an additional arma- 
ment to the .45 that sagged on his left thigh, butt 
to the front. This style of carrying his gun also 
branded him as a stranger, the custom of the South- 
west calling for the six-shooter to be worn on the 
right side, butt to the rear. 

As he pushed the empty shells from the chambers 
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and replaced them with loaded ones from his belts, 
Jud was aware that the eyes behind the mask were 
studying him closely. Pierce stood between Wyom- 
ing and Paxon, his remarks as to the encounter 
being addressed as much to one man as to the other. 
Finally Paxon nodded and called to Jud. 

“Tom here makes out a pretty good case for yuh, 
Kerr,” he remarked. “I’ve told that Dutchman a 
dozen times t’ go easy on th’ booze. There ain’t a 
better man in th’ country when he’s sober. Fine 
hombre he was to try to throw it up t’ you that 
you'd been boarded by th’ territory.” 

He raised his voice so that the men who lingered 
on the porch could hear. 

“Damn it, every other man in Kingdom Come 
sleeps in his boots so he won’t show th’ scars of leg- 
irons when he pulls ’em off!” 

Behind him Jud heard the shuffling of feet and 
several self-conscious snickers. Paxon evidently knew 
his men. He was to receive an even more striking 
instance of the chief’s mastery. Paxon stepped out 
from beside Pierce, drawing Jud somewhat apart and 
closer to the porch. 

“Take them shells out of yore guns, Kerr, f’r a 
minute. I don’t want any accidents t’ happen.” 

As he spoke he leisurely drew his own weapon, 
opened the loading gate, and spun the cylinder, 
permitting the five shells to slide from the chambers 
into his hand. Wondering, Jud followed his example. 
‘Paxon returned his gun to its holster. 

“Yuh seemed pretty handy just now,” he said, 
smiling. “ I was just wonderin’ how fast yuh were. - 
Go ahead an’ throw down on me!” 

“ Huh?” stammered Jud. 
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“‘T’m curious,” Paxon explained. “I used t’ be 
pretty fair myself, an’ I want t’ see how fast you 
Arizona boys are. Th’ guns are empty. Go 
ahead!” His steel-blue eyes narrowed a trifle, 
his right hand curved slowly back, and his broad 
shoulders hunched. 

“Draw!” he barked. 

At the command Jud flung both hands sharply to 
the front, whipping his Colts from their holsters 
and, as he drew, snapping the hammers upon the 
empty chambers. But as he pulled the hammers 
back he distinctly heard the click of Paxon’s weapon. 
The older man had drawn and fired an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second before him! Kerr grinned, not 
knowing what else to do, but Paxon strode forward 
and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Yore: good, boy!” “he granted.“ Pretqpam 
double draw as I’ve ever seen—an’ I’ve seen a few. 
Yuh might’ve got me if this hadn’t been playin’ at 
it. Havin’ shells in th’ guns might’ve speeded yuh 
a little. But if you’d showed a mite more speed 
I'd ’ve had t’ send yuh back ’cross th’ lake! I'd 
never want t’ hav a man on my payroll that was faster 
than I was!” 

He turned, laughing, to his masked companion. 

“Wyoming, this here is Jud Kerr—boy I hired 
in Geronimo. I think he’ll make a hand! ” 

“Might,” the other responded. He nodded to 
Jud, not offering to shake hands. ‘“‘ Glad t’ meet 
yuh,” he muttered in a curious sing-song voice. 

Paxon picked up his reins as an indication that 
the interview was over. 

“Tl do th’ talkin’ t’ Frenz,” he shot over his 
shoulder ashe mounted. “ You just f’rget it.” 
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“T will long as he does,” Jud promised, 

“ Fair enough.” 

Paxon touched his horse with the spurs and the 
two men rode away. From the porch of the store 
Jud and Pierce saw them dismount at the chief’s 
cabin. 

Frenz was waiting for his employer. The man- 
handling Jud had given him, together with the 
sensation of .45 slugs whizzing close to his ears, had 
completely sobered the foreman, and he stammered 
an attempt to justify his action, maintaining that 
the new man “ needed taking down.” 

“ Theard all about it,” Paxoninterrupted. “ Yuh 
got drunk an’ tied into somethin’ yuh couldn’t 
handle. You was almighty lucky t’ git off as easy 
as yuh did. Some hombres wouldn’t have been 
willing t’ let yuh off by just makin’ a fool outa yuh. 
If Kerr had been th’ same kind of jackass you are, 
he’d ha’ killed yuh. That kid’s good—as good as 
any [ve ever seen—an’ I think we can use him. 
Eh, Wyoming? ” 

The mask nodded. 

*‘ Shouldn’t wonder,” his sing-song voice agreed. 
** Git out, Frenz; me an’ th’ boss want t’ talk, an’ 
I’m ridin’ out early.” 

From the window of the long dining-room 
adjoining the store Jud Kerr saw a tray of food 
carried to Paxon’s house. Evidently Wyoming did 
not risk disclosing his identity by eating with the 
other men. The encounter with Frenz and the 
test of speed which Paxon had forced upon him 
had made a definite place for Jud in the estimation 
of his fellow riders, and he found himself being 
drawn repeatedly into the conversations that went 
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onabout him. The second incident had particularly 
impressed Pierce. 

“ Dern if I can figger th’ boss’s play,” he remarked. 
“‘ He ain’t one to go out of his way to play at shootin’. 
When he’s got anything t’ say—with mouth or gun 
—he gen’rally means business.” 

“* Maybe,” Jud suggested, “he really wanted t’ 
see if I was faster than he was.” 

“ Naw!” grunted Pierce, his mouth full of fried 
potatoes, “ that play wasn’t aimed at you at all, th’ 
way I read th’ sign. He was either takin’ a crack at 
Wyoming, or else showin’ th’ rest of us what might 
be expected if anybody took a notion t’ start some- 
thin’. He’s a savvy hombre—Joe Paxon—an’ yuh 
can bet yore shirt he knew what he was doin’.” 

Jud started to reply, but changed his mind. 
Ever since the sham fight he had been asking himself 
if he had drawn with the utmost speed of which 
he was capable. 

His father, a splendid shot before the Apache 
bullets had crippled his hand and body, had drilled 
him almost from infancy in the handling of firearms. 
He had cultivated in the boy an absolute ambi- 
dexterity -with his weapons, but he had made it 
clear from the beginning that one gun could be 
drawn more swiftly than two. At Paxon’s com- 
mand Jud had made a two-gun draw, difficult at 
any time to perform with the speed with which one 
weapon could be pulled and fanned. Also, Jud 
told himself, he had had less than a month of prac- 
tice after four long years during which his hands 
had not touched a gun. If at the back of Paxon’s 
mind there was the thought that some day the two 
of them might meet again and match their speeds 
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with loaded weapons—Jud’s fingers tightened sud- 
denly on the handle of his knife. He decided that 
he would not permit a day to pass without putting in 
at least several hours’ practice on the draw. If 
Paxon sought an encounter in grim earnest, there 
might be a surprise awaiting him. 

His newly-born popularity with the men made 
it easy for Jud, when cigarettes were glowing in the 
comfortable bunk-house, to guide the talk toward 
the work that Paxon’s riders were doing. He was 
accepted at face value as an outlaw himself. They 
knew he had “ done time,” and several obviously casual 
references made it apparent that Paxon had noted— 
and passed on—the remark Jud had made hinting 
at his participation in the hold-up near Trinity. 

The rustlers knew now that the two guns that 
swung at the new man’s sides were not for show. 
He had demonstrated that he could and would use 
them, and the mere fact that he had not killed the 
truculent Frenz had gone far toward establishing 
Jud with the citizens of Kingdom Come. 

The simultaneous, unannounced arrival of Paxon 
and Wyoming had naturally started rumours that 
new forays on the Cobre Valley were imminent, 
and, once started, the men talked freely. 

Jud gathered that “ business”? had been dull for 
some weeks. Orders from Paxon had forbidden any 
raids on the ranches, and even pleasure trips to 
Bitter Wells were frowned upon. Visits to Gero- 
nimo, he learned, had always been barred unless a 
rider was sent to the distant county seat on a definite 
errand. Again he heard the village of Hesperus, 
east of the Granadas, mentioned, the name coupled 
this time with the “ north ranch.” 
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The coming of the two leaders was portentous. 
Paxon placed absolute reliance on the masked rider’s 
information as to range affairs, and Wyoming at 
times accompanied the gang on their expeditions. 

“When them two babies show up t’gether,” a 
lanky puncher named Fleet declared, “ yuh can lay 
a bet there’s a goose cookin’. Wyoming’ll pull outa 
here long ’fore daylight—an’ in about two days we’ll 
be on th’ ride again.” 

“‘T’ll bet that first we make another drive north 
with what we got here now,” interjected another 
man. ‘The remark switched the conversation again, 
and Jud, listening closely, gained still more astonish- 
ing information. The stolen cattle were driven 
to the “ Sunrise Ranch,” near Hesperus, in bunches 
of ten to twenty through a secret and well-guarded 
trail that crossed the eastern end of the Big Dyke. 
First, however, the brands were “ burned ”— 
answering the question that had puzzled him most 
sorely. A special section of the Kingdom Come 
range was fenced for this purpose and two men, 
acknowledged artists with hot iron and wet blanket, 
were assigned to the work. | 


Ferguson’s Flying-F F was re-made into the 


Rocking-H FL . The Lazy-K “7N became L- 


Rafter-T and the Circle-D OD made a new 
Es 


appearance in an intricate monogram known as the 
JOP Op , Only Shoemaker’s brand, the S-in-a-Box 


defied alteration. Jud heard that none of the 
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changes suggested were satisfactory to the exacting 
Paxon and that for this reason all of the cattle stolen 
from that ranch were still held in Kingdom Come. 
The Sunrise Ranch was maintained as a legitimate 
cattle outfit by a member of the Paxon gang and 
the Rocking-H was registered there as his brand. 
The outlaw leader had established the other two 
brands on small ranches in New Mexico. 

Jud marvelled at the forethought and the careful 
preparations Paxon had made before beginning 
the wholesale stealing. He was even more astounded 
when he learned that a large slaughter-house had 
been built at Sunrise and that the major portion 
of the-cattle were killed immediately on arrival 
there. Paxon was converting them into cash 
as rapidly as possible, and doing it through the 
medium of contracts for the delivery of meat 
to the construction camps along the railroad a 
few miles to the north and—supreme effrontery— 
other contracts for dressed beef for distribution 
to the Indians on the Apache Reservation ! 

Already, thought Jud, he had sufficient evidence 
to warrant the four ranchers of the Cobre Valley 
combining their forces for a raid on Kingdom Come, 
but second thought brought hesitation. He recalled 
vaguely a chance remark of Ferguson’s relative 
to the sale of a small bunch of cattle to a buyer 
named Paxon. Perhaps there would be a slip 
somewhere if he acted too hastily. And there 
remained the mysterious Wyoming. Breaking up 
the gang wouldn’t be complete unless the mask was 
pulled from that face. 

One by one the men wearied of what Fleet 
characterised as. charla—idle gossip—and repaired 

I 
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to the bunks that were built along the walls. Jud 
strolled around the bunk-house for a final cigarette 
before following their example. From the end 
of the building, beyond the mess-hall, he could 
see a light in Paxon’s house. Evidently the chief 
and Wyoming were still discussing their campaign 
and he checked an impulsive desire to climb the 
hill and make an attempt to overhear their talk. 
Tight high-heeled riding boots are not designed 
for stealthy walking over rocky slopes and a pro- 
longed absence on his part would undoubtedly 
be noticed by the occupants of the bunk-house. 
He took a drink of cool water from the earthenware 
olla that hung at the door and tumbled into bed. 

In the house above, Paxon and his masked 
companion paid little heed to the darkness and 
the passing hours. _ A bottle of whisky was between 
them on the table but both men drank sparingly. 

Four hours they talked steadily, discussing every 
phase of stock conditions in the Cobre Valley. 
Paxon was frankly in favour of continuing the 
raids, running small bunches of stock from the 
various ranges and smuggling them to the markets 
he had established far to the north, but his masked 
accomplice counselled inactivity for the present. 

“Maybe it’s just a hunch of mine,” he announced 
in his odd, rhythmical voice, “ but I can’t help 
thinkin’ there’s a hen on somewhere. I’ve rode 
hard this last week, Joe, an’ I haven’t seen a thing, 
but I do know that th’ old—that they all had a 
long pow-pow in Geronimo not so longago. Mebbe 
that don’t mean much—an’ again it might mean 
everything.- Sit tight f’r a while an’ give me a little 
time.” 
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The speech ended on a rising note which seemed 
to nettle Paxon. 

“Yuh don’t have t’ sing it to me,” he growled 
irritably, “ I’m th’ only one listenin’ to yuh now. 
F’r God’s sake take that rag off yore face an’ talk 
like a white man. It don’t fool me!” 

The other shook his head, his eyes kindling 
behind the slit-like apertures through which they 
peered. 

“Not here!” he retorted, “ an’ you know it! 
Men come an’ go ’round here an’ some of ’em talk. 
How long would I last if any of ’em got savvy—me 
with this face I’ve got ?” 

He touched a finger to his cheek in swift gesture, 
poured a discreet drink and rose, stretching long 
arms above his closely shrouded head. 

“Well, settle it fr y’rself,” he yawned, “I’m 
goin’ t’ rollin an’ grab some sleep. I'll be ’cross th’ 
lake by sun-up.” 

He strode noiselessly through Paxon’s bedroom 
_to the adjoining chamber whence the older man 
heard his boots fall to the floor and, a moment 
later, the complaining squeak of the bed-springs. 

The raider chief threw open the door and 
extinguished the kerosene lamp. For a long time, 
as the night breeze cleared the room of the fumes 
of tobacco smoke and corn whisky, he sat staring 
out into the cool darkness. Light footfalls crunched 

in the sandy soil beyond the ’dobe porch and his 
hand dropped automatically to the gun in his 
belt. The steps drew closer, crossed the “ gallery,” 
and a slender figure was framed in the doorway. 
The man released his grip on the weapon and 


chuckled happily. 
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“ C’m on in, Ann-kid. [’m still up.” 

The girl trotted around the table and dropped 
to the floor beside his chair, her head and thin 
shoulder against his knee, one long leg doubled 
up beneath her, the other, in the meagre overalls 
and shabby boot, thrust out to the side. © 

“ T woke up a little while ago an’ seen yore light,” 
she said. ‘“ How long yuh been in? ” 

“Bout sundown.” 

“Why didn’t yuh tell me? I ain’t seen yuh fr 
two weeks, Joe.” 

“T know it, Ann-kid; I’m sorry. I’d ha’ come 
up first thing in th’ mornin’ but I was busy t’night. 
Wyoming come out with me.” 

She moved restlessly, her thin, hard little hand 
closing a shade convulsively on the man’s knee. 

“Gee, I hate that hombre—him an’ his mask 
an’ his funny way of talkin’. Every time he comes 
past I feel all nervous inside. He’s watchin’, 
watchin’, all th’ time—lookin’ out through them 
eyeholes like a damn snake.” 

As the oath passed her lips she suddenly recalled 
her experience of the afternoon. 

“Joe,” she asked abruptly, ‘‘ how old am 1?” 

In the darkness the man’s hand dropped to her 
touselled head. 

“You'll be sixteen come snow, honey.” 

“ Am I a kid or a girl or a young lady?” 

“Why, yo’re just a kid yet, Ann. And what kind 
of notions are yuh gettin’ now ? ” 

“ But I’m a girl, ain’t 1? ” 

“ Sure yuh are—my girl!” Paxon was mildly 
amused. 

“A good girl ? ” she persisted 
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“?Cept when yuh try t’ devil me or rope Miguel’s 
chickens,” 

“ Joe,” she asked, “ do good girls cuss ? ” 

“Huh?” he stammered, ‘ what’s th’ matter 
now ? ” 

“T just want t’ know, that’s all. There’s girls 
outside—’crost th’ lake—ain’t they? Good girls 
an’ medium girls an’ bad girls. I just want t’ know 
if nice girls cuss.” 

“Well...” Paxon temporised, “since yuh 
put it up t’ me that way, I don’t reckon they do 
t? any great extent—leastways, not when anybody’s 
standin’ ’round.” 

She nodded sagely, her head bobbing up and 
down beneath his hand. 

“ T ain’t gonna cuss no more, Joe,” she announced, 
finality in her tones. 

“Yuh sure don’t have t’? if yuh don’t want 
t’,” he responded. ‘‘ What’s putting them ideas 
in yore head ?” 

** Nothin’,” she lied. ‘I jest been a-thinkin’!” 

He passed his fingers beneath the sharp little 
chin. 

“T’m thinkin’ too,” he remarked, “ thinkin’ 
it’s pretty near time all little Ann-kids were back in 
bed.” 

The head wagged violently. 

“No!” she protested, “I want t’ know things. 
Joe, I ain’t exactly a kid. Are you my pop?” 

_ The question had been put to him before, but 
never in precisely that manner and Paxon’s hand 
tightened. | 

* No, sugar, yuh know I ain’t.” 

“Yeah. But I had a dad some time—an’ a 
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mammy too, didn’t 1? What happened to ’em? 
How come you t’ get me? ” 

The fingers that had been around her slender 
throat relaxed and passed again through the tangled 
hair. Sooner or later, Paxon had always known, 
he would be called upon to face that. question. 
He stared through the rectangle of the doorway 
into the darkness, but for him there was no darkness. 

As vividly as though it lay there immediately 
beyond his own porch he saw again the sunlight 
beating on a red-walled, sandy-floored canyon 
lost somewhere in the tangle of peaks and gorges 
far south in the Chiricahuas. He saw the emigrant 
train with the canvas coverings of the lumbering 
wagons riddled with bullet-holes and ripped in 
triangular tears by the broad-headed arrows; 
the dead horses; their legs thrust stifly upward 
toward the blue skies ; and the slender columns of 
smoke that still rose from the fires. 

He had known why those fires had been kindled, 
and even as he searched for a trail down the canyon 
had realised there was nothing he could do for the 
still figures that lay here and there among the dead 
horses. 

The fortunate ones had been those whom bullet 
or arrow had found during the fight. Others... 
There had been one who was still alive. She could 
not speak—the squaws had seen to that—and a 
raw tonsure in her greying hair showed where 
the scalp had been ripped away. But despite 
that—and other things—life and consciousness 
were still in her. The. blue eyes from which 
the lids had been cut saw him and recognised a 
white man. She was almost gone, but the strength 
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that had kept her alive until his coming had enabled 
her to trace the letters A-N-N in the sand and 
to point toward the nearest wagon. There 


was a girl baby there ... crowded into the 
box beneath the driver’s seat . . . too frightened 
and exhausted to cry . . . When he had returned, 


carrying the child, the woman was dead... . 

The head against his knee moved restlessly. 

“Did yuh know my pop an’ mom ? ” the fifteen- 
year-old Ann persisted. “How come yuh t’ git 
met" 

The doorway was dark now. His whole life, it 
seemed to him, had been spent staring into darkness 
—here and in other places—knowing that light 
was to be found somewhere but ignorant of what 
lay beyond the light. His hand slipped from her 
head and tightened about her thin shoulders, 
drawing her closely to him. 

“TI never knew ’em, Ann-kid. Injuns killed ’em. 
You was jest a baby an’ th’ Injuns never found 
you where yore mammy had hid yuh in one of 
th’ wagons. She told me yore name was Ann 
an’ I gave yuh th’ rest of it after th’ place where 
I found yuh ; Ann de la Galera—Ann of the Wagon. 
But yuh ain’t a Mex. Yo’re white.” 

He was silent for a few moments nor did the 
girl speak. Her thoughts were on that unknown 
mother who had concealed her in the wagon box. 
She shivered and snuggled more closely to Paxon. 
' Then the man spoke again. ‘There was something 
compelling in. the darkness he faced, and to the 
child he sang the Odyssey of his youth and young 
manhood. 

*“Mebbe we won’t git many more chances t’ 
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talk like this, Ann-kid,” he began. “I’ve never 
been much of a hand f’r dreamin’ but twice I’ve 
had kinda tangled-up dreams about me leavin’ 
here an’ you stayin’ behind. This Kingdom Come 
can’t last for ever. If them dreams was hunches 
there’s things yuh ought t’? know—mebbe.” 

With complete unconsciousness of the romance 
hidden in phrase and word he pictured for her 
a Scotch-Irish cabin-boy deserting his ship in the 
old harbour of Galveston on the blue Gulf of 
Mexico; the boy’s plunge into the exciting life 
of the frontier; running fights with the Indians, 
Comanche, Kiowa, and Osage; thunderstorms 
in the Brazos Valley bottoms when the lightning 
danced across the horns of the frantic, stampeding 
cattle; he spoke of old, old men who, in their 
youth, had known and talked with Houston and 
Crockett and Bowie and Travis... . 

_ “T come out of Texas years ago. Like a good 
many other young fellers I made a little mistake 
with a gun. Got th’ wrong man an’ they made 
it too hot to hold me. Mexico was handy—a 
hoss could pretty near jump th’ Rio Grande—so 
I headed south. There was lots of others there 
like me—boys that had swung too wide a loop 
or fanned a gun at th’ wrong target. We’d drift 
back an’ forth ’cross th’ Line ’cordin’ to how bad 
we was wanted. Sometimes we’d be way north — 
an’ then, a little later, maybe we’d be headin’ f’r 
th’ Border again as fast as we could tear!” 

Ann paid only subconscious attention. Her 
thoughts were on the more personal revelation 
she had received and the rumbling chest-tones 
had a soothing effect. She was almost drowsy, 
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but the arm tight about her shoulders and the 
big hand against her breast prevented slumber. 
The deep voice carried her through the years 
its owner had spent dodging back and forth across 
the international boundary. There was mention 
of long-forgotten stage hold-ups; of gunmen, 
sheriffs, and rangers now dead ; of raids on border 
hamlets; of fireless camps in the pear thickets 
of the Rio or on barren New Mexican mesas ; 
of days without water on the deserts of northern 
Sonora where the flinty lava cut like knives through 
boots and horses’ hoofs, and the tongue swelled 
and cracked in his mouth till only the will to win 
through to a something that lay beyond kept him 
pushing forward through the flickering mirages to a 
forty-mile-distant waterhole. 

And through the speech, like lighthouses looming 
through fog, there flashed names of far-flung 
mountains and rivers, towns and men—the musical 
syllables of the Spanish South-west. Tularosa. 
Pifios Altos. Seven Rivers. Casa Piedra. Big 
Hatchet Mountains. Chiricahuas. Pedrogosas. 
Baboquivaris. Cochise, Geronimo, Sathanas, and 

the “ Apache Kid.” El Paso del Norte. 

Foremost of all, however, was the note of personal 
dominance ; of the man who had made himself a 
master of men ; the triumph of him whom Kingdom 
Come knew as Joe Paxon. No matter where 

_ circumstances might place him he had drawn men 
to his cause or used them for his ends. ‘The thousands 
of miles of mountain and mesa and cactus-covered 
desert of the South-west had been his chess board ; 
the men he had encountered were the pawns and 
more important pieces with which he played, He 
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told of winning his way from a New Mexican 
gaol by fomenting jealousy between two of his 
guards; of thwarting a posse that pursued him 
through the expedient of leading them deliberately 
to an arsenic spring. 

In broad strokes of crude, glaring colour he 
painted himself against the background of the 
unwritten history of the frontier. He wrote 
that history for the girl in the crook of his arm, 
and himself stalked through its pages; vain in 
his young strength and mastery of weapons, winning 
men, like a Borgia, through the sheer force of his 
personality and ability, using them, and casting them 
aside ; ruthless . . . friendless . . . 

“Then,” he went on: “I figgered there wasn’t 
much in that game an’ cut loose from ’em—playin’ 
th’ Lone Wolf. I was pretty well-known in 
Texas an’ New Mexico an’ I jest cut five years 
outa my life by stayin’ down in a little Mex town 
in Sonora, growin’ a beard, an’ givin’ folks a chance 
t’? forget me. Then I headed north an’ I looked 
over this country. By luck I found Kingdom 
Come an’ I seen my chance was in front of my nose. 
All th’ years yuh spent here alone with old Juanita 
I was layin’ my plans—puttin’ my irons in th’ 
fire in this place an’ that an’ gettin’ everything 
set. Now it’s rollin’ pretty good. There’s a 
new railroad line comin’ in north of one of th’ 
ranches in New Mexico an’ a big branch line goin’ 
t? be built above Sunrise. ‘There’ll be more 
people wantin’ t’ buy beef than Kingdom Come can 
take care of—an’ no questions asked. We'll clean 
this range, turn them cows into good yellow gold, an’ 
then go out an’ see th’ world t’gether, Ann-kid!” 
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The last words were almost a shout of triumph 
as he bent over, swung the girl to his knees, and 
pressed her close to his broad chest. In the wild, 
uncertain life of his young manhood there had 
been little place for women. He had been forty 
when he had found the child in the wagon box 
and on her he had centred all the love that he 
had failed to find during his earlier years. It was 
more than the vicarious expression of a denied 
paternity. Paxon himself could not have defined 
it nor explained it, any more than he could have 
explained or found excuse for his apparent careless- 
hess in permitting an ignorant old Mexican woman 
to rear this child he loved or his own action, since 
Juanita’s death, in leaving Ann alone for weeks 
or months at a time in the outlaw camp he had 
established. 

“[’m just risin’ fifty-six,” he whispered to her 
as he carried her across the porch and up the slope 
to her own cabin. “I ain’t old yet by a damn 
sight. [’mon my way t’ bein’ a rich man intwo’r 
three years; an’ then there ain’t any place we won’t 
go or nothin’ we won’t see! Good night, Ann-kid.” 

He put her down and returned to the house where 
he sat and smoked, gazing out across the night- 
shrouded valley of Kingdom Come, until the noise 
of booted feet crossing the next room told him that 
Wyoming had awakened. 

“ Been up all night ? ” the ew) man asked as he 
pushed open the door. 

“Yep. Thinkin’ things over. I’d kinda like 
t’ clean up here an’ git out, but I’ll sit tight till 
I hear from you. Give me a smoke from th’ lime- 
caps if yuh want me.’ 
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His associate nodded and, while Paxon boiled 
a pot of coffee, went out and saddled his horse. 
Ten minutes later he was trotting toward the trail 
through the mountains to the secret causeway. 
Paxon kicked off his boots, dropped into the bed 
the other had quitted, and slept until noon. 

His first waking thought was of Ann. He gulped 
a hasty meal at the bunk-house and walked to her 
cabin. She was not in the two-room ’dobe, but 
a wild shout of laughter, echoed by a man’s deeper 
chuckle, came from the little corral in the rear of 
the cottage. Paxon, his eyes darkening, strode 
around the house and peered through the fence. 

A range cow, bawling angrily, was stretched 
on the ground. Jud Kerr’s pony, feet rigidly 
braced, held taut a rope from the cow’s front 
feet to the horn of the heavy saddle. Another 
rope had been dropped around the beast’s rear 
feet and snubbed to a post of the corral. Jud 
was kneeling beside the cow, milking, despite 
the creature’s struggles, into a pail which Ann 
held tilted to receive the streams. The dogie 
colt, for whom the meal was destined, looked on 
curiously. Paxon slid back the bar of the gate and 
stepped through. The two looked up as his shadow 
fell on them. 

“Yuh ain’t hired for that!” he said as his eyes 
- met Kerr’s. Anger was uppermost in his voice and 
the younger man scrambled to his feet. 

“What am I hired for?” 

“Yuh’ll find out soon enough .. . but foolin’ 
’round*Ann ain’t part of it.” 

The girl instantly rallied to her “ pardner’s” 
defence. 
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“‘ Damn you, Joe,” she screamed, good resolutions 
forgotten, “he’s th’ only man in Kingdom Come 
that ever treated me asif | was white! You let him 
alone!” | s 

Paxon’s grim features relaxed slightly. He lifted 
his hand from his belt and stroked his wavy beard. 

“Him an’ me’s pardners,” Ann added, “ he’s 
gonna teach me how t’ rope an’ everything!” 

“That right, Kerr?” the outlaw chief asked. 
Jud nodded, grinning. Paxon turned back to 
Ann, his jealous anger vanishing as swiftly as it had 
risen. 

“ All right, little spitfire, all right. Have it 
yore own way. But I can’t give yuh a man all f’r 
yore own. I'll be needin’ this hombre ’cross th’ 
lake some of these days,” 


CHAPTER VII 


_Otp Bull Owens was Nancy Fraser’s duly appointed 

guardian, companion, and guide on her wanderings 
about the Cobre Valley. She rode with Jack Page 
only on the foreman’s express and somewhat 
formal invitation, and on several occasions when 
she had hinted with a most unmaidenly lack of 
dignity at a desire to accompany him she had been 
rebuffed, but rebuffed with such courtesy and 
obvious regret that she could feel no offence. 

*T’m almighty sorry,” he would say, “ but I’ve 
plumb got t’ ride over toward th’ Lazy-K to-day, 
Miss Nancy. I won’t be able t’ get back this way 
till late t’morrow.” — 

But when she did ride with him she invariably 
returned richer by some story or legend of the 
country which she had never heard, with the 
recollection of a view she had never before seen, 
or with some new lesson in riding or in the handling 
of cattle. 

With the men of the Flying-F the foreman’s 
conversations were brief almost to the point of 
taciturnity, a reticence that set a definite bar 
between majordomo and the ordinary “ hands” 
and more than compensated for the difference in 
age that existed in many cases between the youthful 


Page and his subordinates. They knew him as 
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an exacting superior, but one who was thoroughly 
conversant with every detail of the business he 
managed and who spent more hours in the saddle 
and rode more miles than any other man on the 
payroll. The punchers stationed at the most 
outlying of the line-camps never knew when the 
jaunty foreman would appear at their lonely 
outposts, ride their ranges with them for a few 
hours, and then strike off alone across the hills. 

He was extravagantly barbaric in dress, but new 
men who were contemptuous of theatrically attired 
cowpunchers speedily amended any preconceived 
notions of the foreman’s inefficiency. Page was 
as good a rider as there was on the ranch and was 
generally accepted as the cleverest roper in the 
Cobre Valley. His men without exception respected 
him but his habitual reserve prevented any genuine 
friendships with those over whom he had the right 
to “hire and fire.” 

But with Nancy Fraser he discarded his curtness 
and businesslike attitude completely. At times 
she thought that his invitations: were prompted 
solely by his adoption of her as a safety valve through 
which he could release the conversation bottled up 
within him by long days of riding alone. 

To her he spoke with surprising frankness of 
some of the problems of his position ; of his ambition 
to be “ somethin’ more’n a cowpuncher,” and of 
_his desire to visit that vague land that he knew 
only as “the East ” whence came the demand for 
the beef cattle the ranges produced. She was 
astounded to discover that Page considered Kansas, 
where his employer annually sent several trainloads 
of steers for fattening, a far-Eastern state ; and that 
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to him Kansas City and Baltimore, Chicago and 
New York, were communities that all but adjoined. 

She enjoyed turning their conversation to the 
Cobre Valley itself and encouraging him to talk 
of the country that was now Geronimo County, 
telling stories of early Spanish and Indian days ; 
stories that, through the passing of the years, had 
become local folk-lore. 

He told her of the legends that persisted in 
the country—of the Army paymaster and his 
escort of seven troopers who had been killed in 
the foothills of the Dragoons where their bags of 
gold still lay in a prairie dog hole where the Indians 
had thrust the heavy burdens when they were 
pursued—“ Yuh’d only have t’ dig out a million 
’r two dog holes if yuh wanted t’ find it, Miss 
Nancy,” he had said; of the legend of the richly 
jewelled cross and sacramental vessels buried in 
those same mountains by the members of one of 
the early Spanish expeditions that had pushed 
across Arizona from the distant New Mexican 
settlements to found San Xavier Mission and ‘Tubac 
and discover the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
They too had been attacked by the savage Apaches 
and the survivors had never been able to find the 
spot where they had hastily buried their treasures 
as the Indians closed in on them. 

She shuddered delightedly as he told her of the 
abandoned line-camp on the N-O Ranch in the 
Sulphur Springs Valley, abandoned because of 
a fire that flamed up each midnight in the *dobe 
fireplace ; and of the canyon in the Pantana country, 
on the edge of the cholla desert east of Tucson, 
where no freighters ever camped nor cowboys 
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rode after nightfall because of a canvas-topped 
wagon rumbling over the rocks behind a pair of 
tottering, starved oxen that were urged on by a 
bearded old man, gaunt and wild-eyed, clad in 
ragged buckskin and carrying a long-barrelled 
muzzle-loading rifle, who croaked: “ For Christ’s 
sake give us some water!” 

From him she heard of “E] Tirridito” in 
Tucson—the Place of the Murder with the Axe 
—where the Mexicans prayed to no saint but to 
the soul of a murderer who had been himself 
killed on the same spot years after his crime. They 
burned their candles only after their prayers 
had been granted and their explanation of the 
virtue of the shrine was that the soul of an evil 
man was in far greater need of earthly help than 
was that of a saint ; that each good deed E1 Tirridito 
performed for a mortal aided him materially in 
his progress through Purgatory, and that for this 
reason he was much more willing to exert himself 
in one’s behalf than a saint whose reward was 
already attained and whose eternity in Paradise was 
assured, 

** But, Jack,” she asked on one occasion, “‘ where 
did you ever learn all these stories? You weren’t 
here in the Indian days—you’re not much older than 
bears.” 

“My dad was an old-timer in these parts,” 
_he explained easily, ‘an’ I heard a lot of th’ old 
stories from him. He had a little outfit down on 
th’ river, but there ain’t no place in this country 
f’r a small cowman an’ dad wound up ridin’ range 
f’r Barron. He was killed over in th’ Wagon-gap 
when a hoss fell with him an’ th’ saddle-horn 
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got him through th’ body. Mother took us kids to 
Crockett where she had some folks, but I couldn’t 
see stickin’ ’round there an’ lettin’ her take care of 
me so I struck out f’r myself an’ saw a good bit of 
this country an’ old Mexico. 

“TI talk pretty good Spanish too—most fellers 
do that was raised in these parts—an’ some of th’ 
yarns I heard from th’ old Mexicans.” 

It was Page who guided Nancy to those hills 
from whose summits Ferguson had told her he 
had seen the Apache signal fires blazing, and from 
their crests he showed her the passes through 
the Chiricahuas and Dragoons through which the 
old Butterfield stages had run an almost daily 
gauntlet of Apaches. 

“‘ Over there,” he said, pointing to the north-east 
between the Grahams and the Tres Cabezas toward 
the distant triangular peaks of the Three Sisters, 
“is Steen’s Pass, an’ it was there that one of th’ 
hottest Injun fights this country ever saw was 
pulled off. The stages used to come through 
there an’ them old stage lines had some funny 
rules. They limited yore baggage but yuh could 
carry all th’ guns an’ ammunition yuh had a mind 
to without extra charge. 

“‘ Well ”—he threw one leg about the horn of 
his saddle in characteristic cowboy attitude and 
rolled a cigarette— there was six fellers comin’ 
through on th’ way to California an’ they had 
pretty near a case of cartridges apiece. Th’ ’Paches 
jumped ’em there in th’ Pass, but they managed 
t? make th’ top of a little hill an’ settled down t’ 
stand th’ Injuns off as long as they could. There 
was seven white men altogether—countin’ th’ 
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driver—an’ they knew from th’ beginnin’ that they 
didn’t stand a show. They was up against th’ 
toughest gang yuh could pick out—all th’ fightin’ 
men of th’ Chiricahua Apaches, about six or seven 
hundred of ’em under old Magnus Colorado an’ 
Cochise—an’ it was only a question of time. But 
they just figgered they’d take as many Injuns 
as they could with ’°em. Th’ odds against ’°em was 
a hundred t’ one—but it took th’ Apaches three 
days an’ three nights t’ rub out them seven white 
men, an’ th’ Injun losses was close to a hundred and 
fifty |” 

He guided her down the narrow trail that had 
been at one time an Apache highway from the 
Grenadiers to Cochise’s stronghold in the Dragoons, 
and led the way over-a flat covered with bear-grass 
and sotol to a dirt tank—a charca—kept filled with 
water pumped by a windmill that Ferguson had 
erected there. A band of horses trotted away as 
they approached, then wheeled and stared at the 
intruders. 

“There’s one I’ve been lookin’ for f’r a long 
time,” Page exclaimed. “‘'There’s a hoss f’r you.” 

Peet tet” 

“Sure. Why not? You’ve been takin’ th’ 
ponies jest as they’ve been handed out t’ you an’ 
it’s pretty near time we got yuh started on a string 
of your own.” : 

“Which one do you mean?” asked the girl. 
“You can never remember that all horses look alike 
to me unless they’re different colours.” 

“Second one from th’ end,” grinned Page. 
“That little chestnut with th’ white blaze on his 
face. He’s just four years old an’ exactly th’ right 
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weight f’r a light rider. He’s got mighty good 
blood, too; his daddy was Sathanas an’ there’s 
no better stallion in Arizona. What d’yuh say we 
drive ’em back to th’ ranch an’ I’ll top him off ?” 

“Has he ever been ridden ?” 

“¢ Never even had a rope on him ’cept when he was 
branded and: he’s forgotten that long ago.” 

Nancy trotted out a few yards and endeavoured 
to make a critical inspection of the pony in question. 
To her he looked about the same as the others in 
the bunch but a certain enthusiasm mounted within 
her as Page pointed out his various superiorities. 

“He looks kinda scrubby now,” the foreman 
was compelled to admit, “ but when his mane’s 
roached an’ he gets that mess of cuckleburrs combed 
out of his tail yuh won’t know him.” 

“‘Can I break him myself ? ” she asked eagerly. 

“Yuh can not!” Page returned positively. “I 
got an idea th’ boss would have somethin’ t’ say 
about your committin’ suicide.” 

“Maybe I could do it if I took lots of time to it,” 
she persisted. “I could make a pet of him and 
just go at the breaking by slow degrees. I’d like 
to try. I’ve read that any animal can be conquered 
by kindness.” 

“Tye seen some of them stories myself, Miss 
Nancy,” returned the foreman, shaking his head 
a trifle wearily, “‘ an’ th’ way it looks t’ me there 
ain’t nothin’ to ’em except to show how darn little 
some people know about hosses. 

“Let me tell yuh somethin’. Anybody could 
break that hoss by kindness like you said. It’d 
take time, but we got lots of that an’ yuh could git 
him t’ where he’d pack a saddle—an’ somebody 
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in it—without makin’ any fuss about it. He’s 
got good blood an’ ain’t broncho. 

“An then what? First time yuh got in a tight 
place with him—tried t’ make him do somethin’ 
he didn’t want t’ do or go some place he didn’t want 
t? go—all th’ mustang orneryness would come out 
all at once. He’d get his head down an’ start 
turnin’ th’ crank with yuh—an’ it’d most likely 
be in th’ middle of a bunch of timber or up in th’ 
mountains where th’ best rider in th’ world wouldn’t 
stand a chance with him. Th’ C-Bar had a hoss 
—old Limber Jim—that was busted that way. He 
was fifteen years old when I had him in my mount 
an’ yuh couldn’t trust him no more than yuh 
could a rattlesnake. He’d go along as quiet as 
an old milk cow until yuh got a rope on a calf or 
was racin’ along t’ head a bunch of cattle an’ then, 
if he took th’ notion, he’d start pitchin’. I roped 
a hoss off him in a little canyon an’ jest as | throwed 
he lay way over back an’ then jumped out sideways 
so hard an’ so sudden that th’ saddle-blanket went 
flyin’ out over his tail. If he hadn’t been a ewe- 
necked old devil with withers as high as th’ ridge-pole 
of a barn I reckon saddle an’ all would’ve gone! ” 

“What should we do then—with this horse?” 
asked Nancy. 

“ Break him!” the man snapped. “Slap a 
saddle on him an’ ride him. [ll show yuh! All 
_ these range ponies—I don’t care whether they come 
from ‘Texas ’r Arizona ’r Montana—savvy how t’ 
pitch. It’s bornin’em. They’ve got just so much 
pitch in ’em an’ th’ only way is to let ’em get it 
all out of their systems at once. Then they’ll 
never make any more trouble except maybe takin’ 
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a couple of hops with yuh on some frosty mornin’ 
when they’ve got lots of ginger in ’em an’ want 
to let yuh know how good they’re feelin’.” 

He dropped his foot to the stirrup and picked 
up his reins, riding slowly toward the horses. ‘They 
trotted away, heads shaking and manes waving, 
and he followed. Once or twice the bunch, led 
by an old mare, tried to swing back to the opposite 
side of the tank but the foreman seemed to anticipate 
every move of this nature and, by a sudden dash, 
intercepted and “ headed ” them. 

“ There’s four old horses here,” he told Nancy 
in one of the brief moments that the girl could 
come up beside him. “Once we get ’em over 
th’ ridge an’ pointed for th’ ranch they’ll drive all 
right.” 

“Every single thing that I’ve found in Arizona 
seems to be over a ridge,”’ she laughed ; “ either over 
a ridge or dependent on getting over one!” 

Page chuckled. 

“TI never thought of it but I reckon yo’re not far 
wrong. ‘Th’ country’s built that way.” 

With comparatively little trouble he drove the 
bunch into the wide “ lane ” that led to the windmill 
and turned them into the big corral, Nancy riding 
ahead and opening the barred gate while the horses 
drank at the long trough. 

“ Now,” said Page, “T’ll throw a saddle on 
old Socks an’ then we’ll be ready f’r lesson number 
one, which is that it’s mighty uncomfortable to 
run against a rope. Some men rope a raw colt 
afoot, but I’ve always had an idea they tame easier 
_ when yuh handle ’em th’ first time from another 
horse.” 
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He rode to an adjoining corral and presently 
returned mounted on a chunky brown roan with four 
white feet. 

“You’ve changed saddles too, haven’t you?” 
remarked the girl. .Page’s white teeth flashed. 

“Yo’re beginnin’ t’ notice things, Miss Nancy. 
This here’s a saddle yore uncle designed an’ had 
Shipley in K.C. make up fr him. It’s built f’r 
ropin’—a real ropin’ tree, low in th’ cantle an’ th’ 
fork made so it sets down low on a horse’s withers. 
Railroad train couldn’t pull it off an’ a rope c’d 
never slip over that wide horn cap. Shipley calls 
it old two-nine-two, cause that was what th’ 
first one he had made cost th’ boss. But it was 
worth it even if yuh can get *em now for about 
a hundred. There ain’t a better ropin’ saddle in 
the world. Watch!” 

Nancy perched herself on the top rail of the fence 
as Page rode into the enclosure, closing the gate 
behind him, and walked the stolid Socks slowly 
toward the other horses. The loop of his rope 
was thrown over his shoulder, but as he drew closer 
he raised it and whirled it slowly about his head, 
the loop being kept open by a twist of the wrist 
during each revolution. 

As they saw the rope the horses broke into sudden 
flight about the corral. ‘The older ones had learned 
the lesson of the lariat and the old mare shouldered 
» the two unbroken animals between herself and the 
rider. 

Socks swung obediently to the touch of the reins 
and broke into a lope, cutting in sharply on the 
other horses. The speed of the whirling loop 
increased and as the bunch raced past him Page 
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threw. The noose settled about the chestnut’s 
neck and Socks stopped in two jumps, halting 
with his hind feet well under him as a good rope 
horse should. As the bight of the rope slid through 
his fingers Page jerked it up sharply, drawing the 
loop tight before it could drop and snare a front 
leg. At the same instant, it seemed, he took 
two swift overlapping turns about the heavy horn 
of “old two-nine-two.” 

“That’s dallyin’,” he explained to Nancy later, 
“an’ it’s better than tiein’ yore rope when catchin’ 
a horse or a heavy steer. Yuh can let it slip just 
a little on th’ horn an’ there ain’t near so much 
chance of bustin’ th’ rope.” 

The chestnut had never felt the bite of the hard 
twist manila except on that far distant day when 
he had been branded, and he tore madly on with the 
others of the band, 

Nancy caught her breath as the line tightened. 
She knew the proud little creature’s neck was broken 
as, despite the slight amount of slack that Page, 
permitted to pay out around the horn, the pony’s 
head was jerked sideways and he “ swapped ends with 
hisself,”’ landing sprawling on his knees and the side 
of his head. 

During the few seconds the colt was on the ground 
Page cast off his “ dallies ” and tied the rope fast to 
the horn. He swung to the ground as the chestnut 
scrambled to its feet. 

“ Hold him, Socks!’ he cautioned. 

The admonition was unnecessary. This was 
an old, old story to the roan and he required no 
rider to tell him to pivot carefully as the frightened 
colt raced away. Socks knew that so long as he 
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kept the other horse directly in front of him there 
was no danger of the lass-rope getting whipped 
about his own legs. He had learned that lesson 
by having his bridle reins fastened to the rope so 
that the plungings of the calf or colt at the opposite 
end automatically pulled his head around. He was 
“ savvy ” now and such precautions were needless. 

Page flung open the gate and permitted the other 
horses to gallop past him to freedom. Then he 
approached the chestnut which had been pulled 
once more to its knees as his own struggles tightened 
the noose for the second time about his neck. 

“Don’t get no notions in yore head about 
pawin’ me, hoss,” he warned as the colt wheezed 
its distrust through the choking loop. “Try it 
an’ Ill jest bend a pick-handle ’round yore face a 
couple of times t’ learn yuh that pawin’ don’t go!” 

As he spoke he walked steadily nearer until his 
hand touched the wide nostrils. ‘Three times he 
repeated the approach before he could slip his 
fingers beneath the honda and loosen the noose. 

**C’m here, Socks!” he ordered. 

The rope horse obediently took a few careful 
steps, releasing the strain he had kept on the line, 
and Page opened the loop another inch. The 
chestnut sucked the air eagerly into his tortured 
lungs. 

“Yuh got some sense, ain’t yuh?” the man 
‘commented grimly. 

He stepped back slowly so as not to frighten the 
colt and faced the fence. Every man of the home 
ranch, from Ferguson 'to Bull Owens, was perched 
on the top rail. The rancher sat beside his niece 

and on his other hand, blue sateen blouse fluttering 
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more of genuine interest and real thrills for a 
Westerner than any other sport, and both Ferguson 
and his foreman knew there was no use in expecting 
men to continue with routine duties when a colt 
was to be ridden. 

When he observed the spectators Page grinned. 

“Tommy,” he called to one of the punchers, 
“ git one of them hackamores outa th’ saddle house 
an’ then ear him for me while I get a hull on him.» 
Slim, you might git a hoss too, an’ herd for me if I 
need it.” 

As the cowboys departed on their errands Page 
sauntered over to his employer and the girl. 

“ How d’yuh like Miss Nancy’s caballo, boss ?” 
he asked. 

“T’m sure glad she can’t wear my clothes!” 
growled Ferguson. ‘“ You fellers would be robbin’ 
my closets, | reckon! Leave it t’ you t’ pick out 
as good a colt as there was on th’ range. He’s 
Sathanas stock, ain’t he?” 

“Full brother to that Sangre of yores,” Page 
returned, “ only jest a couple of years younger.” 

The rancher turned to Nancy. 

“Yuh’ve got th’ best blood in Arizona in that 
little critter,” he told her. “If he makes half as 
good a hoss as Sangre yuh’ll never have reason t’ 
_ complain of Jack’s judgment. Let’s see what he’ll 
do now.” 

Tommy King and Slim Marlin entered the corral. 
King mounted Socks and the two men closed in 
on the colt, drawing him close to their own horses. 
The chestnut struggled, reared, and kicked, but 
Marlin shoved in on his hindquarters and King 
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hauled steadily on the rope that was about his 
throat. Leaning over from his saddle Tom placed 
the hackamore—a bitless headstall of braided 
horsehair—on his head, drawing the bosal of eight- 
plait rawhide over his nose. As Page edged in 
between the horses, carrying a saddle, the colt 
lashed out angrily. 

“Yuh’ll git over them notions soon,” the 
majordomo remarked quietly. ‘‘ Better ear him, 
Slim.” 

Marlin leaned over, grasped the chestnut’s ear 
in a grimy hand, doubled the ear over, and, to 
Nancy’s disgust, set his teeth in it. 

“Got him now!” he mumbled. 

Page lifted the light ‘“ bronk saddle” to the 
colt’s back. ‘The animal winced and crouched 
but the grip Marlin had on his ear prevented more 
strenuous objection. The foreman reached cautiously 
under his belly for the front cinch, passed the latigo 
through the ring, and drew it up tight with a 
sudden heave, repeating the process with the flank 
cinch. He pulled on his gloves, gathered the 
single horsehair rein in his hand, and carefully swung 
aboard. As his foot drove home in the off stirrup 
he nodded to King and Marlin. 

“Turn him loose.” 

The men drew back and the chestnut was released. 
He shook his head angrily and with the motion 
the foreman “reached up and got him ”—driving 
the two-inch rowels of his spurs into both shoulders. 
The colt’s head went down between his slender 
forelegs, his back arched like an angry cat’s, and 
he shot into the air, squealing his indignation. 

As he landed Nancy could see Page’s head jerk 
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with the shock. The four hoofs seemed scarcely 
to touch the ground before the pony leaped out 
sharply to one side, striving to unseat his rider. 
The debonair Page swung lithely in the opposite 
direction and as the colt pitched again “ raked” 
him, drawing the spurs down his sides from shoulders 
to flanks. 

Within the ensuing three minutes the chestnut 
displayed every trick in the broncho repertoire. 
He pitched, he wheeled, he plunged. He bucked 
in great stiff-legged jumps straight ahead ; he bucked 
“worm-fence fashion,” changing direction in the 
air and “ weaving” on a zigzag course; and he 
planted himself in the centre of the corral and 
bucked “straight up an’ down,” lashing out 
vigorously with his heels each time he was in the 
air. 

The spectators were wildly excited. Shouts 
of “Ride him, cowboy!” and “Scratch him, 
Jack!” rang from a dozen pairs of lips. Even 
Bull Owens shrilled encouragement to the rider. 

Once the colt reared straight up, balancing 
himself precariously on his hind feet, his front 
hoofs pawing the air. 

“He’s sunfishin’, Jack!” yelled the excited 
King, and Nancy saw the foreman pull his right 
foot from the stirrup so as to swing clear if the 
frantic animal should throw himself over backwards. 
- At the same time he leaned forward and planted 
his fist behind the colt’s ear. The chestnut snorted 
and flung himself ahead in another spasm of “‘ worm- 
fence pitchin’.” 

But there-was nothing inherently vicious about 
the son of Sathanas. He was not a man-killer ; 
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not “broncho.” He bucked, and bucked hard, 
through fear and excitement, but was merely 
striving as best he knew to rid himself of this 
weight that had been so suddenly placed on his 
back. After some half-dozen circuits of the corral 
he decided that the burden was there to stay and 
subsided. Page instantly sunk the rowels again 
into his shoulders, goading him deliberately to 
another outburst. The chestnut’s heart was not 
in it now and the second bucking fit lasted for only 
afew jumps. At a signal from the foreman Marlin 
opened the gate of the corral and Page raced the 
pony through. The chestnut was running now 
and the rider let him run. The speed slackened 
after a mile and the colt found his head pulled 
sharply to one side by a savage jerk on the hair 
rope. At the same time a spur lanced the opposite 
flank. He sidestepped quickly to escape the steel 
and was facing in the direction he had come. 
Although he did not realise it he had received the 
primary lesson in turning at the pressure of the 
reins on his neck. Once more the spurs raked him 
and he broke into a plunging run. He was tired 
now and breathing heavily and Page had little 
difficulty in pulling him down to a lope, and, before 
they reached the corral, to a trot. The colt halted 
of his own accord and the foreman stepped easily to 
the ground. 
. “ Yo’re a pretty good little pony, Brownie,” he 
told the gasping little creature, “even if yuh did 
kick up kinda lively. Yore shoulders sure look like 
Hamburger without onions, but it was f’r yore own 
good. Yo’re a hoss now! » 

He tossed the end of the hackamore to King. 
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The chestnut was too exhausted to shy at the sudden 
motion. 

“ Stake him out, will yuh, Tommy. Leave th’ 
saddle on an’ [ll top him off again in th’ mornin’ !” 

He retrieved the hat he had lost in the excite- 
ment and marched over to where Nancy sat. 

“ There’s yore hoss, little lady! Yuh’ll be ridin’ 
him yoreself in a couple of weeks—soon as we git a 
rein on him an’ teach him a little bit more manners. 
He’ll come around fine!” 

“It was splendid!” exclaimed the girl, “ but 
what’s to prevent his bucking again ? ”’ 

“ He won’t!” Page asserted positively. “ He’s 
learned his lesson. He’s got savvy enough t’ know 
there ain’t no use—that it won’t get him no place. 
An’ besides, I won’t let him! That’s th’ way we 
handle ’em. Make ’em do all their buckin’ th’ first 
time or th’ first couple of times they’re rode, an’ | 
then yank ’em up short whenever they try it. It 
don’t take ’em long t’ learn.” 

She climbed down from the fence and they crossed 
the corral to admire her new possession at closer 
range. King had staked out the colt with a half- 
inch rope attached to the hackamore. This would 
teach him the futility of running against a rope, and 
also instil in his mind that when the bridle reins 
were dropped to the ground he should stand there. 
Should the latter lesson not be learned so easily he 
would experience the discomfort of being hobbled | 
for as many hours as were necessary with his head 
tied down close to his front feet. The girl shuddered 
a little as she saw the bleeding shoulders and flanks. 

“T suppose it’s necessary,” she said, “‘ but it does 
seem terribly cruel.” 
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Page’s glance rested on the long, parallel wounds 
where his spurs had gashed the smooth chestnut skin. 
For a moment his face was stern. 

“This here’s a cruel country, Miss Nancy,” he 
said slowly. “ Things that men want out here 
they usually take, an’ don’t care much how they get 
’em. Anyhow, cruel or not, it’s got yuh a hoss!” 

“Yes, and there should be some reward tor the 
man who did it. What shall it be, Jack?” 

The foreman laughed. 

* Usual price is five dollars f’r puttin’ a saddle on 
an’ ridin’—ten dollars f’r outlaws—but I ain’t a 
regular bronk peeler so I can’t ask top wage.” 

He appeared to consider for a moment and then 
laughed again. 

“Vl tell yuh. There was a weddin’ this mornin’ 
down in th’ Mex town an’ they’re havin’ a big bazle 
tnight. Want t’ go down an’ look it over? It'll 
be somethin’ new fr yuh.” 

“Td love to,” she responded promptly. “ What 
shall I wear ?” 

“Oh, anything,” said Page with true masculine 
vacuity. “Ill drive yuh down in th’ buckboard— 
no use ridin’ at night. It’s only about a mile. [ll 
come up f’r yuh ’long a little after supper.” 

Ferguson offered no objection to the proposed 
excursion. 

“It’s Pedro Romero’s girl,’ he remarked. “I 
saw th’ padre last night. Sh’s marryin’ th’ oldest 
Andrade boy. I reckon Jack has sense enough t’ 
bring yuh home ’fore they get too drunk.” 
~ Nancy spread upon her bed the half-dozen more 
formal dresses she had brought from the East, and 
finally selected.a white organdie, ruffled from the 
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sharply-defined waistline to the hem that just cleared 
the floor. When she came down the broad stairs 
she discovered that Page, too, had ransacked his 
wardrobe of finery for garments suitable for the 
occasion and worthy of his companion. A scarlet 
handkerchief was knotted loosely about his throat, 
a vivid splash of colour against his creamy silk shirt, 
the sleeves of which were protected by cuffs of soft 
buckskin, elaborately beaded in red and blue against 
a white background. Blue woollen trousers were 
tucked into tight-fitting high-heeled boots, the 
scalloped tops of which were ornamented with several 
rows of silver spots. ‘The fact that they were to 
drive, not ride, had compelled him to lay aside his 
silver inlaid spurs, but the butt of a gun was visible 
above his broad belt. His hand clutched a snow- 
white sombrero, high-crowned and broad-brimmed. 

Nancy barely smothered a gasp of astonishment 
as she beheld this splendour. She had selected the 
simplest frock she owned. Evidently the Arizona 
males wore the fine plumage, and she felt an impish 
desire to take Page, just as he was, to Baltimore. 
What a contrast he would make to the sombre 
monotony of black dress-suits and starched white 
shirts of the dancing partners she had known ! 

The baile was held in the home of the groom’s 
father—the largest building in the exotic little 
settlement where the Mexican vgaueros and 
labourers employed on the ranch dwelt in the gre- 
gariousness of their kind in a weird confusion of 
*dobe houses and jacals, galvanised iron shanties, 
patchwork corrals, and a wilderness of empty, rusting, 
tin cans.. There were four rooms in the Casa An- 
drade and the largest of these had been completely 
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cleared for the dancing. ‘Two fiddlers and a guitar 
player were perched on a shaky platform of planks 
resting on nail-kegs against the wall. Beyond, in 
the kitchen, long tables had been placed and loaded 
with food for the wedding guests. Great stacks of 
steaming tortillas were flanked by mountains of 
tamales—meat and cornmeal boiled into a stiff mush, 
seasoned lavishly with the fiery chili wrapped in a 
corn husk, and heated in a steam cooker. There 
were platters of peppers cooked with meat, with 
cheese, with rice, with tomatoes, and in a dozen 
other combinations 

There were bowls of sopa de arroz and of enchiladas 
swimming in a thick greasy sauce of chili and chopped 
onions, and every other highly seasoned dish that 
_ Mexican cooks could produce. Nancy sampled 
them all, her escort coaching her in the art of 
utilising one folded tortilla as a spoon and a second 
as a plate. 

At least a dozen pitchers of water were on the 
tables, each with a dipper or tin cup which the 
thirsty passed from handtohand. Froma side room 
_ —sedulously avoided by the women but in and out 
of which a stream of gaily-clad men eddied—came 
odours indicative that more potent beverages were 
obtainable. Here Don Andrade had provided skins 
of evil-smelling pulque, mescal, and of tequila ; jugs 
_ of the fiery aguardiente ; square bottles of ginebra, 
and of American whisky. 

+ “We'll pull outa here ’fore they get too much 

of that aboard,” Page whispered. “'They’re glad 

t’ see us, now. Yuh noticed how old man Andrade 

bowed all over himself to us f’r honouring his poor 

house. But later—well, there never was a Mex yet 
L 
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that didn’t hate every Gringo that ever breathed, 
an’ when they get drunk they remember th’ Mexican 
War an’ get almighty brave an’ don’t care how plain 
they show what they really think of us.” 

Nancy danced only twice; a waltz with Page 
and with Don Andrade a slow, stately quadrille 
all deliberate bowings and scrapings and turnings to 
a series of bell-like thrumming-chords on the guitar 
and a plaintive, wailing overtone from the two violins 
—music that lingered in her mind and saddened her 
long after the dance itself was over and the courtly 
Andrade had returned her to her escort. At the 
foreman’s suggestion they sat in the buckboard and 
for a short time watched the revelry through the 
wide-open doors and windows. 

“TI like fine t? dance with yuh, Miss Nancy,” 
Page apologised, “‘ but this here’s a Mexican party 
an’ it’s best t’ let it stay that way. Old Andrade 
was tickled t’ death that yuh come—I told him a 
whole lot of pretty speeches as comin’ from you— 
but he’ll be just as glad t’ see us take a back seat. 
We'll be pullin’ out soon, anyway.” 

The fiddles squeaked valiantly above the resonance 
of the big guitar, and the dancers stamped and 
pivoted and curtsied back and forth across the 
narrow room, laughing and squealing like children 
to the repeated strains of “‘ La Paloma” ; “ Huile, 
hutle, Palomita”; ‘‘La Golondrina”; and “ El 
Desterrado.” A shadow moved by the buckboard 
and Nancy shrank more closely to Page as a swarthy 
face, crowned by an immense sombrero heavy with 
gold lace and silver bells, was thrust over the wheel. 

“* Dispense me, caballero y senorita,” said the appari- 
tion, “Forgive me; I but wished to ask the 
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senorita to grant the honour of a dance to Pablo 
Celaya.” 

Nancy did not understand a word of the speech, 
but Page’s quick tensing in his seat frightened her. 

“<The senorita is dancing no more to-night,” the 
foreman replied with formal politeness. The smile 
vanished from the dark face and the man moved 
nearer to the buckboard, sweeping off his hat in an 
extravagant gesture. Nancy caught the reek of 
liquor in his breath as a shaft of light from the 
open doorway fell across the Mexican’s features. 

* But Pablo Celaya ” he began, and froze into 
sudden immobility as Page leaned over the wheel 
and spoke a dozen words in swift Spanish. The 
Flying-F majordomo made no move toward the 
gun that was thrust in his belt, but the Mexican 
cringed visibly as he backed off in the gloom, stam- 
mering what were evidently apologies for his pre- 
sumption. Nancy heard the long expiration of 
Page’s breath as he relaxed and sensed that a crisis 
had passed. 

“What on earth did you say to him?” she de- 
manded a trifle nervously. “I heard ‘ perro’— 
that’s ‘ dog,’ I know—but the rest must have been 
‘something else,’ as they say in Georgia. Is it 
anything you’d dare translate?” 

Page gathered up the reins and released the brake. 

“Oh, I reckon it would stand translatin’ all 
right. Th’ worst kind of cuss words in Spanish 
don’t sound very bad in English. But I was mad 
at that hombre.’ He—he ain’t one of our men, an’ 
—an’ jest as long as I’m foreman of th’ Flying-F 
there ain’t goin’ t’ be no Mexicans tryin’ t’ git 
_ fresh with white women—least of all with th’ boss’s 
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niece. I jest told him t’ run on an’ quit botherin’ 
uh.” 

“Ts that all?” she mocked, laughing at the 
halting explanation. “I guess if you’d been real 
mad instead of just partly so he’d have dropped 
dead.” 

“Maybe ! ” 

There was a laugh in his voice, but something in 
the intonation contradicted the humour. The 
girl felt suddenly chilled as the quick realisation 
reached her that the weapons these men—all of them 
—carried were not solely for personal ornamenta- 
tion, and that for an instant Tragedy had paused 
hesitantly beside the buckboard. 

The horses trotted swiftly along the rutted road 
winding through the creosote bush and chamisa. 
Her companion drove in silence, staring out into 
the night over the backs of the team. They passed 
out of the bush to a wind-swept ridge, and the 
scattered lights of the Flying-F flashed suddenly 
through the darkness, tiny islands of friendly bright- 
ness in the dark sea of the open range. 

“‘Oh,” gasped the girl impulsively, “‘ how beauti- 
ful it all is!” 

“Uh-huh,” Page commented non-committally. 
“It'd be a sight prettier if there was more of them 
lights, though. It shore must be a great sight t’ 
look down on a big city like New York all spread 
- out underneath yuh.” 

The spell of the desert night was broken for Nancy 
Fraser. The lights were no longer flaming jewels 
set in a miles-wide cloak of black velvet, but common- 
place, somewhat smoky kerosene lamps set in the 
windows of an old ’dobe ranch house. She did not 
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speak again until after the vehicle, Page’s weight 
against the brake, had slid to a halt at the gate. 

“* Hope yuh enjoyed th’ bazle, miss,” he said as he 
helped her over the wheel; “ an’ I’m sorry if I 
scared yuh tearin’ into that Mexican.” 

The Mexican—Page’s matter-of-fact words re- 
called the swarthy, leering features and Nancy 
suddenly recollected that she had seen the man 
before. With the cameo-like revelation of a light- 
ning flash she saw a red-brown boulder blocking a 
narrow gorge and two mounted men, one in the 
battered hat, faded denim, and shabby chaparejos 
of the cowboy, a black mask hiding his features ; 
the other a black-eyed, gesturing Mexican under 
a huge sombrero—the same man that had stood 
by the wheel of the buckboard less than an hour 
previously. 

“ Jack,” she id, “ there’s something I think you 
ought to know, but before I tell you I want you to 
promise me that you won’t go back to Andrade’s 
to-night.” 

He considered for a moment. 

“No, ma’am,” he said finally. “I won’t make 
no promise like that—but I’ll tell you if I do go.” 

It was a conditional agreement but Nancy 
accepted it. 

“ Well,” she said, ‘‘ that Mexican was the same 
man I saw, you remember when, with that masked 
man down in the hills.” 

“ Are yuh sure, miss ? ” he asked quickly, follow- 
ing with other questions before she could reply: 
“Yo’re still certain that hombre was masked, are 
yuh? Yuh don’t think Bull was right an’ it was 


>? 


jest a handkerchief over his face ! 
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“‘What’s the use of going into that again?” she 
countered angrily. ‘“‘ I’m positive he was masked ! ” 

The foreman’s fingers drummed an impatient 
tattoo on the crown of the hat he held in his hand. 

“T sure wish I could git th’ straight of that 
business,” he said at last. ‘‘ Yo’re dead sure yuh 
saw a masked man, but I been keepin’ my ear pretty 
close t’ th’ ground an’ there ain’t been anybody else 
seen such a feller. It wouldn’t do any good t’ go 
down an’ have a talk with th’ Mex. He’s drunk as 
a goat by now and he’d lie faster’n a hoss could trot 
even if he was sober. I?ll try my luck at runnin’ a 
blazer on him ’bout that masked man in th’ morning, 
Good night, Miss Nancy, I’m glad yuh had a good 
time.” 

He bowed formally, but Nancy barely touched his 
extended fingers. In the darkness the majordomo 
failed to observe the expression that rose in her 
cool grey eyes. As he climbed back into the buck- 
board she turned and ran up the path to the door 
and mounted the stairs to her room. She did not 
light the lamp that stood on the table by her bed 
but crossed to the window and stared into the night 
toward the dark mass of Sathanas Butte. From 
the corrals she heard the scrape of an opening gate, 
the soft whicker of a hungry horse, and Page’s whistle 
as he stripped the harness from the team and 
turned them loose. She felt somewhat disappointed 
in the handsome majordomo. That afternoon 
when, flushed from his exertions, his soft shirt 
clinging to his muscular body, he had stood by the 
colt he had ridden to subjection she had been ready 
to enshrine him in her thoughts’ Pantheon as typi- 
cally and heroically Western—the personification 
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of that spirit that, in an older generation, had 
wrested the Cobre Valley from the Apaches. The 
cool bravery with which he had disposed of the 
offensive Mexican had solidified that opinion, but 
his calm disregard of her identification of the 
man as the companion of the mysterious masked 
rider had set the gaily-dressed Page to tottering on 
the pinnacle of her estimation. She had attempted 
to make him promise not to return to the baile, but 
—and she was utterly oblivious of the inconsistency 
—his “T’ll talk t’? him to-morrow ” had savoured 
strongly of a rather cowardly willingness to evade 
an issue. 

“Jack Page,” she told the black shadows in the 
garden, “I was almost ready to like you a lot, but 
now you’ve got to show me whether you’re going to 
be worth it!” 

Somewhere in the darkness a coyote yapped 
shrilly, answered by another far to the south. A puff 
of wind, sweet with fragrant juniper and flowering 
shrubs, breathed warmly against her cheek and the 
walls of the room seemed suddenly to close upon her. 
She threw a warm coat over the organdie dress and 
ran quietly down the stairs, across the paved porch, 
and between the ghostly spires of the hollyhocks to 
the end of the garden. Here a bench had been 
placed against the high ’dobe wall, and the breath- 
less girl sat down, gazing up at the inscrutable stars 

and listening to the thumping of her own heart. 
' There was something nostalgic in the silence. 
Baltimore with its quiet streets and miles of gleam- 
ing white marble steps/seemed suddenly remote and 
inaccessible. Arizona was another world and— 


she recalled Page’s remark as they had stood by the 
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spurred horse—a cruel world. A hundred feet from 
her the darkened windows of the ranch house stared 
blankly toward her seat. She remembered the thin- 
lipped, grim youth with a man’s face whom she had 
watched through those same windows. ‘Together 
Jud Kerr and Page seemed to symbolise this country 
that had produced them—the one sinister, threaten- 
ing; the other boyishly barbaric—sharing certain 
elements of cruelty, dominant, she told herself, in 
the gunman; more controlled in the Flying-F 
foreman. 

But were the men the country, she asked the 
stars. Could their desires and passions and hatreds 
and ambitions, their bravery or their cowardice, 
change by one degree the warmth of the kindly sun 
that shone upon this land; could they alter the 
tint of the turquoise sky or the velvety softness of 
the desert night; could man or man’s selfishness 
vary the friendly nearness of the brown-sloped 
Dragoons or the distant allure of the dim blue 
Chiricahuas? Men might come and go, and they 
had come and gone since the cliff-dweller and the 
pit-house-builder first roamed the land, but Ari- 
zona would be Arizona after the last had vanished. 
She had been fashioned on too mighty a scale to be 
affected by so transient a factor as humanity ! 

The sound of a rock rolling from beneath a careless 
foot halted her reverie, and she moved into the shade 
of the pepper tree that overhung the end of the 
bench. The disturbance came from beyond the 
wall, for she heard the sound repeated, and then the 
scratch of a match on the rough ’dobe almost behind 
her head. She was on the point of moving quietly 
through the dark garden to the house when a second 
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man approached along the wall from the opposite 
direction. She could hear, most indistinctly, the 
murmur of voices and once a sharply ejaculated 
74 No ! 99 

She strained her ears but could identify neither 
of the speakers. Once she tried to stand on the 
bench and peep over the wall, but the seat creaked 
alarmingly at her first motion and she made no 
further effort. Occasional words reached her with 
tantalising infrequency through the thick ’dobe 
barrier. “‘—risky’ was followed again by the 
explosive negative; “—now” floated over the 
wall, succeeded, after a long period of murmuring, 
by the single distinguishable word “ blood,” drawled 
slowly and speculatively. 

“ 'There’s entirely too much going on around here 
that’s mysterious,” said Nancy to herself. ‘ This 
is another of Uncle Davie’s schemes—like that Kerr 
man. -I’m going to get out!” 

She rose carefully and slipped along the sandy 
walks to the house. In her room she undressed in 
the dark, made certain the bolt was secure on her 
door, and breathed a deep sigh as she climbed 
into bed. 

“This,” she told the star that winked wisely 
through the window, “ has been an exciting day !” 


When she reached the breakfast table the follow- 
ing morning she learned that Ferguson’s bay cross- 
‘breeds, Sangre and his brother Rey, had been stolen 
during the night from the north pasture. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Frercuson was like a madman. Only a few minutes 
previously the horse wrangler had reported that 
he had discovered where a section of fence had 
been cut and that a hasty survey of the big pasture 
had shown that Sangre and Rey were missing. While 
horses were being saddled for the pursuit and a half- 
breed Mexican-Apache trailer summoned from 
“little Chihuahua,” the rancher stamped up and 
down the room, through the door, across the porch, 
and back again. The colts, sons of the great 
Sathanas, were the pride of his heart, nor could 
Nancy discover if the sulphurous aura that sur- 
rounded her uncle was the result of the loss itself 
or a righteous anger at the effrontery of the rustlers 
in practically invading his dooryard. 

Page and two punchers galloped up to the door, 
leading a riderless horse. 

“Snachez was pretty drunk from that bazle 
last night,” the foreman shouted, “ but we drug 
him through th’ tank till he’s fairly sober! I 
sent him on ahead to th’ pasture. We’ll pick him up 
there.” 

Ferguson’s hand was on the horn before Page 
had finished speaking. He nodded understanding 
and shouted a farewell to Nancy as, with a dig of 
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spurs and scramble of hoofs, the four riders galloped 


off. 

As the dust subsided Nancy saw Bull Owens 
standing by the gate. He had evidently followed 
the four horsemen from the corrals and now stood 
gazing wistfully after them. A sudden stab of 
pity for the old man pierced her heart. She called 
him to the porch and made him take a cup of coffee 
with her while she breakfasted. 

“Do you think they’ll catch them, Bull?” she 
asked. 

“They will if th’ rustlers bust a couple of legs,” 
the old man retorted grimly. “ Dave knows it as 
well as I do, but he’s so all-fired hot under th’ collar 
he’s just got t’ have this little run t’ cool hisself off. 
Any fellers that had th’ gall to pull a trick like that 
so close to th’ ranch ain’t gonna be dumb enough t’ 
git caught.” 

He carefully poured his coffee into the saucer, 
blew on it lustily, and drank. 

“They got three or four hours start at th’ least,” 
he continued, ‘‘ an’ them two hosses was broke an’ 
gentle as any yuh’d find anywhere. Wouldn’t be 
like tryin’ t’ drive a couple of wild ones. I'll lay 
yuh a little bet that them fellers’ll scatter ’fore 
they’ve gone very far, an’ two of ’em will be ridin’ 
Blood an’ King.” 

His surmise, born of his long experience on the 
frontier, proved correct. Ferguson and Page with 
‘the two punchers came straggling back to the ranch 
early in the afternoon on lathered, exhausted horses. 
The rancher dropped /into his big armchair and 
confessed failure. ! 

“They made a clean getaway,” he rumbled, wiping 
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from his lips the remains of a tall drink Wing had 
hurried to set before him. “ There was three of 
’em an’ all we got t’ show f’r our trouble is a couple 
of scrub ponies that they turned loose when they 
put th’ saddles on Sangre an’ Rey. Just a couple 
of nags that would be dear at five ’r six pesos 
apiece ! ” 

He sighed heavily. 

“€ T reckon I’m not so young as I was once, Nancy,” 
he said quizzically, “twenty miles of hard ridin’ 
leaves its mark on me these days.” 

“You went as far as that, did you?” asked the 

irl. 

** All of that, I reckon. ‘Their trail was as plain 
as print fr seven ’r eight miles from th’ gate they 
made in my fence—three men an’ two led hosses, 
headin’ into th’ hills as straight as they could go. 
Then, in a little draw, we come on tracks showin’ 
where they changed saddles t’? my two beauties an’ 
turned their own critters loose. An’ from there 
“one flew east an’ one flew west an’ one flew over 
th’ cuckoo’s nest,’ as we used t’ sing when I was a 
kid. They broke in three directions. Page an’ 
Sanchez an’ I took one trail an’ th’ other two boys 
another, but we lost ’em both. An’ there yuh 
are 1”? 

Nancy rested her cheek against his grey hair. 
She knew that Ferguson would have preferred losing 
a hundred steers to either of the bays. 

“Maybe you'll get them back, Uncle Davie,” 
she encouraged. ‘ Those rustlers can’t keep it up 
for ever, you know. Sooner or later you'll catch 
Ls Bea (ite 
“Yes,” he retorted heavily, “ an’ maybe I’ll be 
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_ King of Great Britain an’ Ireland an’ Emperor of 
India! Those fellers had th’ gall of th’ devil him- 
self, Nancy-girl! I reckon Sangre an’ Rey won’t be 
th’ last that we'll lose. But we'll get ’em!” 

“ [ll bring Blood back for you, Nunks,” promised 
the girl. “Just as soon as Jack finishes breaking 
that horse for me I’ll go out and ride them down!” 

He laughed, and with a mighty shrug of his broad 
shoulders thrust his troubles aside, banishing Sangre 
and Rey to the realm of ancient history and turning 
his face again to the future on which all his hopes 
were builded. An arm as stalwart as the branch of 
an oak tree dropped around her waist and drew her 
to him. 

“Good for you, Nancy! Set a thief to catch a 
_ thief, yuh know, an’ we don’t have to go very far 
back t’ find th’ blood of plenty of Highland raiders 
in your veins an’ mine. Fraser, Fergusson, Mac- 
Vean, MacClintock—I reckon they served th’ Low- 
landers just about as these hombres are servin’ me 
now !” 

He broke off abruptly, released his niece, and 
moved to the door. 

“ An’ now what?” he growled. “Is this some 
more bad news comin’ to us?” 

His quick ears had detected the rapid drumming 
of hoofs approaching the gate. By the time Nancy 
had reached his side three dusty men had dis- 
mounted from sweating horses, pushed through the 
gate, and were stalking the path, the wings of 
their leather chaps brushing the tall stems of the 
hollyhocks and their trailing spurs leaving a channel 
in the sand behind each heel-print. 

“Rob! Joe! Buenas tardes to yuh! An’ to 
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you too, Donald! Gosh, boy, yuh look like yuh’d 
been roped an’ dragged through a hole in th’ fence ! 
What’s th’ news? ” 

Nancy had already met Shoemaker, but as the men 
reached the porch Ferguson introduced his niece 
to Duffield and to the youth Donald, Shoemaker’s 
son, a hard-faced youngster with the livid scar of 
an old burn on one cheek. Neither of the older men 
accorded the girl more than a nod of recognition. 

“They’re at it again, Dave,” announced the 
S-in-a-Box owner hotly, “ three days ago. Matter 
of thirty-odd cows an’ steers—an’ a good man shot ! 
By th’ Almighty, I’m gettin’ sick of it!” 

“‘Uh-huh,” responded Ferguson equably, “ there’s 
lots of us feelin’ sick right now. Come in an’ set 
down an’ tell me about it. Nancy-girl, will yuh 
rustle up a few drinks f’r our guests? I could do 
with another myself. I’ve got some Bourbon here, 
Rob, that’d make yuh go out an’ steal yore own 
hoss ! ”” 

He led the way into the big living-room and 
dragged chairs to the littered table that was his 
desk, work-bench and, as Nancy claimed, at times 
his wardrobe. The younger Shoemaker, with a 
muttered explanation, followed the girl on her 
errand. 

“Now, Rob.” 

“'There’s but little to tell,’’ said Shoemaker. 
“It happened that one of my boys, Walter Long, 
met up with young Frank Booth of Joe’s outfit jest 
after noon three days ago. They was up on th’ 
big ridge back of Yellowbird Springs. ‘They rode 
along f’r a piece together an’, by Godfrey, when 
they come to th’ edge of th’ ridge, right where it 
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drops off into th’ canyon, they see four fellows 
pushin’ along a bunch of stock toward th’ moun- 
tains. 

Seems like th’ rustlers saw them just as quick. 
One of ’em hops off his hoss, yanks loose a rifle, 
an’ first crack out of th’ box drills Booth through 
th’ chest.” 

“ Kill him ?” asked Ferguson quickly. 

“No; but it knocked him out of th’ saddle an’ 
his foot got hung in th’ stirrup. Hoss made a couple 
of jumps with him an’ Long took off after th’ hoss. 
By th’ time he’d caught him an’ got Booth loose an’ 
stretched him out t’ see how bad he was hurt th’ 
rustlers had drifted off up th’ canyon.” 

“Why th’ hell didn’t Long take after ’em?” 
interjected Ferguson. 

“1 don’t blame him much,” said Shoemaker 
slowly. “It was four to one, he had no rifle, an’ 
‘there was th’ other feller shot through th’ lungs. 
He says he never figgered but what they'd leave th’ 
cows an’ that his job was t’ git Booth t’ camp. 
I’d a done th’ same.” 

“They took th’ stock on out, eh?” 

“Hell, yes!” Shoemaker’s tones were not 
without a certain grudging admiration. ‘ They 
didn’t scare that easy!” 

He described how a dozen punchers from his 
ranch and Duffield’s had immediately set out in 
pursuit of the rustlers, following the first fresh trail 
that had been discovered since the “ Long Riders ” 
had commenced operations in the Cobre Valley. 

“ Left a trail like a paved road,”’ he concluded, 
“ straight into th’ mountains, over th’ saddle below 
th’ limecaps at th’ north end of th’ Lazy-K, an’ 
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down th’ draw right to th’ edge of Laguna Seca. 
They threw th’ bunch into th’ sand dunes there 
an’ th’ wind naturally rubbed out th’ trail. 

“ John Cameron, my foreman, sent one bunch of 
men north an’ another south through th’ sand ; but 
they didn’t turn up hide n’r hair of them cows. 
Don come in—he’d been out on th’ south range— 
an’ we rode over t’ Joe’s place. After I talked t’ 
him we thought we’d come over an’ chew it out 
with you.” 

“ Did either of th’ boys recognise any of ’em ? ” 
asked Ferguson. 

“Long says not. Booth ain’t doin’ much talkin’ 
yet. He lost bout all th’ blood hecouldspare. But 
Walter saw one funny thing. One of them hombres 
was masked—looked like he had a black bag pulled 
clear down over his head. Th’ others wasn’t masked 
but he didn’t know any of ’em.” 

Ferguson leaned back in his chair, hoisted his heels 
ponderously to the table, and knit his bushy brows. 
“* Well—an’ now what do yuh figger doin’ ?” 

“ Dammit, Dave,” squeaked the hitherto silent 
Joe Duffield, “this here can’t go on! We’ve got 
t’ run them fellers out!” 

“Sure,” bellowed Ferguson. ‘Go ahead an’ 
run ’em! It'll be good fr th’ cows! Hell’s de- 
light, Joe, you an’ Robbie talk like a couple of chil- 
dren. Yo’re all lathered up ’cause it happened 
somebody seen th’ rustlers at work and one man 
was shot. That ain’t th’ first bunch of cows that’s 
been run out of th’ Cobre Valley, an’ though I ain’t 
settin’ up as no prophet I’m here t’ say that there'll 
be more than one man shot’fore we clean them snakes 
off th’ range!” 
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He leaned forward, his boots coming to the floor 
with a thud, and dropped his voice to a rumbling 
whisper. 

“* How long’s it been since young Jud Kerr pulled 
out of Geronimo? Has anybody heard of him since 
he left? Do yuh know where he’s gone? Give 
him a chance! MHe’s no miracle man, but it’s a 
safe bet he’s at work somewhere. What did yuh 
think he could do in a couple of weeks—bring all 
them fellers in with a tag tied ’round their necks ? 
Give th’ boy time, I say!” 

He broke off as Nancy entered the room, followed 
by Donald Shoemaker with a tray bearing a pitcher 
of water, cold from the bottom of the well, a bottle 
and glasses. ‘There was a brief period interrupted 
only by muted gurgling sounds, and Shoemaker 
placed his glass on the table with a long, expressive 
sigh. 

“Three of those and I’d be givin’ cows away t’ 
any feller that come along an’ asked f’r em!” he 
exclaimed. 

“ Mebbe!” piped Duffield, smacking his lips but 
sticking to the business that had brought him to the 
Flying-F. “ Dave, d’yuh think there’d be any use 
tryin’ to get troops in on this? I was thinkin’ of 
goin’ down t’ Fort Beecher st 

An’ showin’ yoreself up fr a triple-plated 
fool!” Ferguson finished the sentence for him. 
** Colonel Campbell knows we’re bein’ bothered by 
rustlers but he’d tell you straight out that it wasn’t 
any of th’ army’s business. Nancy an’ I rode down 
there last week, an’ while she was dancin’ I had a 
talk with th’ old man. He told me that if he 
caught any fellows runnin’ cattle he’d gather ’em 

. M 
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in an’ let us know, but he can’t step in officially on 
it. We’re supposed to have a civil government 
here. 

“‘ Besides ”—-and he grinned cheerfully at the 
blushing Nancy—“ if it’s soldiers yuh want yuh’ll 
find more at th’ Flyin’ -F than there are at Beecher ! 
Since we were down there every young lieutenant on 
th’ post has found an excuse t’call on Dave Ferguson! 
Yuh’ll find as many McClellans as there are stock- 
saddles on my corral fence!” 

The two men chuckled, and Donald Shoemaker, 
hanging over the back of Nancy’s chair, echoed their 
amusement. His father and Duffield sobered quickly 
when Ferguson told of the visit the rustlers had paid 
to the Flying-F. 

“Great grief, Dave,” exclaimed Shoemaker, 
“that’s th’ nerviest yet. It makes th’ raid on us 
look mighty small potatoes an’ few to th’ hill. Vil 
trade yuh two dozen cows any day f’r either one of 
them hosses ! ” 

“Well,” the Flying-F owner responded heavily, 
“that’s just another bet that’ll have t’ ride along 
with th’ rest till we see how th’ game’s goin’! 
We’re makin’ what in my mind is th’ only play 
open ”’—the hard-faced Donald moved nearer in 
apparent interest, but returned to Nancy’s side, 
shrugging his shoulders, as Ferguson went on: 
“This here’s a funny country, not like any other in 
th’ world. Give a man an hour’s start anywhere 
out here an’ if he knew th’ mountains an’ th’ trails, 
th’ whole U.S. Army couldn’t find him.” 

The two ranchers spent the night at the Flying-F 
but Donald announced that he was returning to his 
home ranges that afternoon. 
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“ Nothin’ f’r me t’ do here,”’ he told his father, 
“TI might as well be ridin’ on.” 

The bearded Shoemaker nodded agreement. 

“ Ridin’ fool, that chico,” he remarked as his 
heir, conscious of Nancy’s eyes on him, swaggered 
down the path, “ only thing that’d keep him indoors 
would be a couple of busted legs. He’s out in th’ 
hills mornin’, noon, an’ night—-sleeps at a line-camp 
or any waterhole he can find—an’ makes th’ home 
ranch about once a week. All he asks is a fresh hoss 
an’ a handful of jerky an’ he’s gone again.” 

* Wish I had a dozen like him,” grunted Ferguson. 
“ Page is th’ only man I’ve got that rides as hard 
as that, but I could sure use a few more. Foreman 
like that keeps th’ other riders right up on their 
toes!” 

The visitors left- early the following morning, 
Nancy and Bull Owens riding with them as far as 
the Sinking Springs where the trails forked. The 
old man had located a bear den in the mountains 
and had promised the girl a sight of the cubs. A 
lunch was packed in her saddle-bags and she cheer- 
fully bade her uncle not to expect her before 
dark. > 

They dismounted at the springs to fill their can- 
teens, and she waved a farewell to Duffield and Shoe- 
maker. Their way lay south, directly down the 
canyon for nine miles before turning westward. 
The trail she and the old gunman were to follow 
. crossed to the opposite side of the great ravine and 
swung north toward the mountains. 

“1 don’t think Uncle Davie wanted me to go 
to-day,” Nancy remarked as they followed a long 
ridge that swept upwards in a splendid gradual 
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curve to the peaks, “ but he wouldn’t say so for 
fear of frightening me.” 

“There’s nothin’ to be scared of,” asserted 
Owens confidently, “ rustlers ain’t botherin’ nothin’ 
*ceptin’ stock. All our boys are right on their toes 
too. Page started out “fore we did this mornin’ 
t? ride th’ whole range an’ stop in every line-camp 
t’? let th’ boys know th’ old man was payin’ a 
hundred pesos f’r th’ first rustler scalp.” 

*“* Bull,” she asked, “ what about that man—the 
gunman—we saw? Have you any idea what 
happened to him ? ” 

“No. I know dern well he ain’t workin’ on th’ 
ranch so I guess th’ boss decided against hirin’ him. 
He’s gone—somewheres ; driftin’ along till he finds 
a place where he’s wanted.” 

“‘Couldn’t he get some other kind of work to 
do,”’ inquired the girl, “‘ as a cowboy, for instance ? ” 

*“* He could—but he wouldn’t !” responded Bull, 
leaning to the side to spit accurately at a tarantula 
that sluggishly heaved its hairy body out of their 
path. “He could, but he wouldn’t! None of 
’emdo. Ifa man once gits th’ fever f’r gun-fightin’ 
in his system he don’t ever lose it an’ he ain’t got 
no interest in th’ ordinary kind of job. Gun-play 
gits a holt on him worse than liquor. Seems like 
he’s got t’ have it. He goes on an’ on until some 
time he ties into a hombre that’s faster’n he is. 
Then, if he’ s playin’ real lucky, he’s killed. I 
know... 

They swerved from the long ridge, crossed a wide 
valley, and dropped down a bluff, rocky trail to a 
canyon on the opposite side. ‘Timber was thick in 
this sheltered spot, and the steep slopes, covered with 
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the dense green of blackjack and white oak and 
cedar, gave Nancy a little pang of homesickness for 
her beloved Blue Ridge. ‘They had been climbing 
steadily ever since leaving the springs behind them, 
spread out like a great map orf a schoolroom floor, 
was the whole of the billowing wilderness of mesa, 
mountain, ridge, and canyon that made up the 
Cobre Valley. From the heights cedar and oak 
clumps became mere specks of black against the 
red-brown slopes with which the pale yellow-green 
of greasewood, creosote bush, and ragged mesquite 
blended into invisibility. Far to the east the crags 
of the Tres Cabezas thrust three rocky fingers high 
into the cloudless sky, the range of which they were 
the summit falling away and rising again beyond 
Apache Pass into the blue barrier of the Chiricahuas. 

“Yuh can see pretty near th’ whole thing from 
here,” said Bull, turning back to a position beside 
the girl, “ all th’ eastern an’ southern part anyways. 
Yo’re lookin’ right over th’ old Apache huntin’ 
grounds, where they chased deer an’ antelope an’ 
mountain sheep an’ any white men they could git 
sight of. This here is th’ country old Cachise— 
folks nowadays call it Cochise—an’ ‘ Ju’ an’ Gero- 
nimo an’ Sathanas fought f’r. Them big cliffs of 
bare rocks yuh see stickin’ straight up at th’ south 
ends of th’ Dragoons is Cachise’s Stronghold. 
That’s th’back door of it, but yuh can get in through 
there over a pretty rough trail. Over th’ other 
' side of th’ mountains it’s a big canyon that drops 
away into a level flat. There’s timber an’ good water 
there—and in th’ rocks of th’ canyon walls there’s 
caves where he an’ his people used t’ hide when th’ 
cavalry was chasin’ him. In th’ night they’d make 
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a break from there across th’ valley t’ th’ Cabeza 
an’ th’ Cherry-cows, a-seekin’ what they might 
devour, as th’ Bible says.” 

“It’s a beautiful country,” said Nancy, “I 
don’t blame them much for fighting to hold it.” 

Bull cackled, his leathery face breaking into a 
million tiny wrinkles. 

“ Well, I never heard of any of ’em bein’ much 
fr scenery ! ” he exclaimed, “ but they sure fought ! 
But, Gosh ; they didn’t know what they was fightin’ 
fr an’ we don’t know what we’ve got! All that 
folks in th’ Cobre Valley think of now is cattle—an’ 
there’s a sight more money under th’ ground than 
there is to be made on top of it. I ain’t no miner, 
but I’ll bet a good hoss an’ saddle ’gainst a pair of 
sheepherder spurs that all these hills is full of 
mineral. Look how it is t’ th’ south of here! 
You'll live, girl, t’ see th’ day when Arizona is th’ 
greatest minin’ territory in th’ United States. 
it’s comin’, sure as a gun’s iron!” 

Nancy let her eyes range again over the dry 
ranges, tracing the course of the washes, dotted with 
the light green of cottonwood and ash, to the 
canyons and thence over the lower hills to the Tres 
Cabezas. North of the peaks, and nearer, it seemed 
to her she could see the gleam of water, and she 
called her companion’s attention to it. 

“I reckon it’s water, all right,” the old man 
stated ; “all of it that ain’t mirage. ‘That there’s 
th’ lower end of th’ big dry lake—Laguna Seca. 
There’s always water there—bitter as gall with 
alkali.” 

“And yet-they call it Dry Lake,” laughed Nancy. 


““ Doesn’t it ever earn its name ? ” 
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“‘ Sometimes—in spots.” Old Bull’s faded eyes 
twinkled. “Once it went plumb dry. Folks could 
walk all over it. It was then that Dick Ball 
found th’ five skeletons. ‘That was sure funny!” 

Nancy’s brows wrinkled. 

“Will you be good enough to tell me what there 
is funny about finding five skeletons ?”’ she inquired. 
“It seems rather gruesome to me. How did they 
get there?” 

“That was what was funny,” Bull explained. 
“Two of them had broken necks. ‘They'd tried t’ 
dive in th’ Laguna. Th’ other three had ropes 
’round their necks with big stones tied to ’em. 
They’d tried t’ suicide themselves. But all th’ 
time they thought they was drownin’ th’ whole gang 
of ’em was starvin’ t’ death, havin’ gone an’ jumped 
in a mirage. Git up, Rainbow!” 

He turned the pony on its hind feet and trotted 
swiftly through the trees and up a steep bare slope 
beyond. When Nancy caught up to him he was 
tying his mount to a scrubby manzanita. 

“Den’s over this ridge,” he said, grinning the 
apology he would never utter. “We'll fetch a 
circle an’ come out on th’ rimrock a hundred feet 
or so above it. Wind’s from them to us then, an’ 
on a nice sunny day like this they should be out.” 

He directed her to dismount, and they climbed 
on foot for the last few yards. The old man 
thrust his head cautiously above the rocks and 

- drew back. 

“We're in luck,” he whispered ; “ jump up here, 
Miss Nancy ”—he extended his hand—“ See now ; 
straight down th’ hill here t’ th’ left of that clump 
of manzanita,” 
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never knew anything could be so cunning!” 

Almost directly below them, on a sun-bathed 
stretch of smooth rock, two tiny cubs stood on their 
hind legs, face to face, sparring like boxers. At 
' the edge of the rock the mother bear, four hundred 
pounds of her, basked placidly in the sun and watched 
her offspring. One cub presently slapped his brother 
smartly alongside the ear. ‘The injured one tumbled 
backwards on his ridiculous stub tail, rolled over 
once or twice and lumbered awkwardly to his 
mother, his shrill squeals clearly audible to the two 
watchers. 

“Why, they’re just exactly like human babies,” 
breathed the girl. ‘“ Can’t you just hear what he’s 
saying? ‘Mamma! Mamma! Willie hit me!’ ” 

The mother caressed him affectionately but 
casually with eight inches of pink tongue, and he 
presently forgot his hurt sufficiently to charge 
vigorously at the other roly-poly ball of black fluff 
and send him sprawling. ‘Then followed a wild 
game of tag, terminated only when the pair of them 
rushed pell-mell over their dozing parent’s face. 
She was awake in an instant and had swept both 
infants into her embrace. Calmly and methodic- 
ally, with a “ this-hurts-mother-much-more-than- 
it-does-you”’ attitude, she spanked both cubs, 
holding them across her knee and paddling them 
exactly as a human mother would chastise obstreper- 
ous twins. And, like human babies, the punished 
ones rubbed their aching little rears a time or two 
and forgot the spanking in a game of hide-and- 
seek in the manzanita. 

A rumbling, commanding growl from the old 
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bear halted the play. Hers were lively, mischievous 
children, but obedient. ‘They scampered ahead of 
her around the red-wooded shrub and vanished in a 
pile of rocks. The mother was close behind them, 
taking a last quick look over her shoulder as she 
followed her babies. 

“*’'That’s th’ den—where they went in,” remarked 
Bull, “ but blessed if I savvy what scared ’em.” 

He peered down the canyon, and Nancy heard 
the sharp hiss of his breath indrawn between his 
teeth. 

“What is it ? ” she asked. 

“Yonder. Below th’ point of rocks. Six men 
an’ a bunch of cows. It looks almighty fishy.” 

Together they watched the distant group for 
several minutes. 

“Could they be any of our men?” inquired 
Nancy. 

“Tain’t likely. No reason f’r it at this time of 
year. An’ besides there’s only about thirty cows 
there an’ six men handlin’’em. Six men ona three- 
man job. No, it looks fishy.” 

Had he turned his head Bull would have seen the 
girl’s lips set firmly. ‘Three generations fell away 
from her and the blood of Border chieftains rose 
angrily at the sight of rustlers calmly driving off 
the Flying-F stock. 

“T’m going down there!” she announced, 
scrambling to her feet. 

“No, you ain’t, Miss. Nancy,” expostulated 
Owens, ‘ Dave Ferguson would never forgive me 
if anything ever happened to you. Forgive me! 
He’d skin me an’ nail my hide on th’ fence!” 

As he protested he was following the girl as 
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rapidly as his old legs would carry him. He caught 
up with her as she was untying the palomino 
pony she had been given for the day’s ride. 

“Listen a second, Miss Nancy,” he argued ; 
“them fellers wouldn’t pay no attention to you if 
you did go down there. We can tear over th’ hill 
yonder, foller up th’ long ridge an’ get a couple of 
th’ boys from Number Four line-camp. It’s only 
eight miles off, an’ they can head that outfit *fore 
they get far. 

Nancy Fraser turned, her hand on the silver saddle- 
horn. Her eyes were a flat cold grey ; the grey of 
moss agates or of the dawn-light on a mountain- 
circled Scottish tarn. 

“You can do as you like, Bull Owens. Go to 
the line-camp or back to the ranch. I’m going 
to go down there and see what those men are 
doing!” 

She thrust her foot into the wide stirrup, swung 
easily to the buckskin’s back, and sent him flying up 
the steep grade with a savage dig of her silver and 
steel spurs. Bull, muttering every oath he had 
learned in sixty-three years, jerked loose the halter 
shank that held his mount and followed. 

As she galloped over the crest and turned the 
palomino recklessly down the rocky slope Nancy had 
not the slightest idea how she would go about the 
task she had set for herself. ‘The men drew together 
as she approached and she noticed that one of them, 
in spite of the heat of the day, was masked. It was 
the man she had seen weeks before in the shadow of 
the great rock in the canyon trail far to the south, 
the man who had jerked his horse round and retreated 
before her. There was no doubt about the mask 
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now, she told herself, and she half laughed to think 
of the opportunity this discovery gave her to crow 
over Bull Owens and Jack Page. ‘They had been so 
positive that she had been mistaken! She assumed 
the masked rider to be the leader of the party and 
rode directly to his side. 

“ Who are you ? ” she demanded angrily. “‘ Where 
are you going with those cows?” 

The mask made no reply. Motionless, gloved 
hands folded on the leather-covered horn of his 
“ centre-fire ” saddle, he stared at the girl through 
the narrow slits in the black hood. Nancy felt her 
colour rising and her wrath immediately boiled 
over. 

“You heard me! ” she snapped, conscious of the 
grinning faces of the other men. ‘“ Answer me or 
move on and leave those cattle right here ! ” 

The leader waved a gloved hand to the man on 
his right and by the gesture commanded him to 
reply. The rider, a thin-faced, bronzed individual 
in chaparejos conspicuous by the number of broad 
copper rivets that were holding them together 
grinned self-consciously and relieved himself of a 
chew of tobacco that was bulging one cheek. 

“Oh, we’re jest drivin’ em down to th’ barn,” he 
drawled. “It’s gittin’ along toward milkin’ time. 
Now you run along home, sister, an’ take grandpop 
here with yuh! ” 

“Stop trying to be funny!” retorted Nancy, 
“and get out of here! These are David Ferguson’s 
cattle, and I’m going to stay right here with them 
until you’re gone!” | 

She gazed fixedly at each man in turn, and the 

rustlers, each of whom would have faced a loaded 
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gun without flinching, dropped their heads before 
the fury in the moss-agate eyes. 

“If you know what’s good for you,” she said 
coldly, “ you’ll take my advice and get out of here. 
T’ll know every one of you if I ever see you again, 
and ”—she pivoted her horse: to a position directly 
beside the leader and peered through the slits of 
the mask into the expressionless eyes—“ 1 saw you 
once before and—I’ll—know—you—too, if I ever 
see you without that mask!” 

She raised her hand toward the hood in a swift 
gesture. The man lashed out with his fist and 
knocked her arm aside. ‘To Bull Owens, seated on 
his horse behind Nancy, it looked as if the masked 
rider had struck her in the face, and he thrust in 
his spurs, jumping his pony between the two and 
endeavouring to grip the man’s arm. 

At the attack the leader leaned far back over the 
cantle to avoid the old man’s clutch. Bull, grasping 
nothing, was thrown off balance and fell forward 
across the horn of the masked man’s saddle, his hat 
flying from his head and falling to the ground on 
the far side. 

As he straightened the hooded rider’s hand 
dropped to his belt and, from a holster on the left 
side, jerked loose a short gun and brought the heavy 
barrel smashing down on the grey head. Bull 
collapsed, slumping over the horn of his saddle and 
slipping lifelessly to the ground under the feet 
of the horses. 

As the blow was struck Nancy Fraser jabbed her 
spurs deep into the palomino’s tawny flanks. ‘The 
pony leaped forward and she jerked the reins sharply 
across his neck so as to throw him against the 
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unknown’s horse. With perfect composure the 
leader slipped his foot from the stirrup and kicked the 
buck-skin brutally on his sensitive nose. The horse 
wheeled, rearing perilously. Nancy bent forward, 
pressing on his neck and loosening the reins so that 
he would not fall over backwards with her, and the 
masked man leaned far over and pulled the half- 
frantic beast to the ground. 

Nancy leaped off and ran to the unconscious Bull, 
dropping to the ground beside him and pillowing 
his grey head on her knees. She dabbed with her 
inadequate handkerchief at the blood that oozed 
from where the gun-barrel had broken the skin. 

*'You’ve killed him!” she shouted. 

The masked rider had not spoken a word during 
the encounter, but was now in rapid conversation 
with the man who had replied to Nancy’s earlier 
questions. In spite of her trepidation the girl 
noticed the odd sing-song timbre of his speech, utterly 
lacking the usual verbal expression. The other men, 
evidently acting under orders, had ridden on after 
the slowly straying cattle. The lieutenant nodded, 
dismounted, and walked to the side of the seated 
girl. 

“ He’s killed him ! ” she repeated, feeling suddenly 
weak, sick, and bitterly repentant. ‘The other 
kneeled and pressed his fingers with apparent ex- 
pertness to the wound. 

“ T don’t think so,” he announced ; “ bone don’t 
seem broke. It don’t go squshy-like when yuh press 
it. He’s knocked out colder than an abbey’s break- 
fast, but in an hour or s0 he’ll be all right again 
*cept fr a headache.” 

“Tf I had a gun,” said Nancy slowly, “I think 
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I’d shoot both of you right now. If Bull is dead it 
was a cold-blooded murder! Now go away! Go 
on with the cows you’ve stolen and leave me!” 

The other shook his head. 

“Can’t do it, lady! ‘Th’ boss said ”—and Nancy 
could sense a very active terror of the masked man 
in his words—“ th’ boss said yuh was t’ be brought 
along with us. Yuh’ve seen too much, he says, an’ 
he wants yuh where yuh won’t make trouble by 
talkin’. So go git on yore hoss!” 

* And if I won’t Be 

“ [ll rope yuh an’ tie yuh there ! ” he said grimly. 
“ Yuh’d better come quiet ! ” 

A sharp hiss from the mask ordered haste. As they 
looked up his hand pointed imperiously toward the 
palomino. ‘The other man rose to his feet, picked 
up the dangling bridle reins and led the pony to 
the girl. 

“Git on!” he commanded. “If yuh try t 
make any breaks I’ll shoot th’ hoss out from under 
yuh! Git on and ”—his voice dropped to a whisper 
as he added a swift warning—“ f’r God’s sake, girl, 
an’ f’r your own sake, do it quick! ” 


CHAPTER IX 


From a bench against the wall of the bunk-house 
where he basked like a lizard in the sun, Jud Kerr 
saw Wyoming and his companions enter Kingdom 
Come. For some reason, known only to the 
inscrutable Paxon, he had not been included in 
any of the raiding parties, although several had 
been sent out since his arrival at the camp. He 
had been kept in idleness for three weeks, the only 
break in the monotony of the days of inactivity 
being occasional rides over the rolling valley with 
Ann, rides during each of which they dismounted 
in some secluded corner, and while the child prac- 
tised flipping a rope at a convenient stump the man 
paced back and forth rehearsing again and again the 
trick of drawing the black guns on his hips. 

He had mentioned, idly, to Pierce his surprise at 
his lack of employment, but the blue-eyed rustler 
had no opinion save that, perhaps, Paxon was 
“savin” him f’r somethin’ special!” 

“‘ He’s wiser than a tree full of owls,”’ Pierce had 
continued. ‘“ Where you an’ me can’t see beyond 
th’ day after t’morrow, Joe Paxon is figgerin’ on 
th’ week after next! He plays this here game with 
cards under his belt, up both sleeves, an’ in th’ leg 
of his boot, an’ he jest pulls out th’ hand he wants. 

f 191 
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Quit worryin’. He knows what he’s doin’ an’ yuh 
can lay a bet he ain’t f’rgot yo’re here!” 

Pierce had been a member of the party which 
Nancy Fraser had encountered, and from him Jud 
learned all the details of the raid. 

“ Paxon won’t like it a bit,” the rustler observed 
bluntly. “ Stealin’ a gal is a damn sight dif’rent 
from grabbin’ off a few cows, an’ Joe’s dead against 
bringin’ women in here anyways.” 

“‘ How'd he come t’ git her?” asked Jud. He 
had noticed the skirted rider as the party had dis- 
mounted by the corrals, but had not recognised her. 
The outlaw described the incident. 

“Spunky muchacha,” he added ; “she ain’t none 
of these here gangle-legged cowgirls, neither. 
She’s old man Ferguson’s niece, an’ I’ll bet there’s 
hell poppin’ around th’ Flyin’-F right now! ” 

For an instant Jud’s breathing ceased. David 
Ferguson’s niece! Why—that would be the girl 
he’d seen at the ranch—the slender, brown-haired, 
grey-eyed apparition that had surprised him at his 
gunman’s practice! He rolled himself a cigarette, 
his brain racing over the complexities of this new 
element in the task he had undertaken. 

“What'd Wyoming do with her ? ” he asked idly. 

“Took her up t’ one of th’ cabins. He’s ridin’ out 
t’night—which is just as good, I reckon. ‘There’s th’ 
grub bell, an’ I’m hungry enough t’ eat a badger!” 

The clang of a hammer against the iron triangle 
hung outside the kitchen terminated the con- 
versation. Jud hurried through the meal, ran to 
the bunk-house, and replaced his high-heeled riding 
boots with a pair of Navajo moccasins of red- 
stained buckskin with rawhide soles. It was almost 
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up the slope toward Paxon’s cabin, where he 
crouched in a clump of greasewood until the last 
grey streaks faded from the western sky. Paxon, he 
knew, had ridden to the far end of the valley that 
afternoon and had not returned, but as he waited 
he heard the rattle of booted heels on the rocks and 
the clump-clump as they crossed the ’dobe porch. 
He ran forward, stooping so that no ray of light 
from the window might flash on his moving figure, 
and squatted on his heels below the sill, his back to 
the wall. Paxon had evidently been informed of 
the girl’s presence, and Pierce’s surmise as to his 
anger was being proved correct. 
“—-and a hell of a pretty mess it’ll be!” were 
the first words Jud heard. ‘* What was yore idea?” 
“‘ She made a grab at my mask,” came the answer 
in Wyoming’s sing-song tones, “ an’ then th’ old feller 
come chargin’ in an’ | cracked him. It was all over 
in two seconds. I didn’t want t’ leave her go ’cause 
she said she’d know us all. Besides, it wasn’t th’ 
first time she’d seen me. It was her that come on 
me an’ Pablo one day down in th’ hills. She was 
right on top of us, but we drifted—pronto!” 
“"Them’s th’ sickest string of excuses I’ve heard 
yet!” growled Paxon. ‘‘ Yuh know damn well why 
yuh brought her along! With some men it’s 
liquor, others it’s cards—n’ with you it’s women ! 
Good God Almighty, can’t yuh ever learn t’ leave 
’emalone? ‘There’s a gold mine right here f’r every 
man-jack of us if only you or some other damn fool 
don’t go an’ spoil it with some jackass, sheep-headed 
play like yuh made to-day!” 
Jud heard the chief throw his spurs into the 
; . N 
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corner with'a crash and hurl his chaps after them. 
Wyoming made no reply to the indictment, and 
Paxon continued angrily. 

‘“‘'Where was th’ first place I run into yuh? 
Down over th’ line. Yuh’d be there yet, fertilising 
a prickly-pear, if I hadn’t hid yuh an’ got yuh back 
tv? this side. An’ why? Women! Little Mex girl 
as skinny as a snake, not more’n four foot high, an’ 
*bout th’ colour of a new saddle!” 

“Her name was Luisa Torales,” interrupted 
Wyoming reminiscently. ‘“ Fought like a bobcat, 
she did. Scratched half th’ hide off my face!” 

“That wasn’t no reason f’r yuh t’ work on her 
with a quirt!” retorted Paxon. “I wish she’d cut 
yore throat! If yuh hadn’t been a white man 
I’d’ve left yuh there with old man Torales. He was 
nine-tenths Yaqui an’ he’d have skinned yuh alive 
—n’ I mean just that ! 

““ By Godfrey’s Ghost if that gal yuh brought 
out to-day hadn’t seen th’ crossin’, I’d have one of 
th’ boys take her back to th’ other side t’morrow ! ” 

“I had Jack Fleet tie a handkerchief over her eyes 
till we was clear through th’ pass,” remarked 
Wyoming. 

Paxon snorted derisively. 

“ An’ I reckon yuh had him stuff cotton in her 
ears too,” he growled. ‘‘ Do you think Ferguson is 
as big a damn fool as you are ? Her hoss was walkin’ 
in water f’r near ten miles an’ second she told ’bout 
that he’d know she’d crossed th’ Laguna, There 
ain’t no other water around here. Lord, a jackass 
is a college professor ’longside of you! If yuh had 
about three times as many brains as yuh got yuh’d be 
almost half-witted !” 
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Jud heard the other man move restlessly. When 
he spoke there was no trace of the expressionless sing- 
song that ordinarily characterised his voice. 

“Go easy now,” he grumbled. “ What’s one 
filly that yuh should go spurrin’ my shoulders so 
deep? You may be boss of this outfit, but where’d 
you be if it wasn’t fr me? Yuh wouldn’t pull a 
hundred head outa Cobre Valley in six months!” 

*“ T know it,” Paxon admitted; “ but even that 
don’t give yuh no licence t’ kill th’ game. Where’s 
th’ gal now?” 

“Up th’ hill. I put her in Ann’s cabin an’ told 
Ann yuh said t’ look out fr her.” 

“More nerve,” growled the chief, “ but she’s 
here now an’ I reckon she’s got t’ stay. What’s 
her name ? ” 

* Fraser—Nancy Fraser.” 

Jud repeated the syllables thoughtfully to him- 
self. Though he had seen Ferguson’s niece and 
heard her voice he had never learned her name. 


Nancy Fraser. Nancy. Sounded kinda nice an’ | 


clean an’ old-fashioned. Paxon’s voice recalled him 
to the present, the remark indicating that Wyoming 
had laid aside his mask. 

Kerr turned and slowly drew himself half erect, 
taking a quick glance through the low window. 
In less than two seconds he had dropped to the 
ground again but he had seen what he desired. He 
had seen the man who faced Paxon across the table, 
' seen the mysterious Wyoming without his mask, and 
the features of the rustler chief’s lieutenant were 
indelibly impressed on his memory. 

“T’ve got to shove on back t’night,”’ said Wyoming. 
“* Call Ann down here f’r a while, will yuh ?” 


0 | m" 
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Paxon’s ire flared up afresh. 

“No yuh don’t!” he snapped. “ Ann’ll stay 
right where she is. None of yore damn Chihuahua 
quirtin’s an’ other tricks around here! [I'll take care 
of yore little lady-bird for yuh ’cause I don’t dare 
turn her loose—but there’ll be none of them 
thinekaboos yo’re figgerin’ on. ‘Time enough fr 
that when th’ game’s over an’ we’re all ready t’ pull 
outa here. Jest put that in yore pipe an’ smoke 
it! You an’ yore women 4 

He went into additional details regarding Wyom- 
ing’s amorous exploits in Mexico, the merciless 
tongue-lashing revealing a history of savagery and 
cruelty on the part of his masked accomplice that 
set the cold shivers to chasing one another down 
Jud’s spine. He thought that four years in the peni- 
tentiary had taught him all there was to learn of the 
depths to which men could descend, but there had 
been none like Wyoming in those tiered and grilled 
corridors. He could not tell how the masked man 
was taking the rawhiding. Where another might 
have risked discovery by peeping again through the 
window, Kerr was content to remain where he was. 
He had seen all he desired and further spying was 
entirely unnecessary. 

Finally Wyoming interrupted his superior’s tirade. 

“All right, Joe, all right,” he remarked wearily. 
“Lay off th’ chin-music. I’d kinda counted on 
tamin’ that filly, but have it yore way. Never 
mind all th’ bokays. I?ll leave her here with you, 
but ”—and his voice hardened and changed sud- 
denly into the sing-song cadence that was Wyoming 

“jest remember I’ll be back f’r her one of these 
—days!” 
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He rose, his shadow falling across the square of 
_ light that lay on the ground just beyond where Jud 
crouched, but at the first sound of the chair scraping 
across the rough floor Kerr had drawn silently back 
along the *dobe wall and slipped down the hill. 

For a moment he considered circling to Ann’s 
two-roomed cabin, but decided against it. His 
absence from the now lighted bunk-house might be 
noticed, and Paxon’s remarks had made it clear that 
no harm would come to the girl that night, at least. 

His entrance was not particularly observed. Only 
Fleet glanced up quickly as Jud sat down on the 
edge of a bunk behind his chair. 

“Gosh, yuh walk quiet, Jud!” he exclaimed. 
He glanced at the gunman’s feet, but Kerr fore- 
stalled any further observations. 

** Moccasins does it, I reckon,”’ he remarked, hold- 
ing up his foot and continuing with what happened to 
be entire truthfulness : “ My sock worked down th’ 
other day an’ got all wrinkled up ’round th’ heel. 
Boot rubbed a raw place there.” 

He rolled a cigarette and dropped back on the 
pillow, gazing through the smoke wreaths at the 
ceiling. Nancy Fraser, he thought ... Nancy 
Fracez>..... Nancy ; 

The subject of his reverie was, at the moment, 
seated cross-legged on Ann’s bed and completing 
the tale of her capture to the wide-eyed child. A 
_ fund of sound common sense, a heritage from genera- 
tions of canny forebears, was one of Nancy Fraser’s 
most prominent characteristics. This had, in the 
end, conquered her fear. From the moment that 
Wyoming had issued instructions that she accom- 
pany the outlaw band Nancy had known horror ; not 
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that of actual experiences, but the greater horror of 
anticipation that paints its own pictures of terrors 
yet to be encountered and induces that curious spasm 
of the throat—the “heart in the mouth ””—that 
places an inhibition on swallowing and makes speech 
a distinct muscular achievement. 

The long ride through the mountains and across 
the lake had been a nightmare of hopelessness and 
apprehension. She had tried again and again to 
believe that it was a dream, but there was nothing 
unsubstantial about the slightly-drooping figure of 
the masked rider who trotted a few yards in advance 
of her, the sunlight glinting on the worn nickel 
buckle of his shabby chaparejos ; nor was the carbine 
that Fleet carried balanced across his saddle an 
ephemeral thing. 

She had detected both the warning and the 
dread in the rustler’s voice as he leaned over the 
unconscious form of Bull Owens. He had told her 
that he would shoot her horse should she attempt to 
escape, and she knew that he could and would do 
it without hesitation. She knew that she was 
afraid, but in the recognition of terror lies that 
determination to conquer it which is the primary 
essential of true heroism. 

“You mustn’t show it. You mustn’t show it. 
You mustn’t show it!” she repeated over and over 
to herself as she mounted the palomino. “ If they 
‘know you’re afraid, you’re gone. Sooner or later 
there’ll be a chance!” 

Wyoming had ordered that she be blindfolded 
during the crossing of the Laguna, but, as Paxon 
had feared, she had noticed the splashing of the 
shallow water that covered the caliche dike. This 
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observation had served, in some measure to divert 
her mind from its forebodings to a more practical 
wonder as to what and where her destination might 
be. The bandage had not been removed until the 
party was descending the slope into the bandit camp, 
and though her flesh had recoiled as Fleet’s rough 
hands fumbled with the knots at the back of her head 
her fear was equalled by a very lively curiosity as 
to what the lowering of the hoodwink would reveal. 

Wyoming had escorted her to the cabin and turned 
her over to the tatterdemalion Ann, directing the 
child to take care of her. Ferguson’s niece had 
mustered a smile for her guardian, and while the 
waif had prepared some supper for her had become 
convinced that at least one citizen of Kingdom Come 
was free from guilt or guile. Without hesitation 
she had recounted the circumstances that had 
resulted in her presence in the cabin. 

“Gee!” exclaimed Ann as Nancy concluded, 
“ that there Wyomin’ ought t’ be killed! I always 
have hated that hombre! He’s ridin’ high, wide, 
an’ handsome now, but somebody’s due t’ put a 
crimp in him ’fore long. [ll bet anything my 
pardner could beef him!” 

“ Have you a partner ? ” inquired Nancy. 

“You bet I have,’ responded Ann proudly. 
“Jud Kerr’s my pardner! ” 

Nancy’s eyes opened wide, but, wisely, she made 
no comment. So this was where the gunman had 
‘gone! No wonder he had not been seen on the 
Flying-F ranges.) Evidently her uncle had decided 
against the employment of a paid killer and, as Bull 
had intimated, the black-eyed stripling had instantly 
allied himself with the enemy forces, Her lip 
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curled scornfully. Kerr had been a guest of the 
Ferguson ranch, he had partaken of bread and salt ; 
and Nancy Fraser recognised no crime blacker 
than that of betrayal of accepted hospitality. 

Ann did not notice her companion’s silence. Long 
arms clasped about her thin knees, she stared into 
space and extolled the virtues and accomplishments 
of Judson Kerr. 

“That feller can put a rope right where he wants 
it every single time,” she said, “ an’ shoot—well, I 
jest wish yuh could see him get a gun out an’ fan 
th’ shots into a blackjack stump. He’s helpin’ me 
raise a dogie colt an’ him an’ me’s pardners. Joe 
was sore—he don’t like me to fool around with th’ 
men—but I up an’ told him to mind his own busi- 
ness. Jud’s the first man that ever treated me like 
I was growed up—an’ white !” 

Nancy was surprised. She could not imagine 
the repellant gunman of the Flying-F treating any- 
body “ white.” Certainly he had not acted “‘ white” 
toward her uncle. 

“Don’t the other men treat you white, Ann?” 
she asked. 

““T’ve never give ’em a chance,” returned the 
astonishing child. ‘‘ They’re too scared of Joe t’ 
git actin’ smart, but they all treat me like I was a 
kid. Jud’s dif’rent. Now that he’s here I don’t 
give a whoop in hell f’r anybody else.” 

A psychologist—or anyone with somewhat more 
experience than Nancy Fraser—would have recog- 
nised the love of adolescence which, during the brief 
period that its flame usually burns, is stronger and 
far more frankly revealed than the passion of 
maturer years. 
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Nancy blinked at the torrid geographical term, 
the first the child had used. Ann observed it too, 
for she twisted about and shot a question point- 
blank at the older girl. 

“Say, Nancy, yo’re a good girl, ain’t yuh?” 

The captive coloured hotly at the sudden candour. 

“Why, yes, dear—I think I am, and I try to be, 
but for goodness’ sake, what made you ask such a 
question ? ” 

“T-want to know. I’ve never knowed no girls, 
and you ”—her calm eyes swept the other occupant 
of the bed from head to foot—“ you’re a young 
lady. ‘Tell me, do good girls cuss ? ” 

“No,” replied Nancy positively, but added a 
qualification: “Of course ve known what you’d 
call good girls to cuss a little—to say ‘ damn’ maybe 
—but it was only when they were very mad and they 
knew it wasn’t exactly right when they did it. But 
they never made a practice of it.” 

The speech sounded highly pedantic, but it was 
evidently what Ann desired to hear, for she nodded 
her head sagely. 

“Uh-huh. I thought so. That was jest exactly 
what Jud said!” 

Jud again, thought Nancy. She could not picture 
the youth in the role of an educator, more par- 
ticularly as laying down an ethical code to be 
followed in the bandit camp. 

_“ He said,” Ann continued, “ that he’d learn me 
how t’ rope an’ ride if I’d promise not t’ cuss so 
much. Gee, I used t’ cuss somethin’ fierce!” 

“Well,” admitted Nancy, “he was right, dear. 
The girls who cuss usually do it just because they 
think it’s smart.’ But, Ann, let’s finish this talk in 
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the morning. Right now I’m so sleepy—and tired, 
too—that I can hardly keep my eyes open. Let’s 
go to bed.” 

The child obediently scrambled to her feet. 

“‘ Sure,” she exclaimed reproachfully, “I never 
thought! Go ahead t’ bed. I’ll see yuh in th’ 
mornin’.” 

She rummaged in a cupboard that was built against 
one wall. 

“ Here’s a camison—a nightgown—yuh can have. 
Joe brought me a couple of ’em once, but I don’t 
wear’em much. They’re too much bother. But I 
reckon yuh ain’t used t’ sleepn’ raw, are yuh ? ” 

“No,” laughed Nancy, “ I’m not.” 

She undressed and slipped between the rough but 
clean blankets, breathing a little prayer for Bull 
Owens, for her uncle, and for herself. As she 
leaned over to blow out the lamp a sudden thought | 
struck her. ‘There were but two rooms in the cabin 
and she had seen no sign of a second bed. 

‘Anat ? she scaled. (eng 

“Yeah?” ‘The summoned one stuck a tousled 
head through the door. 

“Where are you going to sleep?” 

“Out here,” returned Ann vaguely. 

“Where do you mean?” 

“Out here on th’ porch. I gotta couple of 
blankets.” 

“You'll do no such thing. Why, I’d never for- 
give myself. It certainly wasn’t your fault I was. 
brought here. You come right in this second and 
climb in this bed. We’ll sleep together !” 

Ann trotted across the room, shedding Seat a 
nonchalantly in her progress, 
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** What did you do that for—give me your bed? ” 
asked Nancy. 

“Aw,” muttered the child uncomfortably, “I 
just been a-watchin’ you, an’ seein’ yuh take off them 
pretty clothes an’ things an’ I thought, gee, I can’t 
make her sleep with me! Um foolin’ round with 
hosses all day till I smell like a colt, an’ it seems like 
I never do git time t’ wash all over!” 

“You’re a thoughtful little thing!” exclaimed 
Nancy, throwing her arm about the thin body. 
With a little sigh of content Ann snuggled closer, 
cuddling like a tired puppy against Nancy’s shoulder. 

““ Gee,” she breathed blissfully, “I like you! I 
like you most as good as I do my pardner Jud!” 

*“ But not quite so much ? ” asked Nancy quickly. 

“No,” responded the candid Ann. ‘I don’t like 
nobody so much as Jud.” 

She nestled more closely, and in a minute was 
fast asleep. Nancy stared wide-eyed into the 
darkness. The adventures of the day, the strange- 
ness and peril of her present situation, and the 
surprising conversation she had had with Ann 
banished slumber from her active mind. Wyoming! 
Ann said she had always hated and feared the 
masked rider, and Nancy knew that in this the 
child’s intuition was trustworthy. 

Jud Kerr! Could Ann’s instinctive trust in the 
gunman be misplaced? Nancy herself regarded 
him with an abhorrence equal to that she felt toward 
the mysterious Wyoming. No, not quite, she 
admitted in the honesty of introspection. She 
considered him treacherous and despicable, but she 
remembered vividly the eyes that had blazed into 
hers from the window of the Flying-F and she 
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had not seen there the gleam that lurked in the 
masked rider’s. Had she made a mistake in her 
estimate of Jud Kerr, she wondered. It appeared 
incontrovertible that he was an enemy of Ferguson’s 
—a traitor to the hospitality he had enjoyed, but 
the picture which Ann drew of him certainly showed 
other characteristics. 

She ‘closed her eyes, resolutely banished Kerr, 
Wyoming and her present predicament from her 
mind, and joined Ann in slumber. 

When she awoke a brilliant sun was shining 
through the window beside the bed and shadows of 
the vine that framed the sash were dancing over 
the grey blankets. Ann had been up for several 
hours and greeted the older girl with the news that 
Wyoming had departed the night before. 

The captive breakfasted and then followed Ann 
to the corral immediately behind the cabin. She 
dutifully admired the spindle-legged dogie colt 
that was the pride of the child’s heart and further 
won Ann to her cause by demanding an exhibition 
of the waif’s ability with a rope. Nancy was fully 
aware of the dangers of her position and had resolved 
to take advantage of the first opportunity offered 
for escape, but she knew too that the effort would 
be futile if she did not possess accurate information 
of the entrance to Kingdom Come and whether a 
guard was maintained over the narrow pass through 
which she had entered the valley where the outlaws’ 
camp was placed. At the present time she could 
see no better way of obtaining this data than through 
Ann, and she felt that it would be easy to gain the 
waif’s support through their mutual hatred of the 
masked rider, 
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Three times in succession Ann dropped the noose 
over one of the posts of the corral, and then an- 
nounced her intention of roping the colt. Nancy, 
intent on watching and praising the child, did not 
hear the gate open behind her. A quiet voice spoke 
over her shoulder. 

“'Th’ kid’s pretty good, ain’t she, Miss Fraser ? ” 

Ferguson’s niece whirled about with a little gasp 
of fright. Less than a yard away, his soft hat 

crumpled in his slender hands, the black guns on his 
hips, was Jud Kerr. This was the second time 
those dark eyes had stared into her grey ones, and— 
just as at the Flying-F—Kerr frightened her. She 
was determined that she would not run from him as 
she had at their first encounter and masked her 
fright by an angry indignation. Her wrath was 
intensified by the sight of Ferguson’s brand on two 
cows that stood just outside the corral. She strove 
to match his unwavering gaze with the steadiness 
of her own. 

“TI don’t believe I know you,” she announced 
crisply. 

Eastern hauteur failed utterly of its Arizona 
‘mission. ‘The target at which it was directed merely 
grinned, and the thought flashed through Nancy’s 
mind that the black eyes were not as cold and 
hard and cruel as her recollection had painted 
them. 

“* Mebbe you’ve forgot,” he remarked. He spoke 
to her directly over the head of the ecstatic Ann, who 
had dropped her riata and run to his side at the first 
sound ofthe voice of her beloved partner. “I 
\think yuh remember,” /he continued, his calm 
|assurance adding to Nancy’sire. ‘“ That mornin’— 
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through th’ window—you know where. I didn’t 
mean t’ scare yuh!” 

‘Oh, indeed!” Nancy permitted recollection to 
dawn. “But that doesn’t mean I want to have you 
speak to me, does it? I know you now. I believe 
your name is Kerr—and you’ve acted like one in 
many ways!” 

Jud’s jaw dropped. Coming from a man, he 
would have known how to treat the insult. But on 
the lips of a girl—and particularly Nancy Fraser— 
it was a complete surprise. He had naturally 
assumed that she had spoken to her uncle of her 
discovery of him at his practice and that Ferguson 
had informed her of his employment by the Cobre 
Valley ranchers. While he stood stammering a 
champion appeared in his “ pardner.” 

“‘What’s th’? matter with yuh, Nancy?” Ann 
demanded hotly. “This here’s Jud Kerr what I 
told yuh about last night. He’s all right!” 

The older girl smiled as sweetly as she knew how 
into the child’s eyes. Her words, intended for the 
man, were icily polite. 

“T don’t think you know all that I do, dear,” she 
said quietly. “Some time I'll tell you about it.” 

She turned her back on Kerr and walked toward 
the cabin. Ann, torn between two affections, fol- 
lowed her, muttering to Jud that she was “ goin’ t’ 
see what’s wrong.” ‘The man’s eyes followed the 
two girls—Nancy’s straight back and proudly-held 
head with its crown of red-gold hair and the leggy 
waif in her faded overalls. Ann’s rope lay where 
she had dropped it, and Kerr, meticulously careful 
about the care of his equipment, stepped forward to 
recoil it and hang it on its peg. A vivid splash of 
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colour was at his feet in the dust of the corral. It 
was the scarf that Nancy had worn thrown about her 
neck. He picked it up, thoughtfully drawing the 
soft crimson silk through his fingers. He’d give it 
to Ann to return to this high-and-mighty niece of 
David Ferguson’s. 

The murmur of voices from the cabin reached his 
ears—Ann’s clear treble in an excited ““ No! No!” 
—and a whimsical defiance seized him. So she was 
telling the child how worthless a character he was, 
eh? Stuck-up mozuela. ‘Two could play at this 
fancy kind of stuff! He knotted the scarf at his 
throat, conscious of a delicate perfume that seemed 
to be an integral part of it and of her, and drove the 
Flying-F cows through the gate. 

Ann, white with what she considered a perfectly 
righteous indignation, caught up with Nancy at the 
door ofthe cabin. Her hard little hand closed on the 
older girl’s shoulder and turned her round roughly. 

“Looky here, Nancy Fraser,” she exclaimed 
heatedly, “I don’t care what Joe said about me 
ridin’ herd on you. If yo’re goin’ t’ stay in my cabin 
you’ve got t’ be decent t’ my pardner! What’s 
th’ matter with yuh, anyway ? ” 

Nancy walked deliberately to the big chair that 
stood in front of the empty fireplace, sat down, 
-and drew Ann to her lap. The pause gave her an 

opportunity to think, to recover somewhat from the 
quick anger which she had felt as she faced the 
gunman. She recalled the promise she had made 
Ferguson, and at the same time realised that Ann 
was a product of the outlaw camp, the ward of its 
chieftain. She did not dare run the risk of the waif’s 
hurrying to Paxon with the news that Wyoming’s 
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captive knew Jud Kerr. She endeavoured to pacify 
the child, even at the expense of her own pride. 

“1m sorry, Ann,” she said. ‘I honestly didn’t 
know that was your partner. When he came up 
behind me so quietly he frightened me. I thought 
it might be the man you call Wyoming!” 

“But Wyomin’ never takes that mask off'n his 
face,” said Ann. 

“J didn’t know that.” 

“ But I told yuh,” the child persisted stub- 
bornly ; “‘ an’ I told yuh this mornin’ that Wyomin’ 
had pulled out last night.” 

“That’s right, dear,’ said Nancy, hating herself 
whole-heartedly for the succession of falsehoods into 
which her deceit had plunged her, “but I never 
thought of it. When you’re frightened you don’t 
remember things. I saw a man standing there, and 
right away I thought of Wyoming.” 

She patted Ann’s shoulder. 

“T told you I was sorry, honey. I—I wouldn’t 
hurt your partner for anything! Just because he 
is your partner I’ll be nice to him all the time ’m 
here. Will that do?” 

Ann’s resentment vanished in a new enthusiasm. 
She slid from Nancy’s lap and clutched her hand. 

“ Let’s go tell him about it!” 

“Oh, no!” expostulated the older girl. “ We'll 
let him see it for himself. And ”’—she temporised— 
“‘ to-morrow will do for that!” 

She spent the rest of the day on the ’dobe porch 
of Ann’s cabin, watching the life of the little settle- 
ment. Men came and went about a large building 
at the foot of the slope, and once she saw Jud Kerr 
pulling a saddle from the back of a pony at the corral. 
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Anold Mexican, driving four diminutive burros with 
all but their long ears and constantly-twitching tails 
hidden under tremendous loads of wood, passed 
the house, the long-drawn, chirping “ ooch, ooch ” 
with which he controlled and guided the obstinate 
little beasts coming clearly to her ears. A Mexican 
woman—her full scarlet skirt clashing violently with 
a lavender blouse—scattered a pan of scraps from 
the rear window of another cabin and hung over 
the sill watching a dozen chickens quarrel over the 
division of the spoils. Once a rider appeared on the 
hill to the southward and cantered slowly to the 
central building. She could see the sunlight gleam 
from his big spurs as he swung his leg over the cantle 
of his saddle and crossed the porch. 

It all appeared very innocent and peaceful, and 
Nancy had to pinch herself into the recollection that 
she was a prisoner in an outlaw camp. ‘The scene 
before her was as pastoral as a dairy farm in the 
green hills of Baltimore County. 

She leaned back in her chair, staring though half- 
closed eyes into the limitless depths of blue sky. 
High overhead a zopilote—the sinister, black-headed 
Mexican buzzard—wheeledand banked on motionless 
pinions. A scavenger and a privileged character, 
he glided lower and lower to investigate somé 
object his telescope eyes had discovered amid the 
creosote bushes behind the Mexican’s house. His 
last circling inspection brought him within thirty 
yards of where the girl sat, so close that she saw every 
wrinkled detail of the naked head and neck and the 
beady, red-rimmed eye. She shuddered—sending 
the bird aloft again in panicky, lumbering flight by 
violently waving her arms. : 

oO 
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Her thoughts were on the mysterious Wyoming 
as she watched the zopzlote ascend and hover over- 
head, a speck in the blue depths. The bird re- 
minded her of the masked rider. To her it typified, 
hanging there, the evil genius of Kingdom Come. 

Kerr did not reappear until the following morn- 
ing. Nancy had missed her scarf and recognised it 
immediately in the neckerchief the gunman flaunted 
so defiantly. Ann was in the house, and for the 
moment she and Jud were alone by the barred gate 
of the corral. He dismounted leisurely and stood 
facing her beside the animal, his hand on the silver 
horn of his saddle. His features had lost some of the 
harshness that had been so apparent when she had 
seen him at the Flying-F and he seemed, standing 
there, a melancholy and somewhat romantic figure. 
Again she wondered whether she had misjudged 
him. 

“TI told Ann,” she said, “ that as long as I stayed 
here there’d be a truce—that I’d try to be friendly 
to you.” 

The man inclined his head. 

‘Suits me,” he remarked laconically. 

She indicated the handkerchief by a gesture. 

* Mine, I think, Give it back, please.” 

“ Not now,” was the startling reply. He moved 
a step closer to her, his voice dropping. “ Listen. 
Ann’s goin’ t’ be away from th’ cabin f’r a little 
while after supper. 1 heard Joe say he wanted t’ 
talk t’? her. It'll be dark. Be at th’ window there 
at th’ side of th’ house. I want to have a little talk 
with yuh.” 

All of Nancy’s distrust flared up afresh. ‘She 
drew back, stiffening. 
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“You can certainly give me the scarf now!” 

She was standing just within the gate. The man 
glanced casually down the hill and suddenly bent 
his head and busied himself with the cinches of his 
saddle. 

** Move back more!” he commanded, “ back so 
yo’re outa sight in th’ corral. Soon as I go, slip 
out th’ far side an’ go in th’ house. Stay there an’ 
be at that window t’night. An’ quit bein’ a fool! 

“Listen, girl, any time yuh want t’ see a man 
killed, jest tell any one of these fellers here that 
I stayed three days at th’ Flyin’-F. Think it over. 
You hold me like that!” 

He flung out his hand expressively and closed 
the long fingers down over the palm. 

“ Like that!” he repeated, and leaped to the 
saddle. 

Through a crack in the fence Nancy watched him 
trot down the hill and wave a jovial salutation to two 
riders that were coming toward the cabin. She 
remained in the shed that sheltered the colt until 
they had passed, and then obeyed Jud by skirting 
the opposite side of the enclosure and entering the 
house. 

The gunman’s prediction was correct. As the 
two girls were washing their supper dishes Ann 
announced that “Joe” had summoned her to his 
cabin. 

- “T reckon he wants t’ find out how yo’re gettin’. 
along,” she said. | “°F eas he ain’t never come up 
t? see yuh.” 

When the child had gone Nancy drew a straight- 
backed chair close to the window. The short 
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twilight faded in the wealth of purple and grey and 
mauve and gold and flame and crimson that only the 
dry ranges know. A greasewood a few yards from 
the window was all but invisible now. She peered 
into the gloom—and was suddenly aware that a dark 
figure was standing by the bush. 

“ Are yuh there?” came Jud Kerr’s voice. 

ce Yes.” 

He reached the window in two noiseless strides. 
The girl’s face was a pale blur against the blackness 
of the room but he could see the gleam of her grey 
eyes. The last time he had seen her through a 
window, he remembered, had been when he had 
watched her ride away from the Flying-F with Jack 
Page. A savage, unreasoning jealousy of Ferguson’s 
debonair foreman swept over him, leaving him weak 
and surprisingly sick. His hand trembled as he 
laid it on the window ledge. 

“ve been wantin’ t’ talk t you,” he began. 

ce Yes,”’ 

“‘ Listen, don’t make it hard f’r me. I don’t care 
what yuh think of me, but I want t’ see yuh git out 
of this mess—out of Kingdom Come, First off— 
an’ this’ll help me some—will yuh tell me why yuh 
talked like yuh did yesterday ; why yuh got such a 
grudge in fr me?” 

The white figure bent nearer the window. For 
three days Nancy Fraser had been under a tremen- 
dous strain, and the question opened the escape valve 
her pent-up emotions demanded. Quietly, system- 
atically, but venomously, she told Jud Kerr her 
exact estimation of him and her opinion of his dis- 
loyalty to her uncle. At first the man scarcely 
heard her words. The black mood still seemed to 
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hold him. The girl’s invective was but a murmur- 
ing undertone to his own thoughts. But, damn it, 
he told himself, why should he be jealous of the man 
at the Flying-F ? He did not know him—had not 
even seen his face—but whoever he might be, he was 
her kind. He hadn’t hardened his muscles and his 
heart and calloused his soul by four years of toil in 
the penitentiary stone quarries. He was not a hired 
gunman, a paid assassin, a professional killer! 
What right had Jud Kerr to give any thoughts to a 
pale face in a dark room ? 

“‘__and when I saw you here,” a voice was saying 
somewhere, “I knew you’d gone from the ranch 
and knew that you were a traitor!” 

“Pm not!”—a hand closed over her own— 
“ T’m here——” 

“ Hey, Jud! Jud!” 

Ann’s shrill voice cut into the confidences. 
When the gunman replied it was from the opposite 
end of the cabin almost by the gate of the corral. 
Nancy had neither seen or heard him move. 

“Uh-huh. Here I am. What kept yuh, 
pardner ? ” 

“T kept her—talkin’ t’ her ”—the second voice 
was Paxon’s, harsh and commanding. “Git yore 
caballo, Jud. Yo’re ridin’ out t’night!” 


CHAPTER X 


Tue theft of his horses had sent David Ferguson 
raving in impetuous pursuit. He received the 
news of the kidnapping of his niece calmly and in 
utter silence. 

“*__an’ I reckon it was a couple of hours ’fore I 
come to,” Bull Owens concluded. ‘“* My hoss had 
strayed a little an’ I was another half-hour catchin’ _ 
him. I come in as fast as I could—pony’s about 
dead.” 

Ferguson pulled his watch from his pocket. It 
was late in the day. Already the spidery shadow 
of the windmill tower lay long across the hard- 
packed soil about the watering trough. 

“Would yuh know any of ’em if yuh saw ’em 
again ?”’ he asked. 

“Sure. Any of ’em—cept that hombre that 
was masked.” 

“‘ Nancy was right about him, wasn’t she, Bull— 
an’ we all of us knew so much more than she did an’ 
figgered she’d just gone off th’ handle on it! Oh, 
well—there’s no use cryin’ about it now. Bull, 
get every man there is here! Get that Mexican 
trailer, Sanchez. Rope up fresh hosses f’r all 
hands. Rifles fr every man. I'll have Wing 
throw some grub together an’ we’ll ride as soon as 
God’ll let us.” hae 
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Owens reappeared in the doorway in less than 
twenty minutes. 

“All ready, boss. Six of us—seven countin’ 
yourself.” 

“ You ain’t goin’, Bull! ” 

“You can’t stop me, Dave!” 

Ferguson looked up quickly. The voice was not 
that of Bull Owens, garrulous, sometimes childish 
barn boss of the Flying-F. It was strong, virile, 
assertive. ‘The first thing Ferguson noticed was a 
filled cartridge belt about the old man’s hips and, 
slung well to the front on the right side, a shabby, 
scarred holster from which protruded the black 
walnut butt of a short-barrelled .45 Bisley Model 
Colt, as shiny as though nickel-plated from years 
of usage. It was typical of the rancher that at the 
time he made no comment. 

“How do yuh feel?” he asked, and without 
waiting for a reply, pulled a bottle from the lower 
drawer of his desk. “Here, put a slug of this 
where itll do th’ most good. A little Dutch 
courage won’t hurt any of us. Call th’ boys!” 

There was no clinking of glasses, no oaths of 
vengeance sworn, nor did the rancher make a fiery 
speech pledging his employees to the relentless 
pursuit of the outlaw band. 

“There’s some tough ridin’ ahead, boys,” he 
remarked. ‘“‘Good drink might make it seem 


easier. How!” 


As the bottle passed from hand to hand, Fer- 
guson pulled on his chaps and buckled the heavy 
spurs at his boot heels. Wing appeared to dis- 
tribute sandwiches and a half-dozen strips of tough, 
highly-seasoned “jerky” to each man. Bacon and 
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coffee were in the saddle-bags or tied in slickers 
behind the cantles. 

Wiping their lips and swearing delightedly at the 
bite of the twenty-year-old cognac, the men ran 
for their horses and the little cavalcade pounded 
past the corrals and raced along the ridge above the 
ranch house toward the trail to Sinking Springs. 

“We'll make all th’ time we can now,” Ferguson 
shouted to Bull Owens who galloped alongside of 
him. ‘ Crossin’ th’ canyon’ll give th’ hosses a 
breather. How far d’yuh call it to... to th’ 
place?” 

“ All of twenty mile, I reckon. We'll cut off a 
good bit of it an’ make better time by crossin’ th’ 
divide an’ goin’ straight up th’ big canyon where 
they was hazin’ th’ cows along. It’ll save climbin’ 
over th’ rimrock an’ goin’ down on th’ other 
side.’ 

There was little further speech. Hard riding is 
not conducive to conversation. Bull guided them 
along the route he had already covered twice that 
day, but it was almost dark when he drew rein at 
the scene of the kidnapping, and the party dis- 
mounted. 

“Get a bit of grub into yuh an’ roll in, boys,” 
the rancher ordered. “ Th’ work starts in th’ 
mornin’. I don’t think there’s much danger of th’ 
hosses strayin.”’ 

He stripped the heavy Shipley from his mount 
and turned the animal loose. Bull followed him 
across the level floor of the canyon. 

“It was about here, Dave,” he said. “ They was 
headed north.” | 

The rancher stared up the gorge. In the silence 
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Bull could hear the sudden catch of his breath. 
Ferguson’s fist clenched and he raised his arm 
slowly toward the sky. As slowly he lowered it. 

““'Yo’re wearin’ a gun, old friend,” he remarked 
irrelevantly. 

“Yeah.” Bull removed his sombrero and 
thoughtfully caressed his bruised scalp. His thin 
grey hair was still matted with dried blood. 

** Mebbe,” he said, ‘‘ that feller did me a favour 
when he bent that gun on me. Seems like he kinda 
jarred me loose from myself. Anyways, soon as I 
got back I dug old Betsy outa my warbags. Makes 
a feller feel a sight more like a man ’t have one of 
em rubbin’ ’gainst his laig. It’s... it’s been a 
long time, David!” 

“A long time it-is, Bull,” Ferguson agreed 
sombrely. ‘‘ Matter of twenty-five year, ain’t it ? ” 

“Nearer thirty. Dave, I’m only a little over 
sixty year old now. Mebbe there’s a bite in th’ old 
dog yet!” 

The rancher’s hand rested lightly for a moment 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“ God willin’, old-timer, we’ll give some people 
a couple of bites t’ nurse ’fore either of us is much 
older!” 

“ Mepbe ..” Bull’s' reverie continued. .... 
““Mebbe I’ll git my chance again. Jerry Parks is 
gone—lI heard tell he was killed long ago somewhere 
down in Old Mexico—but there’s others, Dave. 
Mebbe [’ll git a chance yet to go out with my 
boots on an’ a gun in my fist ! ” 

“We'll hope yuh don’t go alone!” snapped the 
other. “ Let’s try t’ get some sleep, Bull. We'll be 
on that trail by dawn,” 
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The Mexican trailer, Sanchez, was almost un- 
necessary. Thirty cattle and seven horses leave a 
record legible to the most amateur trailer and the 
pursuers followed the rustler band at top speed, 
watching only to be certain that none of their 
quarry had turned off. The trail ended as had that 
covered by the posse from the Shoemaker and 
Duffield ranches—in a sudden scattering of cattle 
and horse tracks at the narrow strip of sand dunes 
and low, wind-ruffled banks on the edge of the 
muddy waters of Laguna Seca. For twenty minutes 
they sat their horses while Sanchez, on foot, cast 
back and forth over the sand as a well-trained 
setter quarters a sage field. 

“‘ Nada!” he said tersely, as he returned to his 
employer’s side. “‘ Nothing, sefior! Gone!” 

He bent down and touched his fingers to a small 
depression in the sand. His Spanish was oratorical. 

‘ Quien sabe, senor? ‘That may have been made 
by cow or horse an hour ago or last week. It may 
have been made by the wind—the wind which 
whirls here all day long. These are the sands, 
sefior, the soft sands, and the trail is lost as in the 
water yonder!” 

He waved his hand in graceful gesture toward the 
sullen expanse of the Laguna. Ferguson bit his lip. 

“ Bull,” he said, “you an’ Tommy King come 
with me. We’ll go north along here an’ see if we 
can’t find some sign of where them devils left th’ 
sands. ‘Th’ rest of you fellers head south an’ do 
th’ same thing. If yuh run across any man yuh 
don’t know or hasn’t a good reason f’r bein’ where 
he is bring him to th’ ranch. Don’t let him give 
yuh no argument. Bring him in!” ! 
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He turned, and with Owens and the puncher at 
his heels, jogged north, following the irregular 
boundary of the sandy area. The ground was 
comparatively level and the three rode abreast, 
Ferguson in the middle. 

“I can’t savvy it,” he grumbled. “ That’s twice 
that we know of that th’ trail of th’ rustlers has been 
lost in th’ sands. If it was men afoot I’d say they 
had a raft ’r a boat of some sort an’ shoved out to one 
of them hills in th’ lake. But where do th’ cows 
an’ hosses go?” 

“1 don’t know this here country like you-all 
do,” observed King, “ only havin’ been here two 
years. ‘There ain’t no way a man could cross that 
lake, is there ? ” 

“Not a chance. Maud out there softer than pea 
soup an’ deeper than a three-storey house. What’s 
your idea, Bull? ” 

“Same as yours, Dave—nothin’ at all. It’s got 


| me stumped same as it has you. Only thing I can 


figger is that they drive up here f’r a blind an’ then 
swing south toward th’ Border. But it’s almost too 
far f’r one thing an’ it seems like a pile of trouble 
t’? go to every time they want t’ rustle off a few 
steers |” 

“‘ Don’t sound sensible,” asserted Ferguson. “ It’s 
more’n a hundred miles t’ th’ Line an’ they’d be 
seen somewhere on th’ way sure. ‘Sides, Barron’s 


| Jost cattle, an’ so’s Shoemaker. Why would they 


drive S-in-a-Box stuff way up here an’ then double 
it back f”? | 

They exchanged surmises and watched for tracks 
until they had rounded the northern end of the 
Laguna. There Ferguson called a halt. 
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“No use goin’ farther, boys. We must’ve drawn 
th’ blank end. If them hombres was goin’ t’ turn 
off they’d have done it inside of ten mile. An’ we 
ain’t seen a sign of cows the whole way.” 

He looked at his watch and—typical of the 
frontiersman—glanced at the sun for additional 
confirmation. 


“We ain’t got a gosh-awful lot of daylight left. — 
I know a spring about five mile west of here. We'll — 


camp there to-night an’ to-morrow cut straight 
across th’ hills to th’ ranch. I got half a mind t’ 
send t’ Pheenix f’r bloodhounds. ‘Too late fr ’em 
t’? be of any use now, but we might git a chance 
tv’ throw ’em on another trail sometime.” 

The northern and western slopes of the Grenadiers 
‘ are much more heavily timbered than the south- 
easternly flanks that fall away in terraced ridges 
into the Cobre Valley. Blackjack, cedar and pinyon 
are larger and the growth is sufficiently dense almost 
to be called a forest. A man on horseback is 
effectually screened from observation. ‘This leafy 
cover aided Ferguson and his companions the 
following morning. 

‘Tom King was in the lead when the rancher and 
Owens saw him suddenly rein back his pony and 
leap to the ground, signalling them to follow his 
example. 

“Four men!” he exclaimed. “ Down in th’ 
canyon an’ headed this way !” 


ee ee 


“How far off? Did they see you?” asked ~ 


Ferguson quickly. 

“‘Quarter-mile, I reckon, mebbe less. I don’t 
think they.seen me. ‘Théy’re downhill an’ I was in 
ith’ trees.” cia 
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Ferguson and Bull pulled the rifles from the 
leather scabbards on their saddles and followed the 
cowboy to the edge of the draw—a “ canyon” in 
southern Arizona, where the Spanish term is 
loosely applied to a ravine or valley of any descrip- 
tion whatever. Four hundred yards to the north- 
ward and on a level three hundred feet lower than 
where they crouched, four horsemen trotted steadily 
toward them. Ferguson took a second look and 
swore softly. Even at that distance he recognised 
the bay “ ‘Turkeytrack” pony he had bought from 
the old Mexican and given to Jud Kerr. 

“Scare’ll do. the boy good,” he commented 
grimly to himself. “If th’ gang he’s with ‘have 
got Nancy it'll let him know we’re on th’ job at 
this end.” 

A good general, he instantly marshalled his 
forces. 

“Tommy, you an’ Bull take th’ two in back. 
Tl see what I can do f’r th’ leaders. See to it 
_ that yuh miss th’ feller on th’ bay pony with th’ 
white blaze on his nose. I know who he is an’ I 
don’t want him spoiled ! ” 

__ With expert eye he gauged the distance to the 
_ riders, ignoring the astonished expressions with 
| which King and the old gunman received the orders 
| to spare one of the outlaws. 
| “Tet ’em have it when th’ leaders cross that 
|) patch of white sand. Set y’r sights f’r two hundred 
| yards—mebbe two-fifty—an’ remember it’s mighty 
| easy to’ overshoot on a downhill target.” 
| He notched up the “ buckhorn” on his .30-30 
| and dropped to the ground behind a greasewood, 
') thrusting the barrel of the weapon through the 
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foliage. King and Owens were a few feet away, 


side by side in the cover of a spiny mescal. Fer- 


guson deliberately held ten feet above the riders’ — 


heads and, as Kerr’s pony set foot on the strip of 
bare sand, pressed the trigger. At the same instant 


he heard the sharp crack of King’s carbine and the | 


bellowing roar of Bull’s old .45-70. 

The four horses below them plunged in wild 
confusion. One man pitched forward over the 
saddle-horn and lay jerking grotesquely in the sand. 
Ferguson heard Bull cursing his lack of practice. 
Evidently it had been the cowpuncher’s shot that 
had told. The three remaining riders wasted no 
time in investigating the source of the surprise 
volley. They wheeled their frightened horses and 
raced back in the direction they had come. Kerr, 
on the speedy bay pony drew a little apart from 
the others and gave the grim-faced Ferguson the 
opportunity he desired. His cheek pressed for an 
instant against the walnut stock of his rifle and his 
forefinger tightened. The rearmost outlaw threw 
both arms high into the air and fell straight back- 
wards over his horse’s tail. 

Bull Owens was throwing lead after the disappear- 
ing pair as fast as his hand could work the lever of 


his weapon. King, his face red and his lips moving - 
as though in prayer, was sitting cross-legged behind ~ 
the mescal probing and prying with a pocket-knife 


into the breech of his rifle. 

“Damn shell pulled right in half,” he com- 
plained, exhibiting the broken base of a .30 cartridge. 
“M’ own fault. I’ve had that box ’bout three 
years an’ it was old when I got it. I rang th’ bell 
on one of them birds, though ! ” 


Ft 
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Bull fired the last shot in his magazine, threw the 
rifle on the ground and kicked it savagely. 

“’m goin’ home an’ shoot at th’ big butte,” he 
sputtered. “ Hell’s delight, Dave, did I miss every 
shot ?” 

“T don’t think they’re packin’ off much of your 
lead,” Ferguson admitted, “ but there’s two down 
there that ain’t goin’ t’ rustle any cows ’r steal any 
girls fr a long, long time. Let’s go down an’ 
get a look at ’em.” 

“ Ain’t yuh gonna give them other hombres a 
race?” asked King eagerly. His employer shook 
his head. 

“No use. Our hosses are pretty jaded an’ theirs 
are fresh. “Sides, if we run ’em they'll just turn 


th’ tables on us an’ empty a couple of our saddles 


from up behind th’ rimrock somewheres.”’ 

He strode down the hill, Owens and King behind 
him. ‘The men lay some twenty yards apart, both 
dead, and the rancher, terrible in his rage, gripped 
the nearer by the collar and dragged him roughly 
to the side of the second to fall. 

“Pretty good shootin’,” he commented. “ It’s 
a long range an’ downhill. Either of you ever see 
these hombres before ? ” 

Bull Owens studied the dead faces and disclaimed . 
acquaintanceship. 

** Seems like I’ve seen that greaser somewheres,” 
King remarked as he bent over the man Ferguson 
had shot,“ but damn if I can place him. Where’ll 
we plant ’em, boss? ” 

“ Let ’em lay!” grittéd the Flying-F owner. “I 
ain’t actin’ as sexton f’r none of th’ gang that 


got Nancy! We’ve got plenty of undertakers in 
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this here county f’r such as them! MHere’s one | 
now!” ; 

A shadow flashed over the canyon floor and King 
looked up at a low-soaring buzzard, its red-rimmed 
eyes seeking out every detail of the scene below. 

“What he leaves th’ coyotes ’Il finish t’night,” 
Ferguson continued, and turned away, implacable in 
his wrath and the futility of the two-day search for 
the missing girl. 

Ten miles from the Flying-F they met Jack Page. © 
The foreman had been on a round of the line-camps 
and had learned of Nancy’s kidnapping only when | } 
he reached the home ranch that morning. He 
reined in at Ferguson’s side, and as they rode 
homewards through the brown Grenadiers urged 
the rancher to endeavour to enlist the military 
forces at Fort Beecher in the search. The older 
man quietly but firmly vetoed the proposal, greatly 
to Page’s poorly-concealed disgust. Ferguson felt 
that the troops could do nothing that he and his 
men had not already done and he strove for reassur- 
ance as to Nancy’s fate through his recognition of 
Jud Kerr. Jud was with the outlaws, that was now 
‘certain, and the rancher felt confident that no real © 
harm would come to his niece while there was a — 
shot left in the guns on the youth’s thighs. 

Thoughts of the lonely girl in the rustlers’ camp — 
were also in Jud’s mind as he raced beside Paxon |} 
back through the grim, rocky Perditas Pass. They | 
had ridden through the night across the Laguna Seca 
the dim bulk of the lime-capped peaks above the 
pass their only landmark in following the hidden | 
trail, Fleet and the Mexican Pablo had completed || 
the party. The outlaw chief had said nothing of | 
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their mission beyond a single remark to the effect 
that their destination was an abandoned line- 
camp on the Circle-D, and that they would ride 
from there in the morning. 

Neither he nor Jud had seen the men who fired 
on them. They knew that Fleet and the Mexican 
had fallen and that the Cobre Valley ranchers had 
at last scored on the rustler gang. The repulse 
seemed to make the chief talkative. 

“It’s all that damn Wyoming’s fault,” he 
growled angrily as he and Jud finally checked their 
sweating horses. ‘“‘ Stealin’ cows is one thing, but 
foolin’? with women-folk is another breed of cat 
entirely. Here’s two men dead already an’ no 
tellin’ how much more hell is goin’ t’ pop. Jack 
Fleet was a good man, too. I don’t care so much 
about Pablo. He was all right as a vaquero but hard 
t’? keep in line. Losin’ him might even help us. 
It'll make it look more as if th’ job was bein’ run 
from over th’ Border.” 

He turned from the crest of the path into the 
growth of junipers that fringed the flanks of the 
long draw that led to Laguna Seca. Jud saw him 
reach from his saddle, pull a handful of leaves and 
pale-blue berries, crush them in his palm, and press 
them to his face, drawing the piny fragrance deep 
into his lungs. 

“Are yuh goin’ t’ shove straight on through, 
Joe ? ” he asked. 

“Td like to well enough, but we’d better hole up 
somewheres till toward night. They followed that 
trail, of course, an’ chances are there’s a dozen men 
_ skulkin’ ’round th’ sands tryin’ t’ find th’ hole them 
~ cows an hosses crawled into. 

P 
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“Damn that Wyoming! I’m goin’ t’ have a 
showdown with him jest as soon as he rides in 
again. ‘Thanks to him this game is played out now. 
We'll make one last drive f’r everything we can 
lay hands on an’ then quit. He can take th’ gal 
an’ go on up t’ Sunrise or t’ th’ L-Rafter-T in New 
Mexico ! ” 

They halted in the rather scanty cover of a 
clump of white oak and waited for evening to mask — 
their crossing of Laguna Seca. Jud stretched out — 
under one of the trees and feigned sleep, his brain 
busy with the problems that now confronted him. 
He was under no delusions as to the danger that 
hung over Nancy Fraser. It was a question of get 
her out of Kingdom Come or stand by and permit 
the masked rider to take her beyond the reach of 
help. 

There were a dozen men in that hidden camp in 
the red Granadas—all armed, all desperate, and all, 
so far as he knew, loyal to Paxon. There was but 
one road with which he was familiar leading out of 
the valley—the narrow pass in the mountains 
above the caliche reef. The other trail—that 
which led to the north—he had never travelled. 
And both paths were guarded day and night ! 

Paxon’s voice roused him. 

“Damn it, Jud, don’t lay there all day! Tve 
tried t’? sleep an’ can’t. Things keep worryin’ 
mes 2 

Jud sat up quickly. The grim, capable czar of 
Kingdom Come had never impressed him as a man 
that would worry. 

“I wasn’t sleepin’, Joe.” 


“Well, I didn’t see how yuh could. Jud, I 
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think [ll send Pierce out fr Wyoming to-night. 
Let him come over to th’ camp an’ settle th’ whole 
business once an’ f’r all. Ill give him his choice 
of takin’ that girl an’ driftin’ up north or shootin’ 
it out with me. Then we can git every man, 
clean th’ range, an’ pull out. That fool Wyoming’s 
overplayed his hand. He can’t wait f’r things to 
come to him. Women an’ fast hosses—th’ more 
he sees of any of ’em th’ more he wants ’em an’ he 
can’t pass em up. ‘Them hosses of Ferguson’s was 
stole f’r him.” 

The paper of the cigarette Jud was rolling broke 
in his fingers. 

*“T hadn’t heard about that,” he said quietly. 

“ Didn’t yuh? He an’ Dutch Frenz an’ Zeke 
Branch run off two-of Ferguson’s private mounts 
—his personal string. Lifted ’em right outa th’ 
pasture, left two scrubs they’d ridden down there, an’ 
made a clean getaway.” 

“Did they bring ’em over t’ th’ camp? I 
didn’t see em come in.” 

“ Frenz put ’em over in that little pasture just at 
th’ foot of th’ pass. Too many fellows in Kingdom 
Come that’s crazy *bout hosses. They’d run ’em 
t’ death. But it gits me sore, Kerr. Th’ gal’ 
jest another of th’ same kind of damn fool tricks. 
If Pierce can bring him in by t’-morrow night [ll 
send him an’ her north by sun-up.” 

He cast an appraising eye at the sun dropping 
rapidly toward the rounded blue peaks of the 
limecaps. | 

“Let’s undule. It'll be pretty hazy by th’ time 
we get t’ th’ lake.” 

They galloped down the trail into Kingdom Come 
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through utter darkness, Jud nursing a very lively 
fear that Paxon would find some duties for him, 
some errand that would take him away from the 
camp or keep him with the other men for several 
hours. ‘The leader, however, merely tossed his 
bridle reins over as he dismounted, asked Jud to 
take the horse to the corral, and requested that 
Pierce be sent to Frenz’s quarters to receive in- 
structions. In twenty minutes Jud was rapping 
softly at the door of Ann’s cabin. 

The waif and Nancy were seated in front of the 
fireplace in which a few logs smouldered, the red 
glow from the hard coals flickering on Nancy’s white 
skin and dancing in high lights from her red-brown 
hair. Jud lost no time. 

“Miss Fraser, yuh’ve got t’ git out of here! 
To-night! Now!” 

**'To-night ? ” 

Yes, to-night. I just come in with Joe. We 
lost two men—Pablo an’ Fleet—over on th’ other 
side, an’ Joe’s sore. ‘Thinks it’s all ’cause Wyoming 
brought you out here. He’s sendin’ f’r Wyoming 
t’-night an’ is goin’ to make him take yuh away— 
with him.” 

He stood facing her, his hand on the narrow 
mantel. The firelight and the glow from the kero- 
sene lamp revealed the dust in the creases of his 
worn clothing, shone on the steel of the sinister 
black guns at his sides, and played fitfully on the 
stern lines in which his face was set. To Nancy 
he looked precisely as he had that morning at the 
Flying-F when his cold black eyes had sent her 
racing, panic-stricken, away from the window. Fear 
—fear of Kingdom Come; fear of the mysterious 
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Wyoming; and fear of this stern youth with the 
old-young face—laid icy fingers on her heart. 
Only little Ann seemed friendly and wholesome. 

“IT won’t go,” she said slowly. 

“Yuh won’t go! Mebbe if I tell yuh what it'll 
mean f’r yuh t’ stay here yuh’ll change yore mind 
some. Listen, girl, I lay outside a window th’ night 
yuh came here an’ heard Joe an’ Wyoming talkin’. 
I even ”—his voice dropped to a lower pitch—“ I 
even saw Wyoming without his mask ! 

“ Girl, I don’t know who he is but I know what 
he is. He’s a devil—a devil with men an’ a worse 
devil with women! Do yuh want t’ be packed on 
a hoss an’ be dragged off alone with him in th’ moun- 
tains? Do yuh want him t’ cut th’ clothes off yore 
back with a rawhide quirt? That’s what he did 
to a Mexican girl somewhere in Chihuahua. An’ 

. an’ he did other things that I can’t tell yuh 
about !” 

He paused, breathing deeply—passionate in his 
anger. Ann turned and flung her arms about the 
older girl. 

“ He’s right, Nancy; I know he’s right! That 
there Wyoming looks at me till I shiver all over. 
Some day I’ll kill him myself! F’r God’s sake, go 
with Jud, Nancy!” 

Ferguson’s niece captured the hard, tanned 
little hand. 

“Will you gotoo,dear? We'll get you away from 
all thii———” She waved her hand vaguely at the 
whole of Kingdom Come and its evil influences. 
Ann drew back a trifle. 

“I can’t, Nancy,” she said soberly. “I love 
you an’ as f’r. Jud—he’s my pardner. But Joe’s here 
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an’ I guess I’ve got t’ stick t’ Joe. I’d’ve starved t’ 
death under a wagon seat when I was a baby if it 
hadn’t been fr him. He ain’t my dad but he’s th’ 
nearest thing t’ one I’ve ever knowed. Nothin’ll 
happen t? me. With you it’s different. Go with 
Jud, Nancy; you can trust him!” 

Nancy’s grey eyes turned to Kerr, sweeping him 
from head to foot. 

“Can I?” she asked deliberately. 

Jud moved to the side of the chair. His slender 
fingers unfastened the buckle of one of the broad 
belts that crossed at his waist. He laid it and the 
heavy gun in its worn holster beside her. 

“ I'd give yuh both of ’emif I dared, miss. But if 
yuh think I’m goin’ t’ double-cross yuh . . . shoot !”’ 

Nancy, scarcely knowing why, drew the wide 
band with its big silver buckle about her slim waist, 
the .45 swinging against her thigh. Jud continued 
swiftly : 

“ F’r a while t’night you’ve got t’? be Ann. Put 
on her jumper an’ if yuh’ve got t’ answer anybody 
while we’re crossin’ th’ valley make yore voice as 
much like hers as yuh can. My hoss an’ Paxon’s 
are at th’ corral. [ll git em an’ we’ll use ’em t’ th’ 
foot of th’ trail. Wyoming’s got two hosses that he 
stole from yore uncle cached there, an’ we’ll git ’em. 
They’re faster’n anything in Kingdom Come an’ 
we might need speed.” 

“You mean Sangre and Rey ?” asked Nancy. 

““T guess that’s them. Now, Ann, soon as I go 
you jump into bed. Git th’ lights out an’ nobody’ll 
bother yuh. Miss, you wait fr me at th’ corral. 
I’ve got t’ find out if Pierce has left. If he has we'll 
make out we’re followin’ him.” 
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“ Will yuh come back an’ say good-bye, pardner ?”’ 
begged Ann. 

“ Sure I will.” Jud flung the words over his 
shoulder as he left the room. 

Pierce’s saddle was gone from its rack, but Kerr 
made a rapid circuit of store, bunk-house, and Paxon’s 
quarters to make certain the messenger was not 
lingering in the settlement. The saddle Nancy 
Fraser had ridden at the time of her capture had 
been tossed on a peg in the shed by the corral, and 
Jud placed it on Paxon’s horse, avoiding the neces- 
sity of taking up the stirrup leathers on another. 
He threw a pair of chaps for the girl over the saddle- 
horn and hung his gun beside them while he drew 
on his own and buckled the belt at the back. He 
mounted his pony and led the other to Ann’s cabin. 
Nancy was standing in the deep shadow by the 
corral fence. 

“Tl be out in a minute,” Jud told her. “I 
promised th’ kid I’d say good-bye to her an’ I want 
to grab a canteen of water an’ a little grub.” 

He laid the ends of the long reins in her hands 
and ran to the darkened house. Ann was already in 
bed, but scrambled out—a thin little ghost in her 
white nightgown—and lit the lamp while Jud raided 
her larder for provisions. He stuffed some biscuits 
and several strips of “ jerky ” into the pocket of his 
chaps. 
| “Give me an apple or somethin’ like that if 
ee yuh’ ve got it, pardner,” he said. “I jest happened 
t’? think I ain’t had a thing t’ eat since mornin’, an’ 
Pll chaw on it goin’ across th’ lake.” 

He hurried out to the corral, stowed the food on 
the two horses, and returned to the house, 
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“T reckon it’s good-bye now, Ann,” he said 
awkwardly, “yuh ... yuh’ve been jest th’ finest 
pardner I ever had!” 

“Havel?” She knelt in the chair where Nancy 
had been sitting, resting her elbows on the high 
back. Her fingers touched the crimson scarf which 
Ferguson’s niece had dropped and which Jud still 
wore knotted at his throat. 

“Do yuh like her, Jud?” she asked softly. 

fT. 21 think 1) do, -pardner;* thea amas 
whispered. 

“ And I think she likes you, Jud—although she 
don’t know it herself yet.” She raised her arms and 
passed them about his neck. “ Jud, pardner, yuh 
won't frget Ann, will yuh?” 

“ T never will, honey!” He drew her to him and 
pressed his lips to the top of the head that lay against 
his shoulder. “ Yuh can just bet I never will!” 

Her body quivered under his hands, but she 
bravely choked back the sobs. 

“So long, Jud.” 

“So long, Ann.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Nancy Fraser, somewhat impatient, waited in the 
corral. They rode quietly across the valley, avoid- 
ing the little settlement where lights still burned in 
the store and bunk-house, and followed along the 
foot of the cliffs until they reached the pasture 
where Wyoming had cached the Flying-F horses. 

Blood and King were both gentle, well-broken 
animals, and even in the darkness Jud was able to 
walk close to them and drop the loop of his lass-rope 
over Sangre’s neck. King followed his brother to 
where Nancy stood with the other horses and offered 
his head for the bridle. The man stripped the 
saddles from the sweating backs of the mounts he 
and Paxon had used all day and placed them on 
Ferguson’s cross-breeds. 

He held Sangre’s stirrup for Nancy and then 
mounted King. Side by side they cantered across 
the soft turf and then Jud passed into the lead as 
they pressed up the trail. ‘The guard would be at 
the summit, he knew, and he made no effort to con- 
-ceal his approach. He could see dimly, the rock 
walls drawing closer and closer above them. 

s Wie “is: it:? 7? 

The voice was just ahead. Jud pressed forward 
__ steadily. 
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“ Kerr,” he announced easily. “I got Zeke 
Branch with me. Joe sent us out after Pierce.” 

“'Tom’s been gone an hour an’ more. What’s 
Joe want him for?” Jud recognised the voice as 
that of the surly foreman, Frenz, and was surprised. 
He had never known of the majordomo doing sentry 
duty, 

Say, yuh’d better ask Joe that,” he returned. 
“‘ How should I know? C’m on, Zeke.” 

“Zeke”? was close behind him as they drew 
abreast of Frenz. 

“ Hey!” the irritable foreman hailed them again 
suspiciously. ‘‘ What th’ hell hosses are them ?” 

As he spoke Jud heard the click-click of a cocking 
gun. Damn that Dutchman, he thought ; he must 
have eyes like a cat! He simulated anger. 

“Go easy with that gun, Dutch! You ought t’ 
know these caballos. You an’ Zeke brought ’em 
_out here. Joe told us t’ take ’°em. We’ve got t” 
move fast!” 

Frenz was standing by Rey’s head now. Jud 
could see his square bulk against the sky and he 
breathed a sigh of relief as he saw the foreman 
return his gun to his belt. ‘The horse stepped for- 
ward and when Frenz spoke again he was at Jud’s 
elbow. 

““Mebbe it’s all right,” he grumbled, “ but 
them’s Wyoming’s hosses.” He raised his voice. 
“ Zeke, did you hear Joe say t’ use ’em ? ” 

The question was addressed directly to Nancy, 
and Jud knew that her voice would instantly betray 
them. He twisted in his saddle, slid his .45 from its 
scabbard, and smacked the barrel down sharply. on 
the foreman’s head. Frenz dropped as though 
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struck with an axe, almost under Rey’s feet, and Jud 
heard Sangre snort nervously as he edged past the 
figure in the trail. 

They clattered down the long grade and the 
dark waters of Laguna Seca lay before them, 
rippling sullenly on the narrow beach. Jud drew 
rein while he carefully studied the direction of the 
caliche dike and the location of various stars that he 
could use to give him his bearings until the peaks of 
the Grenadiers were visible. He had crossed the 
hidden causeway only three times, but on each 
occasion he had painstakingly surveyed every inch of 
the course. 

Although at any time he expected to hear behind 
him the sound of a pursuing party from Kingdom 
Come, he did not dare ride faster than a slow walk. 
These ten miles, he-knew, were the most perilous 
of the entire distance that lay between the bandit 
camp and the Flying-F. ‘They faced the danger of 
pursuit, pursuit by men who were familiar with the 
hidden trail and who would not hesitate to ride it 
swiftly. Pierce might return—or Wyoming—or 
some other man who had been sent out from the 
tustler’s refuge. And the slightest error in his cal- 
culation would bring them to the edge of the reef 
and plunge them into the deep morass of the 
Laguna. 

He drew tight about the saddle horn the figure-8 
knot at the end of his rope and loosened the strap 
+ that held the coil. If Rey should slip he intended 
hurling the line from him toward safety and then 
striving to drag the horse back to the dike with the 
aid of Nancy’s mount. For himself he felt confident 
that he could jump clear and gain the causeway 
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mud. 

Every few hundred yards he halted, checked up 
on his bearings, and listened intently for the splash- 
ing that would indicate the approach of enemies 
from either direction. He heard nothing at any 
time, and finally, after what seemed an endless 
period, he discerned the dim shadow of the Grena- 
diers against the night sky. 

As they splashed through the last few yards of 
water and mud, Jud raised his hand to his forehead. 
It came away dripping with sweat. Nancy drew 
abreast of him and spoke for the first time since they 
had left the opposite shore. 

“Which way now?” :: 

“No ways—very far. We got t’ have daylight. 
Tom Pierce is runnin’ ’round somewhere on this 
side an’ I ain’t takin’ no chances of meeting up with 
him or his side-partner Wyoming in th’ dark. We'll 
hole up in th’ rocks at th’ top of th’ draw.” 

He piloted her along the ridge and tied the horses 
to two trees, loosening the cinches but leaving the 
saddles on their backs. 

“Yuh can sit right here, Miss Nancy,” he told her, 
“an’ lean back ’gainst this bear-grass.” 

He bent the tough, flexible growth back, holding 
it as the girl sat down. As she leaned against the 
improvised cushion he drew away his arm, but for an 
instant it was as if he held her within its curve. She 
had pulled off her hat when she dismounted and her ~ 
hair brushed his cheek. Jud caught his breath and 
turned away. 

At that instant he knew what he wanted—to be ~ 
able to stand beside this girl and meet the glance of 
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those grey eyes without thought of those four 
soul-scarring years in the penitentiary. The 
thoughts raced through his mind—awkwardly, 
inarticulately. He wanted to be her kind and to 
have her recognise him as such. And then... 
to ride with her for ever, night and day, storm and 
sunshine, rough roads and smooth! His finger nails 
dug deep into the palms of his hands as he recalled 
her indictment of his apparent treachery toward 
David Ferguson. But, he told himself, that was 
only what she thought. He knew that he’d played 
the game square and some day she’d know it too! 
She spoke out of the darkness and her voice held an 
anxious note. 

“Where are you?” 

“ Right here, Miss Fraser. I’m jest huntin’ out 
one of them clumps f’r myself.” 

“Please sit here by me,” the girl continued, 
“it’s so dark and lonely, and—I feel safer.” 

“T... I kinda thought yuh was scared of me, 
miss ? ” 

‘I was once,” replied the honest Nancy, “ but 
I’m sorry for it. I don’t know what you were 
doing back there ”—she waved her hand toward the 
far-away Grenadas—‘“ and at first I didn’t trust 
you. But I think you are doing all you can for 
me.”’ 

He sat down beside her, leaning back carefully 
against the grass so that his shoulder would not 


‘touch hers. Nancy heard him sigh deeply. 


“Tired ? ” she asked. 

“Kinda. I been in th’ saddle steady f’r about 
twenty hours!” 

“Oh! Try to sleep, won’t you, please? [ll 
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keep watch, and I’ll wake you if I see anything | 


suspicious.” 

She was facing him, and saw the white flash of 
his teeth as he shook his head. 

“Couldn’t do it, miss. That sort of stuff is all 
right in story books, but when you're really out it 
takes somebody that knows th’ country t’ keep a 
watch. Yuh c’d sit here an’ in ten minutes yuh’d 
be ready t’ swear that every mesquite or bunch of 
bear-grass down there was a man movin’ this way. 
[ll build me a smoke an’ then [’ll be muy bien.” 

As his fingers twisted tobacco and paper together 
he felt a heavy weight laid against his leg. 

“It’s your gun,” said Nancy softly. ‘“‘ Please 
take it back now. I’m really sorry I let you give it 
tome. Take it, just so you’ll know that I’m trusting 
you to get me back to the ranch.” 

“You keep it, Miss Nancy. Not fr me—an’ 
I’m glad yuh ain’t afraid of me no more—but jest 
in case somethin’ might happen.” 

He pushed the weapon back into her hands and 
touched a match to the cigarette. In the glare 
Nancy observed her red silk scarf still knotted about 
his neck. 

“ All right,” she said. “ Ill keep the gun, if you 
want me to, until we get to the ranch. Then I'll 
trade it back to you for my scarf. You never got a 
chance to give it to me the other night.” 

“That’s right! ”? Jud untied the handkerchief 
and passed the soft silk absently through his fingers. 
“Joe Paxon come along with Ann, didn’t he? 
What I was startin’ t’ tell yuh then was this 4 

His indolent, careless drawl fell away, and in a 
swift three-minute speech he condensed for her his 
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life from the time he was a boy in Geronimo to his 
unexpected release from the penitentiary and his 
employment as a spy by her uncle and the other 
ranchers of the Cobre Valley. 

“An’ th’ rest yuh know,” he concluded. “I 
kinda took it f’r granted that Ferguson had told yuh 
about me workin’ f’r him, an’ that was why I was 
sore when yuh turned on me in th’ corral. ‘That’s 
what I wanted t’ tell yuh th’ other night when Paxon 
horned me. Th’ rest I wanted yuh t’ know so’s I 
could start square with yuh!” 

At the moment Nancy Fraser did not perceive 
the significance of his last remark. She felt a sudden 
pity for this man, a pity coupled with an anger at 
herself for not braving her uncle’s anger and making 
frank inquiry as to the gunman’s mission in the Cobre 
Valley. Had she done that all of this misunder- 
standing would have been avoided. She realised 
the risks he had run in rescuing her from Wyoming, 
dangers that he had accepted gladly and chivalrously 
through loyalty to his employer and by virtue of the 
inherent nobility that had sent him, tight-lipped, to 
the penitentiary for another man’s crime. Quick to 
anger, Nancy was capable of equally rapid con- 
trition. When she concluded her apology Jud Kerr 
knew that she regretted the distrust she had shown 
at Kingdom Come. 

“Why don’t you try a fresh start, Jud,” she asked 
finally, “in some other part of the country? 


_» You’re young, and somewhere else people would 


not be prejudiced fennel you because of a prison 
record.” 

“ T don’t reckon I oy Miss N ancy. I was born 
here an’ [’ve always em here, an’ I couldn’t stay 
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away long. There’s something here—th’ sunshine, 
th’ hills, or something—that’d draw me _ back. 
Lord knows it ain’t any particular love of the folks 
in Geronimo ! ” 

At the moment the slender gunman stood, in 
Nancy’s mind, in sharp comparison to the boyish, 
jaunty foreman of the Flying-F. She wondered 
how it was possible for the country to affect them so 
differently. Kerr admitted a firm roothold in the 
soil of the land where he was born; Page, despite 
his splendid prospects as foreman of one of the 
largest ranches in the territory, confessed a desire 
to experience an easier, more comfortable life some- 
where in that distant East whence came the demand 
for the beef cattle the ranges produced. 

Simply to obtain his reactions she told this man 
something of that East as, with long intervening 
silences, they talked through the remaining hours of 
darkness. She spoke of the shops in Lexington and 
Baltimore Streets; of the flat brown salt marshes 
of the lower Patuxent and the Eastern Shore; of 
laughing crowds of boys and girls dashing in great 
four-horse bob-sleds over the snowy Harford and 
Belair turnpikes. 

*“* T’ve never been back East,” he said, “ an’ Ill 
lay a bet I’d get sick of it awful soon. It’s all too 
easy a country. If yuh want anything all yuh got 
t? do is step out an’ get it right at th’ corner. Out 
here it’s what a man does himself that counts— 
he can’t just sit at th’ window an’ watch things 
comin’ to him!” 

From him, in return, she learned of the real life 
of the range, of the defeats and triumphs that were 
the day-to-day routine of the men who, for forty 
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dollars a month and their “ keep,” started the beef 
on its journey to Eastern tables. During her stay 
at the Flying-F she had seen the range-land from 
an easy chair; Jud Kerr gave her the point of view 
of the line-camps, of a dawn-to-dusk struggle against 
drought, flood, fire, and cattle-sickness. 

A faint shade of silver streaked the eastern sky. 
The man rose, stretched, yawned, and led the way 
to the tethered horses. 

“We've got t’ be gettin’ along, Miss Nancy, an’ 


.breakfast’ll be a piece of jerky an’ a drink of water. 


ais a ale 


*Tain’t safe t? make a fire. I didn’t say nothin’ at 
th’ time ’cause I didn’t want t’ scare yuh, but there’s 
been three hosses gone up th’ canyon in th’ last hour. 
Paxon must figger we'll head f’r th’ Flyin’-F an’ he’s 
sent them t’ cut us off at Perditas Pass.” 

“Which way will we go?” asked the girl as she 
mounted. . 

“We can’t go through the Pass. We've got t’ 
take a big swing north an’ try t’ get ’round th’ peaks 
on th’ far side. It’s rough country, but I think we 
can make it an’ they won’t be lookin’ f’r us up 
there.” 

The silver light deepened to rose, and as though a 
curtain had been lifted objects a hundred feet away 
were visible. Kerr trotted steadily northward, 
crossing two intervening ridges and then following 
the bed of a canyon that rose gradually through 
rounded, timbered hills to the peaks. ‘They passed 
them on their left, angled back, and crossed the 
main crest of the mountains after a climb of a mile 
along a steep hillside covered with loose rock and a 
veritable forest of mescal. 

“We're clear outa sight of any man that might 

: Q 
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be watchin’ th’ Pass,”’ said Kerr, “‘ an’ I think we can 
make it through yonder t’ th’ Lazy-K range. Only 
thing that’s worryin’ me is Pierce. He knows this 
country like a book, an’ I’d give th’ Lost Mine t’ know 
which way he headed after comin’ ’cross th’ lake.” 

The country grew rougher as they crossed the 
valley below the peaks and climbed steadily toward 
a spur outflung from the main range. Much of the 
surface soil appeared to have been washed away and 
their horses’ feet rang like hammers on yards of bare 
rock. ‘The spur which they were approaching was 
an almost precipitous escarpment, its crest a fan- 
tastic serrated barrier against the south-western 
sky. An old cattle trail led them to a comparatively 
easy crossing, and they dipped into a valley carpeted 
with pink and yellow poppies, blue verbena, and the 
purple of the loco-weed, following the dim track to 
where it passed between two great buttresses of rock 
on the farther edge, portals to what seemed another 
world. 

On their right, three miles away, towered the 
main crest of the Grenadiers, an uneven profile of 
rounded peaks against the skyline, sloping gradually 
downward to a series of knolls that broke the sur- 
face of a great basin on the opposite side of which 
the rougher, sharper peaks of the Waterstones 
marked the western boundary of the Cobre Valley. 

Immediately ahead an isolated, pyramidal peak 
jutted high from the end of a long, low foreland 
above which, miles away, was the blue line of the 
Huachucas. 

Between them and the peak was a vast irregular 
valley, a wilderness of brown and yellow rock, a 
great triangle seven miles on a side where Titans had 
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played with thousand-ton boulders for toys. Every- 
where was rock—dikes, outcroppings, ridges, escarp- 
ments, and _ barriers—piled, tumbled, thrown, 
scattered, and tossed in a mighty haphazard confusion 
yet, as the eye gathered the entire scene, with a 
certain system in the very chaos. 

Just ahead a great narrow ridge of naked red 
granite rose in tremendous uneven steps to a tower- 
ing pinnacle thirty feet in height and but a few feet 
square at the crest. Balanced accurately on the 
top was an egg-shaped boulder ten feet in its greatest 
diameter. Apparently the slightest touch, a breath 
of wind, would dislodge it, but it had hung there for 
centuries. Farther down the valley another out- 
cropping had been weathered and worn into a ram- 
part as smooth as the side of askyscraper. It tapered 
to a “ hog-back” at the crést, and along the sharp 
ridge thus formed, placed there as though for a 
Gargantuan game of ducks and drakes, were a dozen 
great boulders each separated from the other by the 
distance of three or four long strides. On two of 
them still smaller rocks were poised. Yet another 
granite pillar had three of these smaller stones laid 
accurately upon its summit. 

In, among and between the rocks were the hardy 
trees of the dry ranges, finding roothold and nourish- 
ment in every cranny and crevice where a few pounds 
of sandy soil could accumulate. Blackjack, white 
oak, juniper, cedar, and manzanita contributed their 
varying shades of green as a relief to the monotony 
of the red and brown and grey of the rocky desolation. 
In rifts too small for the trees were smaller growths— 
mescal, prickly-pear, and bear-grass, and the fragrant, 
yellow-flowered mountain sage. 
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The mighty forces of the rushing waters that, in 
ages long past, had made the gorge had carved the 
rock into every weird shape imaginable. ‘There were 
beasts and birds, gnomes and imps, and un- 
believable monsters, all of the cool, pinkish-brown 
stone. Here and there were streaks of harder strata, 
gleaming with mica and crystalline quartz, that 
had worn less readily and now stood out, in deeply 
scalloped fringes several inches in thickness, a hand- 
breadth from the rocks of which they were a part. 

“No human being could ever make me believe 
such a place existed!” Nancy exclaimed. “Id 
have to see it with my own eyes!” 

“ It’s called Sheep Canyon,” said Jud. “* There’s 
mountain sheep t’ be found here in th’ rocks. I’ve 
never been in here before myself but I’ve heard tell 
of it. Wild-lookin’ hole, ain’t it?” 

“That doesn’t half describe it! It looks as if 
anything could happen here. Look at the big rock 
over there. If that isn’t some tremendous big 
lizard that’s been frozen into stone, I—I’1l eat it ! ” 

“¢ Lizards ’r not,” responded the practical-minded 
Kerr, “ we’ve got t’ shove on through here. Paxon’s 
got every man outa Kingdom Come by now, an’ 
we've got t? make th’ Flyin’-F tnight ! ” 

He trotted forward, paying little heed to the 
ground immediately at their feet but carefully 
scanning that which lay some distance ahead ; study- 
ing the direction of the canyon, the course of the 
long stone-covered ridges, and the dip and trend of 
contour lines, applying his knowledge of untravelled 
places to the discovery of a path through this 
wonderland. They descended steadily, following 
the course of a lesser canyon that dropped gradually 
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between sharp crests toward the pyramidal peak 
at the farther end of the valley. 

“’'That’s where we want t’ go,” said Kerr. “I 
know where we are now all right. ‘There’s a canyon 
goes through that dike t’ th’ left of th’ peak an’ it 
runs out in some low hills just at th’ edge of Keystone 
Mesa. I’ve seen that mountain many a time from 
th’ other side. We’re a sight farther from th’ 
Flyin’-F than I thought. We’ll have t’ bear t’ th’ 
left crossin’ th’ mesa an’ head f’r th’ cliffs at th’ rim 
of that little patch of desert where yuh said yuh saw 
me shootin’ at lizards. We got a long ride yet. 
It'll be late t’night ’fore we get in.” 

The ravine narrowed and made an abrupt turn 
about the base of a great outcropping of piled-up 
boulders that towered to a mosque-like dome 
sixty feet above their heads. 

“Water here, anyhow,” called Jud over his 
shoulder, “I c’d sure do with a drink. [ll try 
it an’ let yuh know if it’s all right. Some alkali on 
this side of th’ hills.” 

He touched Rey with the spur and trotted to a 
wet, trampled area close under the canyon wall. 
Nancy halted Blood in the shadow of the great 
monolith and dismounted, glad of the opportunity 
to relax her saddle-stiffened muscles. Jud was 
sprawled flat on his stomach over the waterhole, 
his hat beside him, his spurs sticking straight in the 
air, supporting himself on a ledge of the harder 
stratum that ran through the depression in the 
rock that held the water. 

A shot roared out suddenly, shattering in crash- 
ing echoes the silence of the rock-walled gorge. 
The gunman’s body jerked to one side and then 
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slumped into the pool, resting on the serrated edges 
of the vein of hard rock that, like the vertebre 
of a submerged monster, broke the surface of the 
water. Nancy ran toward him, then halted and 
shrank back into the rocks as a black hat, covering a 
masked head, appeared over the shoulder of sloping 
stone beyond the waterhole. 

The involuntary movement had betrayed her 
presence. Wyoming merely glanced at Kerr and 
walked toward her, the rowels of his big spurs rattling 
on the hard surface, his gun in his hand. ‘The 
other hand, bare for once of the glove, he usually 
affected, hung against the scratched leather of his 
chaparejos, the fingers twitching. 

Nancy cowered before the apparition, shrinking 
back step by step into the heaped-up rocks at the 
base of the monolith as he advanced. Her fear 
was a lump in her throat—a definite, tangible, sharp- 
cornered something that seemed to lacerate the 
sensitive membranes, hamper her breathing, and 
place an absolute inhibition on swallowing. 

“Sangre!” she thought, and tore her eyes away 
from the shrouded face to glance toward the horse. 
Once on the back of the speedy bay cross-bred she 
could escape this creature. The pony was thirty 
yards away. ‘The noise of the shot had startled him 
and, disobeying the injunction of the trailing 
reins, he had trotted off farther up the canyon. 
Wyoming was between her and Rey. 

From the masked rider’s wrist trailed the dangling 
lash of a heavy quirt. She felt the skin crawling 
over her shoulders, recalling what Kerr had told her 
in Ann’s cabin. How long ago was that? Only 
the previous night ? And now Jud lay there half 
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in and half out of the waterhole. He was dead ; 
and she would be the next! Why didn’t Wyoming 
say something? Why didn’t he hurry? Was he 
laughing behind that mask, playing with her, taking 
a leisurely, deliberate forward stride to match each 
step of her retreat ? 

Still watching him, she twisted her body round a 
boulder that reared waist-high at the foot of the 
dome. A similar rock a few feet away halted further 
progress. She was trapped, penned in that narrow 
alley. Something was pressing against her side, 
making its presence felt through the leather chaps. 
Half unconsciously she reached down to thrust it 
aside, and her fingers closed over the butt of the .45 
that she still wore about her waist. As she tugged 
it came free from the holster, just as the shadow of 
the masked man fell over the entrance to the nook 
where she crouched. 

Nancy transferred the gun to her left hand and 
awkwardly drew back the heavy hammer with her 
right. She heard the double click of the sears as 
the weapon cocked, but was unable to make the 
hammer stay in the rearmost position. Jud Kerr 
had removed the trigger, his method of firing being 
simply to pull back and release the hammers—the 
*‘ fanning ” of the gunman. 

She drew herself erect, gripping the Colt in both 
hands and holding back the hammer with one thumb. 
The weapon was at her waist, out of sight behind the 
rocks. Wyoming was only a few yards distant. She 
could see the glitter of his eyes through the slits in 
the mask that covered his head. 

“* Get back!’ she screamed. “ Get out of here!” 

He laughed—she could hear the throaty chuckle 

/ 
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through the silken hood—and took another step. 
Nancy, eyes wide and staring with sheer terror, 
thrust out her hands, still clasped about the butt 
of the gun. It was an instinctively defensive ges- 
ture, but the very suddenness of the motion dislodged 
her thumb from its position. ‘The hammer snapped 
forward and the weapon leaped like a live thing in 
her grasp. 

For an instant nothing happened. The echoes 
of the shot rang in her ears and a puff of white smoke 
was drawn like a curtain between her and the man, 
slowly shredding away in the gentle breeze. While 
she drew two quick gasping breaths the masked rider 
stood there, swaying slightly and groping like a blind 
man who has suddenly run into a brick wall thrown 
across a well-known street. His gun dropped 
clattering from his relaxing fingers and he suddenly 
collapsed, falling to his haunches and sagging for- 
ward, fighting for breath. 

He had been holding his gun in front of his body, 
and Nancy’s haphazard shot had struck the weapon, 
driving it into the pit of his stomach with a shock 
like the kick of a horse. He was not wounded, but all 
the breath of his body was knocked out between his 
lips in an explosive sigh, and he was utterly helpless, 
paralysed, and sick. 

Nancy knew nothing of this. To her he was 
lying dead in that cranny of the rocks, and she had 
killed him. Her fear persisted. She could not pass 
him any more than she could have stepped close to 
a dead, harmless, but still writhing rattlesnake. She 
thrust the gun back into its holster and scrambled 
over the rock barrier on her left. Sangre stood on 
the opposite side of the gorge, and she ran to him 
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and mounted, urging him past the spot where 
Wyoming lay and trotting him to the waterhole. 

She seized Kerr about the shoulders and dragged 
him to the bank. There was a jagged wound, bleed- 
ing profusely, across the back of his head. She 
recalled Fleet’s inspection of Bull Owens’ injury 
and pressed her fingers firmly about the edges of 
the gash. The skull did not seem to be broken and 
she dashed water violently into his face from her 
cupped hands. 

“Jud!” she screamed. “Wake up, Jud! 
Wyoming’s dead! I killed him—I shot Wyoming!” 

Frantically she tore open his shirt and laid her 
ear against his bare chest, subconsciously noting the 
sharply defined line at his throat where tanned skin 
met white. He caught his breath in a great gasping 
sob, and as she raised her head she saw his eyes were 


- open. 


“‘T heard yuh,” he said stupidly. ‘‘ Did yuh say 
yuh shot me? What for?” 

“Oh, thank God!” she exclaimed, ‘“ you’re 
alive. I didn’t shoot you, Jud. Wyoming shot 
you and I shot him. He’s over there—in the rocks. 
Jud, let’s get out of here!” 

Kerr raised his hand slowly and touched the back 
of his head, gazing from his stained fingers to the 
pool of his own blood on the rocks by the waterhole. 


_ He was only half conscious. ‘The girl’s words seemed 


to reach him from a great distance and did not seem 


‘at all relevant. 


“‘Musta jest creased me,” he muttered thickly. 
“Sure knocked me ont. Bled like a stuck calf. 
Oh, God—I’m sick!” 

The shock of the wound, together with the loss 
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of blood, brought on a black wave of nausea and he 
rolled on his side, retching violently. The spasm 
seemed to clear the clouds from his brain, although 
when he opened his eyes the rock monuments and 
the walls of the- canyon were bowing toward one 
another in a solemn, tipsy dance. 

“‘T’m not bad hurt,” he told the girl, “ but ’ma 
long way from bein’ able t’ climb on a hoss. Nancy 
Fraser, it’s up t’ you!” 

He closed his eyes again and paused for breath. 

“It’s up t’ you,” he repeated. “‘‘ Yuh’ve got t” 
make th’ ride t’ th’ Flyin’-F. Yuh’ve got t’ tell 
Ferguson t’ land on’em at Bitter Wells. An’ yuh’ve 
got to go there with him t’ point out th’ rustlers. 
Can yuh do it? D’yuh remember what I said a 

~while back ’bout th’ way ’cross Keystone Mesa an’ 
over th’ cliffs?” 

The necessity for action and Kerr’s insistence on 
the importance of the mission drove from her mind 
the horror that had followed the shooting of 
Wyoming. 

“1711 do my best,” she promised, “ but how about 
you?” 

Kerr’s lips set grimly. 

“Yuh’ll have t’? do yore best an’ a damn sight 
more! It’s between fifty an’ sixty mile an’ yuh’ve 
got ’’—he opened his eyes and strove to make the 
sun stand still for an instant—“‘ yuh’ve got just a 
little more’n five hours of daylight left! I could go 
through in th’ dark, but you don’t know th’ country 
well enough. Don’t worry ’bout me. I'll be all 
right in a couple of hours. Right now I’m weak as 
acat. Every time I try t? move my stomach turns 
inside out. Yuh might—if yuh can—take this dern 
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gun an’ chaps off me. They weigh a thousand 


pounds! Lay ’em over on that rock.” 
Nancy unbuckled the broad gun belt and snapped 


_ open the fasteners on the innex side of the chaps, 


_ permitting the leather leggings to be lifted off rather 


than dragged over his boots. She bent over him a 
moment, laying her hand on his forehead. 
“‘T’ll send somebody after you, Jud,” she promised. 
“* T’ll meet ’em half-way,” he retorted, the shadow 


_ of a smile curling his lips. ‘‘ Hurry, girl; yuh’ve 


lost a good ten or fifteen minutes already foolin’ 
with me.” 

She walked to her horse, threw the reins over his 
head and placed her foot in the stirrup. As she 
turned to mount she was facing directly over Blood’s 


_ back toward the heaped up rocks where she had shot 


the masked rider. Out from-among the stones, at 


a clumsy, staggering run, came Wyoming, the lower 


portion of his mask fluttering in ribbons where his 
nails had ripped it in his ten minutes’ struggle to over- 


come the paralysis that had resulted from the blow 


he had received in his solar plexus. 

She screamed, and with the scream heard Jud 
Kerr’s answering shout. 

“ Ride, Nancy Fraser! Ride!” 

She drove the spurs into Sangre’s flanks and gave 
the bay cross-bred his head as Wyoming changed his 
course and ran for Kerr’s pony, Rey. As Blood 


_ dashed past the waterhole she saw Jud, on hands and 
_ knees, dragging himself toward the rock where she 


had placed his gun. 

Sangre was running. ‘The rocky walls of the canyon 
raced past as he swung along in long effortless strides, 
the reins loose on his neck. She heard a shot—then 
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another—and above the drumming of her mount’s 
hoofs the clatter of shod feet in pursuit. She 
gripped Blood with her knees andturned in thesaddle. 
Kerr, weakened by his wound, had evidently missed 
the shots he had fired at the masked rider. Rey 
dashed around the curve of the canyon, galloping as 
madly as her own horse. Wyoming was on his back, 
scarcely more than a hundred yards behind her, and 
she could see the man’s feet flashing in and out as he 
plied the spurs. 

“IT won’t look back!” she told herself. “1 
won't look back! Tl just ride—ride as I’ve never 
ridden before !” 

She gathered her reins and stood in the stirrups, 
leaning far forward over the plunging withers. The 
long black mane, whipped by the speed of their going. 
stung her cheeks, and the tears, wind-driven, 
streamed from her eyes until she could scarcely see. 

“Go, Blood-Boy, go!” she whispered in the 
laid-back ears a few inches from her lips, and to he1 
excited imagination it seemed as if the great son of 
Sathanas unleashed yet another reserve of speed. 
She did not touch him again with the spurs. She 
felt that he was running at his top speed, and that 
if Wyoming overtook her it would be because Rey 
was the faster horse. Sangre galloped tirelessly 
down the ever-sloping, gradually-widening, canyon ; 
his slender legs driving like steel pistons, his deep 
lungs drawing in and as slowly expelling the piny 
upland air. Nancy felt a thrill surge through he 
—a thrill of love for this splendid creature. Sangre, 
she thought, did not—could not—sense the reason 
for this race; the high stakes for which he 
galloped. His unreasoning horse-brain could not 
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grasp that life or death for his rider rested on his 
ability to distance the racing King and that victory 
or defeat for the rustlers was dependent on his 
capacity to cover more than fifty miles of canyon and 
mesa, cliff trail and rocky ridge, before the sun 
dropped from sight behind the Waterstones and the 
distant Rincons. 

She swung him to the left at the mouth of the 
gulch into the larger canyon Jud had mentioned as 
bearing to the southward past the isolated peak. 
Mesquite bushes slashed across his broad chest and 
against the girl’s legs, protected by the leather 
chaparejos. Prickly-pear, cholla, and bear-grass 
clumps he cleared in full gallop. A shrill, angry, 
chattering barking told her that they were passing 
through a priarie-dog colony, but only a slight jerki- 
ness in the regularity of Sangre’s stride evidenced 
the skill with which he placed his feet on ground 
that he could sense was solid and not undermined 
by the burrows of the destructive rodents. 

Nancy did not alter her position, keeping her 
weight where reason aided her limited experience 
in telling her it was easiest for Sangre to bear. She 
strained her ears for the sound of Rey’s hoofs, but 
could hear nothing, and bent her head low on her 
breast, glancing back first on one side and then on 
the other. The masked rider was not far behind, 
but Nancy felt that the distance between them had 
increased. Barring accident to Sangre, she told 
herself, she should win. Both horses had travelled 
the same distance that day but her weight was less 
than Kerr’s and considerably less than Wyoming’s, 
and the saddle Rey bore was fifteen pounds heavier 
than her equipment. 
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She sensed that Wyoming’s first dash had been for 
her. Now he was riding for stakes other than those 
of his own desire. He feared the message she would 
carry to the grim old man at the Flying-F. Each 
second she expected to hear a shot, feeling that the 
outlaw, desperate, would not hesitate to kill her 
rather than permit her to escape. She did not know 
that her bullet had struck his gun at the forward 
end of the cylinder, springing the shaft on which 
that mechanism rotated and jamming it beyond hope 
of immediate repair. 

They had covered at least two miles and there did 
not appear to be any weakening in Sangre’s match- 
less, easy run. The horse seemed in better straits 
than his rider. Her legs were tired and her shoul- 
ders cramped from the strain of her position. 

She looked back again. ‘The race, so far as Wyom- 
ing was concerned, was over. The hundred yard: 
that had been between them at the start was mor 
than doubled now and Rey was faltering. His gallor 
was a plunging, laboured run. Wyoming hac 
gambled everything on his ability to get close enough 
in one wild dash to reach Sangre’s bridle rein or te 
drop the loop of his rope over horse and rider 
To his end he had spurred Rey relentlessly, anc 
although he had gained slightly at first, the girl’ 
original lead and her lighter weight had defeatec 
him. He pulled Rey toa halt and watched her drav 
rapidly away down the canyon in the shadow of the 
great peak. 

Nancy saw the masked rider abandon the chase 
and immediately checked Sangre’s speed to a cante: 
that permitted her to sit back and relax, and then 
as she perceived that Wyoming was making no move 
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to resume the pursuit, toa walk. The long run seemed 
to have made little impression on the bay’s 
strength. He was sweating, but not profusely, and, 
horse-like, tossed his head and fought for the bit, 
eager to be off once more. 

“You can’t, Blood-boy,” she told him, reaching 
over to pat the arching neck and confident of his 
ability to understand. “‘ We’ve still got a terrible 
long way to go, and you'll have to lope nearly all of 
it. You'll do it for me, won’t you, Blood?” 

Had she been more experienced in the West—in 
knowledge of the country that lay before her, and the 
capacity of horse-flesh—she would have been terrified 
at the contemplation of the task Jud Kerr had placed 
on her shoulders. Fifty miles—and it was more 
than that to the Flying-F—in five hours meant 
ten miles an hour, an average that only one horse in 
ten thousand could maintain on a pathless, cross- 
country course. 

She allowed Sangre to walk for half a mile and 
then lifted him into a slow, restful lope, a gait 
that she figured would not tire him unduly and at 
the same time would cover the ground with the 
necessary speed. She walked him again as they 
climbed the steep slope to Keystone Mesa, biting 
her lip in dismay when she saw how far, far away lay 
the red cliffs that marked the boundary of the desert 
area. ‘The parapet seemed but a dim line on the 
south-eastern horizon, a higher swell in the surface 
of the mesa. Arizona takes no heed of intervening 
depressions. Between her and the cliffs were 
thirty miles of billowing mesa, rolling to rounded 
crests, falling away to grassy valleys three and four 
miles across, and rising to another summit; but 
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she rode over what was, to the eye, a limitless level 
plain. 

In one valley she startled a bunch of antelope 
—dainty tawny creatures with darker brown faces 
and snow-white rumps that flashed bewilderingly 
as they darted away. For a few hundred yards 
they travelled like the wind. Then the gleaming 
white rumps disappeared as the entire band, as 
though at a signal, wheeled and gazed at the in- 
truder. ‘This curiosity, she knew, was their besetting 
sin, and one which doomed the entire species to 
early extinction. A rag on a pole, waved from time 
to time above a bunch of mesquite in which the 
hunter lay concealed, would invariably lure them in 
constantly narrowing circles of investigation to 
within easy gunshot. 

Three times she surprised coyotes that appeared 
—they were almost as swift as the antelope—only 
as grey streaks rapidly vanishing in the high brown 
grass and the scattered mesquite. Jackrabbits be- 
yond counting sprang up almost under Sangre’s 
feet and bounded hurriedly away, their tremendous 
ears pointing straight up in the air, their black tails 
clamped down tightly between their long powerful 
hind-legs. Cattle too, were plentiful—white-faced 
Herefords that cocked theirs ears inquiringly toward 
the white-faced girl on the galloping horse—but she 
saw no riders, none of the cowboys that patrolled 
the ranges. ‘This did not surprise her, however. 
She knew the immensity of the Cobre Valley and 
the comparatively small number of the men that 
rode its countless acres. 

She would lope for what she considered a mile or 
more, then draw Sangre to an alternate walk and 
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trot for a mile while he regained his breath, and then 


_ lope again. Slowly the irregular red line of the 


> 


cliffs drew nearer. She glanced at the sun. It 
still seemed reassuringly high, but she had been 
long enough in the land to know the speed with 


- which Pheebus dropped from sight once he was well 


down on his western path. 
Looking ahead across the strip of desert toward 


the cliffs, Nancy wondered whether she or Sangre 


would be first to fail. She had been in the saddle 


all day following a sleepless night replete with 
_ intense excitement and severe emotional strain, and 


_ since leaving Jud Kerr in the wilderness of rock he 


called Sheep Canyon had covered almost forty miles 


—a great portion of it at a steady canter. Every 


_ bone in her body ached, her hands and arms were 
- torn and scratched by the thorny mesquite and her 
_ knees were rubbed raw by the chafing of the heavy 
_chaparejos. ‘The muscles across her shoulders and 
- the back of her neck were as sore as though she had 


been pounded with a club, dust and wind had 
reddened and inflamed her eyes, her mouth and 
throat were parched, her lips cracked with alkali, 
and her head throbbed unceasingly. 

In a hollow toward the southern edge of the mesa 
she stopped at a waterhole where she permitted 
Sangre to gulp a few swallows and loosened the 


_saddle-cinches for a moment. Here too she dis- 
_ carded the chaps, kicking them off and hanging them 
to the limb of a mesquite. Some cowpuncher 
would visit the “tank” within a day or so and 


would make a find! | 
Twenty miles of the journey still lay before her. 
The big bay seemed tired—his red-brown coat was 
B 
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black with sweat—but he was not dripping nor 
did he tremble as he stood gazing longingly at the 
water. His shoes, she noticed, all seemed tight. 
She drew up the cinches again, mounted stiffy, and 
loped onward. 

The desolate region where the gunman had pur- 
sued his elusive targets was on her right now. She was 
definitely out of the mesa country and to her left 
were the first jagged outcroppings of the red cliffs. 
Five miles to the only trail she knew up that ram- 
part—then twelve to the ranch! 

Sangre did not betray his increasing fatigue until 
they were climbing the rough trail to the summit. 
Twice during the ascent he stumbled, then halted 
of his own accord at the crest, blowing badly. She 
reached down and patted him. 

“1’m sorry, Blood-boy, I’m awful sorry, but it’s 
got to be done!” 

She chirped encouragement to him and he 
reluctantly broke into a trot. For the first time 
since leaving the canyon she touched him sharply 
with the spur. The thrust in his side was a slight 
one, but the injury to his pride—to the thorough- 
bred spirit bequeathed him by his haughty sire— 
was severe indeed. His head came up, he snorted, 
and stretched out again in a long, ground-devouring 
lope. 

Nac was. on familiar ground now. ‘This trail 
was one she had covered a half-dozen times with 
Page and with faithful old Bull Owens. Even 
the mesquites that lashed her face or the mescal 
and Spanish bayonets that thrust their daggers 
toward her unprotected legs seemed to be old, well- 
oe friends. 
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Over this stretch of upland, across a wide draw, 
along a ridge doubling back toward the huge bulk 
of Sathanas Butte, and then the long downhill 
rush to the corrals and up the short gentle slope to 
the deep-porched house under the cottonwoods ! 
She knew every inch of the way ! 

On the ridge Sangre faltered, and again she 
spurred him. ‘The horse knew that he was nearing 
home and responded with his last reserves of strength, 
settling down into a jerky, mechanical lope that a 
more experienced rider than Nancy Fraser would 
have recognised as his final effort, a gait that would 
be held until his great brave heart broke. 

At the gate from the pasture below the watering 
corral she encountered Tom King, leisurely driving 
the milk cows toward the barn. She had barely 
strength to wave her arm and he stared at her as 
though at a ghost, then clapped spurs to his pony and 
raced ahead yelling like an Indian. 

Other menran out from the corrals and bunk-house. 
From beneath the black curtain that seemed to 
stretch out to infinity at a level just above her eyes, 
she saw Bull Owens, “ Slim”? Marlin, and the 
grinning Wing. 

From the ranch house Ferguson heard the shouts 
of the men. He hurried to the door as King jerked 
his pony to a sliding stop, threw himself from the 
saddle, and vaulted the gate. 

“It’s her—she’s back!” the boy shouted. 

The rancher passed him in a bound and rushed 
down the walk. The great bay horse halted, and 
Ferguson lifted from) the saddle a white-lipped, 
swaying girl, her hat gone, her skirt ripped to tatters. 

“Jud Kerr!” she gasped. “He’s in Sheep 
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Canyon—shot. He got me away and the rustlers 
are going to Bitter Wells. Jud says go there— 
quick—now—Bitter Wells!” 

“Did you ride in alone from Sheep Canyon ? ” 
barked Ferguson in amazement. 

“Tn five hours!” returned Nancy, finding new 
strength in pride of her exploit. ‘‘ Five hours— 
on Blood. I’ve—I’ve kept my promise, Uncle 
David! [ve brought Sangre home—to—you— ! ” 

“Yuh have, girl! ” said Ferguson slowly, holding 
her close to his breast. Over her head he saw the 
son of Sathanas take three tottering steps before 
pitching to his knees and falling on his side. 

“Yuh’ve brought th’ greatest horse in Arizona 
home—to stay!” 


- 


CHAPTER XII 


Frercuson rode to Bitter Wells at the head of a 
cavalcade of almost fifty armed horsemen, the pick 
of the cowpunchers of the four great ranches of 
the Cobre Valley. Jud Kerr, a bandage decorating 
his head, shared with Nancy Fraser the rear seat of 
the Flying-F buckboard, driven by Bull Owens. 
The girl had protested indignantly when she 
learned that her uncle took it for granted that she 
would remain at the ranch. 

“T’ve earned the right to go along,” she had 
asserted. “How do you know you'll meet Jud 
Kerr? I can identify almost all of those men, 
and besides, I want to be in at the finish. Why, 
Uncle Davie, if I stayed behind now it would be 
like going to the theatre and leaving before the 
last act!” 

The Flying-F owner, with Shoemaker, Duffield, 
and Barron, led the column, outlining as he rode his 
plans for the attack on the outlaws. Shoemaker 
rode with his head turned over his shoulder, watching 
for his son who had been absent on the range when 
the summons came. 

“ He’ll never forgive me if he misses this party,” 
the father repeated at least once in every mile. 

Some distance from the town Ferguson halted his 
forces for final orders, directing Shoemaker and 

F 26x 
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little Duffield, with the cowboys, to surround the 
settlement. 

“ Hide yore hosses in th’ arroyos,”’ he commanded, 
an’ keep under cover of th’ brush. Barron an’ | 
will ride in with ”—he made his selections after a 
quick survey of the compact group of eager-eyed 
men—“ with Tom King an’ you, Cameron.” 

He rode back to the side of the buckboard. 

“ Bull, you follow right in along with us. That 
passenger of yours is my ace in th’ hole.” 

“Seems almighty risky to me,” expostulated 
Duffield from his perch on his favourite mount, a 
roan stallion so tall that the diminutive rider was 
generally credited with mounting from the top rail 
of the corral fence. ‘‘ Why not th’ whole gang of 
us push straight in to town an’ jest naturally clean 
?em out?” 

The suggestion caused an eager forward surging 
of the cowboys, but Ferguson shook his head in 
emphatic negation. 

“That'd mean only one thing,” he stated: 
“‘a pitched battle with us in th’ open lookin’ fr 
cover an’ th’ most of them inside th’ houses. It 
would mean plenty of empty saddles on our side 
as well as theirs an’ I don’t see no sense in that! 
This Paxon’s no fool. He won’t start things with 
me an’ Barron. He’ll know th’ best he could get 
would be th’ worst of it. You can work in close 
enough so yuh can see just what happens an’ be 
in good range if shootin’ is necessary. Don’ t 
bother anybody comin’ into th’ town, but stop an’ 
hold any that tries t’ ride out.’ \ 

While the others trotted out to their. stations 
he and Barron dismounted and, from the crest of 
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the ridge behind which the party had halted, 
focussed their field glasses on the town in a final 
survey. 

Long like a snake and evil like a snake, Bitter 
Wells lay on either side of an arroyo that wound a 
tortuous way through a treeless alkaline desert 
that lay in a succession of greasewood-covered 
ridges gashed by countless deep arroyos and barrancas 
between the barren slopes of the Horseshoe Hills 
and the San Ysidro River ten miles to the northward. 
Squalid huts of mescal poles, thatched and walled 
with bunched bear-grass, shouldered slightly more 
' pretentions cabins of ’dobe bricks and a few frame 
structures roofed with rusty sheets of clattering 
galvanised iron sheets. About each house was an 
odorous zone of those unfailing symbols of the 
advancing tide of Western civilisation—empty, 
rusting tin cans. 

Three years previously the settlement had been 
merely a trading post by a desert waterhole. Now 
it was a miniature city, ruled by the law of the .45. 
The *dobe trading post had expanded into a com- 
bination store, saloon, gambling-house, and dance- 
hall catering to the demands of a permanent 
population of a hundred Mexicans and whites 
and a shifting one of the members of Paxon’s gang 
and an occasional cowpuncher seeking entertain- 
ment more lurid than that obtainable in the better- 
_ regulated, more orderly county seat of Geronimo. 

Only those men who had crossed the hidden 
trail of the Laguna Seca and were accepted citizens 
of Kingdom Come knew Paxon as the chief of the 
rustler gang. Wisely, he ruled that his men could 
come and go to Bitter Wells as they pleased, but 
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he himself visited the lawless settlement very 
rarely. Geronimo accepted him without question 
as a cattle buyer who knew and minded his own 
business, and he counted on this good repute to 
carry him through in the present emergency. 

_ The outlaw chief had discovered the escape of 
Jud Kerr and Nancy when one of the men, riding 
to the head of the cliff-trail to relieve the pugnacious 
Frenz as sentry, had found that individual lying 
unconscious in the narrow path. Paxon had hurried 
to the cabin on the hill and wakened Ann. 

“Yep, she’s gone,” the child had admitted. 
“Jud Kerr took her away, Joe. He was goin’ t’ 
take her back to her folks.” 

“And you let them go, Ann?” he had asked. 
“Why didn’t yuh tell me about it?” 

Ann had lain awake ever since her farewell to 
her “ pardner ” puzzling as to what course she would 
pursue with Paxon. Now that the dreaded inter- 
view was at hand she was relieved to discover that 
it was entirely unnecessary to lie. 

“ Joe,” she had replied, sitting up in the bed with 
her arms around her thin knees, “ I’d have told 
yuh in a second if it hadn’t been that it was Wyoming 
that brought her here. You know how I’ve always 
hated that hombre. Well, Jud he come up here 
just after you an’ him got in an’ he told Nancy 
that you was sendin’ f’r Wyoming and was goin’ t’ 
tell him to take her away—up north. 

“She didn’t want t’ go with him, Joe, but he 
told us a thing or two about Wyoming —he knew 
all about how that feller used to lay into girls with 
a quirt—an’ he scared Nancy so that she was willin’ 
to take a chance on Jud rather than wait f’r Wyoming 
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t’? show up. Jud give her one of his guns an’ told 
her t’ shoot him if he tried any funny business.” 

Paxon had resented the kidnapping of Nancy 
Fraser from the moment he had learned of her 
presence in the camp. He remembered speaking 
frankly to Kerr on the subject during their hurried 
return from the expedition that had ended so 
abruptly with the deaths of Fleet and Pablo Celaya. 
Knowing Wyoming he could not blame Jud for 
aiding the girl to escape nor, under the circum- 
stances, was he angry with Ann. ‘The same factors 
contributed to an odd lapse of his usually keen 
judgment in that he failed utterly to suspect Kerr 
of any association with Ferguson or the other 
ranchers of the Cobre Valley. ‘The evil reputation 
Jud had made for himself in Geronimo stood him 
in good stead now for Paxon accepted the youth 
without question as a gunman and outlaw, his 
quick brain immediately leaping to the conclusion 
that Jud had figured the reward he would receive 
from Ferguson for the rescue of his niece would 
be far greater than any financial return possible from 
rustling. 

“Th’ boy was thinkin’ that he’d probably end 
up like Jack Fleet an’ Pablo,” Paxon told himself. 
** Don’t know as I blame him much. Great grief, 
but won’t Wyoming be wild!” 

He had immediately ordered that the few cattle 
now held in the valley be re-branded and started 
’on their way to the more northern ranches and 
that all the men not required for this task depart 
from the hidden camp to a rendezvous in Bitter 
| Wells. A man had been dispatched post-haste 
_ on the trail of Pierce with new orders for Wyoming 


Wat 
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to meet the chief in the settlement below the 
San Ysidro. 

Paxon was convinced that his lieutenant’s actions 
had rendered impossible his plan of stealing cattle 
and driving them, in small bands, to the markets 
he had established in the north. He had but one 
thought in mind—to realise as rapidly as possible 
on all his illegal enterprises, convert his holdings 
into cash, and disappear from Arizona, taking 
Ann with him. He desired only speed, and having 
failed to suspect Jud Kerr had never anticipated that 
the Cobre Valley ranchers would move so promptly 
nor that they would seek him at Bitter Wells. 

He sat at a table in the town’s single saloon, a 
glass and bottle at his elbow, talking earnestly 
to Frenz while awaiting the arrival of Wyoming. 
At the creak of the swinging door he glanced up, 
expecting to see the masked rider in the opening. 
His eyes met those of David Ferguson and over the 
rancher’s shoulder he perceived the stern-faced 
Barron and two cowpunchers. 

Paxon knew instantly that he faced a “ show- 
down.” His eyes narrowed and he quickly signalled 
Frenz to refrain from any hostile move. A master 
gambler, he realised instinctively that he confronted 
that supreme test of his eventful career. His 
past successes had been due entirely to that 
characteristic that Pierce had described so tersely 
to Jud Kerr—his ability to “ think faster an’ further 
ahead than three ordinary fellers.” He merely 
nodded casually as Ferguson and Barron crossed the 
room to his side. 

“‘ Hello, Ferguson ; sit down an’ have a drink,” 
he drawled. “ Kinda off yore range, ain’t yuh?” 


cé 
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The rancher choked angrily. 

“Yuh’ve got th’ devil’s own gall, Paxon, but 
yuh’ve come t’ th’ end of yore rope. Th’ jig’s 
up. I’ve got forty men surroundin’ this town with 
orders t’ let anybody in but nobody out.” 

“IT reckon yuh know what yo’re talkin’ about,” 
the other said quietly, “ but I don’t an’ I don’t like 
th’ way it sounds. What’s th’ game?” 

Ferguson spluttered chil il and Barron 
took a step forward. 

“Come out of th’ woods, Paxon,”’ he ordered 
sternly, “an’ keep yore hands away from yore 
gun! Dave means that we’ve called yore hand 
and that you’ve rustled yore last cow!” 

“So?” the bearded man twirled the whisky 
glass between his strong fingers. “In my time 
TPve seen a few shootin’s over that kind of talk, 
but them days are over. Yuh can say heaps but 
provin’ what yuh say is somethin’ else again. Jest 
keep in mind that all this talk might sound a heap 
different in court.” 

“How about Kingdom Come?” roared Fer- 
guson. ‘‘ How about that trail over th’ caliche 
reef an’ our cows yuh’ve got hid there in th’ 
Granadas ? ” 

“Prove it!” snapped the outlaw. 

“Sure as hell’s hot we'll prove it!”—in his 
anger Ferguson recklessly exposed his highest 
trump card—‘ We'll prove it by a man that’s right 
_ outside now—a man of mine that’s been workin’ 
Pryouframonth! We'll prove it by Jud Kerr!” 

The name had no apparent affect on the outlaw. 
He thrust his hands in his pockets and lazily stretched 
his feet under the table. 
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“ An’ jest what will yuh prove by him?” he 
inquired softly. “Unless hell lie for yuh—an’ 
I wouldn’t put it past him—he’ll have t’ say that 
he never saw a cow rustled or a brand burned while 
he was out at my camp. Anyhow, would any 
jury pay any attention to what he’d say? Who'd 
listen to him ? 

“'There’s a man with a criminal record—four 
years in th’ pen. There’s fifty men in Geronimo 
who'll testify that he showed up there wearin’ 
two tied-down guns an’ with a three-pound chip 
on each shoulder. He even tried t’ pick a scrap 
with th’ sheriff, tellin’ him t’ go ahead an’ draw! 
I gave him a job after Shoemaker had turned him 
down. Say I felt kinda sorry f’r him if yuh want 
to know. First day he’s in th’ camp he locks 
horns with my foreman, throws his guns, an’ makes 
himself cock of th’*walk. Mebbe he is workin’ 
f’r yuh—yuh say he is—but don’t go blamin’ me 
if my boys fill him up with a lot of fairy stories 
about where them cows come from!” 

As he talked he rolled a cigarette with steady 
fingers. He touched a match to the paper tube, 
drew the smoke deep into his lungs, and blew out 
the wavering flame. 

“You fellows,’ he continued slowly, “ have 
been listenin’ t’ them fairy stories an’ tryin’ t’ 
put two an’ two t’gether an’ make it come out six. 
Yo’re actin’ like a couple of kids—not growed-up 
cow-men. Now listen t? me a minute. I’ve 
bought cows from both of yuh—an’ from every 
other outfit in this part of th’ country—an’ I’ve 
paid cash. -I’ve got bills of sale, my road brands 
have been registered, an’ yo’re goin’ t’ find some 
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rocks layin’ in th’ road of makin’ any of this wild 
talk about rustlin’ stock. But if yuh want t’ try 
it on go ahead!” 

“How *bout my niece?” asked Ferguson 
thickly. “ Have yuh got any smooth talk t’ account 
Pr her?” 

Paxon’s shaggy eyebrows drew closer. 

“JT told yuh once before I didn’t like th’ way 
yuh talked, Ferguson. Don’t f’rgit it. That there 
was a business that I’m as sorry f’r as you are. Th’ 
man that done it was fired, an’ if Kerr hadn’t got 
all smoked up about th’ cows he thought we was 
rustlin’ an’ hadn’t made this fool play of runnin’ 
off with her in th’ middle of th’ night she’d have 
been brought back t’ yore ranch when I come over. 
But”— he paused and pulled his grey goatee 
reflectively—* they’re both young an’ I wouldn’t 
hold it against either one of ’em! ” 

Barron threw both arms about the raging 
Ferguson. The deliberate insult had driven the 
rancher Berserker and the combined efforts of the 
older man and King were necessary to drag him 
into a corner of the room where Barron thrust him 


_- against the wall. 


“‘ Steady down, Dave, steady down, f’r God’s 
sake!” he implored in a whisper. “Can’t yuh 
see he’s jest tryin’ t’ devil yuh into drawin’ on him. 
Stand here a second an’ let me talk to yuh!” 

The panting Ferguson subsided and Barron 


continued : 


“That hombre’s in a fair way t’ lick us, Dave. 
He’s got a copper onj every bet we’ve made. I 
know he’s guilty as Pontius Pilate an’ so d’ you, 
but knowin’ an’ provin’ are two hosses that 
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sometimes pull dif’rent ways. We’ve got t’ make 
a case that’ll carry t’? th’ Supreme Court of th’ 
Territory, an’ we’ve got t’ play f’r time!” 

He released his friend and turned to face Paxon. 

“J ain’t much, of a hand fr talkin’, Paxon,” 
he said. ‘We'll make no accusations but [ll 
just say I’ve lost a good many cattle an’ I’ve been 
told yuh got ’em out at that place yuh call Kingdom 
Come. If yo’re honest yuh’ll make no objection 
to our ridin’ out there with yuh an’ lookin’ th’ place 
over.” 

“‘ Sure not,” returned Paxon heartily. “ Only 
thing I’m insistin’ on is that we lay over in Geronimo 
an’ take th’ sheriff an’ some other one of th’ county 
officers out there with us. ‘There’s got t’ be some 
distint’rested parties present t’ give me a clean 
bill of health. I ain’t goin’ t’ stand fr bein’ called — 
a thief jest ’cause you turn up a half-dozen strays 
over there. We'll git started right away.” 

He turned to one of the men who had been silent 
witnesses of the entire encounter and ordered that 
horses be saddled for Frenz and himself. As the 
man left the room Paxon turned to Ferguson with 
an apologetic gesture. 

“ Old-timer, I didn’t mean t’ git under yore 
skin with what I said. I was sore at yuh chargin’ 
in on me th’ way yuh did an’ kinda got on th’ 
prod. Will yuh have a drink an’ frget it?” 

According to Western standards he had made 
as abject an apology as was possible but the glowering 
Ferguson shook his head, 

** T ain’t drinkin’,”’ he muttered. 

Paxon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have it yore own way!” He crossed the 
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room, pushed through the door, and stood on the 
porch waiting for his horse. He removed his hat 
and ran his fingers through his thick hair. A few 
yards away was the Flying-F buckboard and he 
recognised Jud Kerr in the rear seat. A red 
curtain seemed to drop before the outlaw’s eyes—a 
red curtain in the middle of which hung the features 
of this beardless, untried youth who had deceived 
him so completely. He slowly lowered his hand. 
He was playing for other stakes now—gambling 
for his very existence. Jud Kerr could wait and 
the waiting would make the realisation of vengeance 
sweeter. 

He had paid no attention to the driver of the 
vehicle but Bull Owens was studying the outlaw 
leader intently. Suddenly he wagged his grey 
head, threw the reins to Kerr, climbed over the 
wheel, and walked to the middle of the street where 
he turned and faced the porch, a ridiculous, almost 
pathetic figure in flopping hat and faded overalls. 

Two of the men that stood near Paxon laughed, 
but sobered with astonishing promptness as the 
old man spoke. His voice was as commanding as 
a battle-trumpet, as imperious as the shrill whistle of 
a wild stallion. 

“ JERRY PARKS!” he barked. “I know yuh, 
beard. an’ all! It’s Bull Owens, Jerry Parks! 
Bull Owens, th’ man yuh gun-branded thirty years 
ago. Come an’ do it again! Draw, Jerry Parks, 


’ draw!” 


On either side of him they knew as Paxon the 
men drew swiftly to/ right and left. Ferguson’s 
face was white as he and Barron retreated to the 
corner of the. porch. 
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“Ts he right, Henry?” the Flying-F owner 
muttered, his fingers closing on the other’s arm. 
“Can he be right? Good God—Jerry Parks! 
I thought he’d been dead fifteen years!” 

Paxon stood alone. From beneath the collar 
of his grey flannel shirt a red flush swept upward, 
deepened the tan of his face, and slowly receded, 
leaving his features pallid. He stared at the man 
who faced him. Out of the past—the past he 
thought had been buried forever—came Bull Owens 
to confront him and make a mockery of the victory 
he had all but won. 

“Say somethin’, damn yuh!” snarled Bull. 
He strode to the foot of the steps, mounted them, 
and deliberately struck Paxon across the face with 
his open hand. Then—and the act made the 
spellbound Nancy want to cheer the sheer bravado 
—he calmly turned his back on his enemy and 
retraced his steps to his former position. 

“’'There’s a dose of th’ medicine I et outa yore 
spoon, Jerry Parks!”’ he shouted. “ D’yuh want 
some more of it? I et plenty! ”—his voice rose 
to a scream—*‘ Draw, yuh skunk, or I’ll come up 
there an’ brand yuh th’ way yuh did me!” 

The outlaw’s lips moved, but no words were 
audible to the watchers. He crouched slightly, 
his right shoulder dropping forward almost im- 
perceptibly. Suddenly his hand flashed to his 
belt—a motion indescribably swift. As if by 
magic the .45 leaped from its holster to his palm 
and roared as it leaped. From Bull’s blue jumper 
a cloud of dust puffed into the air as though the 
garment had been smitten by an invisible rod. The 
old man was laughing—a shrill cackle of terrible joy. 
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“Yuh can’t kill me, Jerry Parks!” he mocked. 
“Yuh tried hard enough thirty years ago. Yuh 
can’t kill me till P’ve killed you! ve waited thirty 
years for this, Jerry!” 

Again the outlaw fired. Bull swayed, laughed 
again, and swept his old Bisley Model from its 
scabbard. As he thrust the stubby, shiny barrel 
forward his left hand brushed sharply back and forth 
in swift jerking motions against the flat hammer. 
Bull Owens, thirty years out of practice, was 
“fanning” his weapon as he had in his youth in 
the Frenchman Hills. Five shots barked out, the 
reports almost blending. The other man fired 
twice as he was falling. Bull slipped to his knees, 
~struggled again to his feet, and returned the gun 
to its sheath. Ferguson vaulted the low rail of the 
porch and raced across the dusty street to the 
old man’s side. Bull was smiling happily, con- 
tentedly, as he pitched forward into his friends’ 
arms, dead. 

Paxon, shot four times through the body, was 
still breathing when they carried him into the 
saloon and laid him on the decrepit pool table. 
Barron wiped the bloody froth from the outlaw’s 
lips. 

Re I’m goin’...” the whisper was a state- 
ment, not a hee and the rancher nodded 
agreement. 
- “Yuh might as well go clean, Paxon,” he said 
grimly. “Was th’ old man right? Are you 
Jerry Parks?” | 

SY @9, Hand’s called . . . Cards—down. I’m 
Parks). 

He closed his eyes as Jud Kerr pushed through 
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the crowd around the table and whispered a quick 
sentence in Barron’s ear. | 

“* Parks—or Paxon—”’ said the rancher, “ there’s 
one thing more. Clean th’ slate. Who’s this 
feller yuh called Wyoming ? ” 

The steel-blue eyes fluttered open, rested on 
Kerr, and returned to Barron’s face. 

“Find out!” said the King of the Border, and | 
quietly followed Bull Owens. 

As the Lazy-K owner turned to face the men 
from Kingdom Come a slender figure in shabby | 
denim dashed down the narrow stairs, clawed her | 
way through the group of rustlers and flung herself | 
on the table beside Paxon. Ann, tired by two long | 
days in the saddle, had been asleep in an upper | 
room. ‘The shots had roused her. | 

“Joe!” she screamed. “Speak to me, Joe! \| 
Who shot yuh?” | 

As she peered into the man’s greying face she | 
checked her outburst suddenly and drew back, 
whimpering softly. 

“* He’s—he’s dead!” “She stammered, and broke | 
into sudden tears. | 

The men shuffled uneasily and Jud Kerr, nearest | 
the door, stepped to the porch and beckoned | 
Nancy Fraser from her seat in the buckboard. 

*“Ann’s in there,” he explained, advancing to 
meet her at the foot of the steps. ‘“‘ She’s cryin’.” | 

“Ts Paxon—” began Nancy. The gunman 
nodded. 

“'They’re both dead,” he said. ‘“ Bull hit him 
four times. Did it on cold nerve. Paxon had | 
th’ drop on him an’ hit him twice before Bull even 
went for his gun. Bull was dead on his feet and | 
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wouldn’t admit it, till he’d got Paxon, An’ this 
feller wasn’t Paxon at all, but Jerry Parks, a old-time 
gunman from th’ Big Bend in Texas!” 

“T know,” she replied hastily. “ I’ve heard the 
whole story. Poor old Bull! But if he had made 
the choice himself that would be the way he’d 
want to go—fighting—with his boots on—a gun- 
man!” 

They entered the building and Nancy hurried 
to Ann’s side. ‘The child glanced up at the touch 
of her hands and buried her streaked face in the 
older girl’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Nancy! Joe’s dead!” she sobbed passion- 
ately. “He ...he was th’ only pop I ever 
knowed! Oh, Nancy, ’m glad yo’re here. What’ll 
Ido, Nancy? Joe’s dead!” 

_ Ferguson’s niece gently drew the waif away from 
the pool table and its burden, leading her through 
an open archway in the *dobe wall to another 
chamber used as a semi-private card room. Frenz 
and Cameron lifted Paxon’s body and bore it into 
the dance-hall to lie, under a single blanket, with 
that of his ancient enemy. On returning they 
found Barron had assumed charge of the situation. 

*“ Life’s too short,” said the Lazy-K owner 
slowly, “t’ bother with some cowpunchers that’s 
chose t’ run with th’ Wild Bunch. Yore boss was 
th’ man we wanted an’ it looks like we got him. 


| It’s seventy miles t’ th’ Border. You fellers can 


take yore choice of headin’ f’r there an’ never showin’ 
face in Arizona again or goin’ t’ Geronimo an’ 
standin’ trial. There’s no use tryin’ t’ make 
any breaks. Th’ town’s surrounded by our posse. 


Which is it?” 
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There was complete unanimity of opinion. 
The attractions of Mexico were far more alluring 
than those offered by the county gaol with the 
penitentiary as an additional prospect and the 
outlaws, deprived of Paxon’s leadership, snatched 
eagerly at the opportunity to save their own skins. — 

“Fair enough,” Barron continued, turning to — 
King and Cameron, the S-in-a-Box foreman. 
““'You two fellers take this gang out to th’ corrals, — 
let ’em saddle up, an’ then git ’em started f’r 
Mexico. Ride out with ’em an’ tell Duffield an’ — 
Shoemaker it’s all right t’ let °em through.” 

He halted Paxon’s men at the door for a final 
warning. 

““Yo’re gettin’ off light—if that’s any news to 
yuh. Mebbe I’m a fool f’r lettin’ yuh go—but 
jest remember th’ biggest fool will be any one of — 
you that shows face in Arizona again! Hit th’ 
trail!” 

As the group filed slowly across the sunlit yard 
to the corrals that lay a hundred yards below the 
saloon, Barron dropped into a chair beside Jud Kerr. 
The bottle that Paxon—neither of them could 
think of the dead man as Jerry Parks—had been 
using still stood on the table and the rancher 
poured a stiff drink into each of the two glasses. 

“We've earned it!” he commented. ‘“ Where’s 
Dave 1? 

Jud jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
dance-hall. ; 

“In there—sittin’ ’longside Bull Owens. He 
seems all broke up.” 

“Can’t- blame him much; they’d been friends 
or a good many years,” Barron remarked as he 
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replaced the glass on the table and wiped his lips. 
“ But, Lord, I feel a sight prouder of Bull Owens 
dead than I ever was of him alive! He shore went 
out like a he-wolf!” 

He turned quickly toward the door. 

“Wonder who’s comin’ now?” he asked as 
the sound of hoofs reached their ears. ‘‘ Duff, 
I reckon—sore as a boil ’cause he missed th’ show.” 

Jud turned with him at the clatter of dragging 
spurs across the wooden porch. One... two 

. three. He counted the noisy strides. ‘There 
followed a louder crash of metal upon metal; one 
spur striking the other as the approaching man 
halted, framed in the narrow portal, a black 
silhouette against the sunlight. Jud felt every 
muscle of his body contract as he recognised 
the sinister figure, the gun on the left hip, and the 
mask below the broad-brimmed Stetson. Wyoming ! 

In the abrupt transition from the dazzling light 
of the street to the darkened room the masked rider 
did not recognise the two men who sat by the 
table. 

““Where’s Joe?” he asked in his sing-song tones, 
and, irritably : “‘ What’s he want t’? drag me way 
down here for? Had me ridin’ like a crazy man!” 

He strode leisurely into the room as David 
Ferguson, roused by the high-pitched voice, 
appeared in the doorway of the dance-hall. 

**Paxon’s dead!’ boomed the rancher’s deep 
‘bass. “ Get that mask off!” 

“Like hell I will!” 

Jud Kerr, seated at the table,.saw the man’s 
eyes blink suddenly behind the slit-like openings 
in the mask. He drew back his feet noiselessly 
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and poised himself to spring as Wyoming’s hand 
dropped quickly to the square butt of the gun 
that hung at his left hip. Slowly the masked rider 
backed toward the door, ready to draw and fire 
at the slightest motion of any of the three men 
before him. Wyoming had ridden through the 
hidden cordon straight into what might have been 
an ambush, but the ‘‘ breaks’ had all been in his 
favour. King and Cameron had departed with 
the exiled rustlers to the distant corrals. He faced 
only three men and of these Ferguson alone was 
in a position to match speed of draw with him. 
And the Flying-F owner had rested his right hand 
against the door frame at the level of his shoulder, 
and knew that his first motion toward the gun 
at his side would be a signal for the masked man to 
draw and fire. 

Over Wyoming’s shoulder Jud saw Nancy Fraser 
in the arched entrance to the card room. He 
twitched his head in an almost imperceptible 
motion, striving to signal her to retreat, but the 
girl’s gaze was riveted on the central figure in the 
tableau—the half-crouching form of Paxon’s hooded 
lieutenant, his hand hovering at the level of his 
belt, one spurred foot moving backward in his 
slow retreat to the door. The girl’s eyes suddenly 
widened. Her lips curled back from her white teeth, 
Her hand rose in quick, involuntary gesture to her 
throat. 

“You!” she screamed wildly. “I know you! 
You’re not Wyoming! You’re——” 

The masked man whirled swiftly toward her 
and the words died on her lips. “As Wyoming 
saw her, his long fingers darted to the gun-butt. 
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He knew that the girl’s eyes had penetrated his 
disguise ; knew that his safety depended upon her 
being silenced for ever. 

At the instant that the hooded eyes turned toward 
the girl Jud Kerr leaped erect, the one motion 
thrusting the table away from in front of him and 
sending the chair crashing to the floor behind. 
It was for this moment, he knew, that he had lived. 
For this his father had trained him patiently in’ 
the principles of marksmanship; for this he had 
practised long hours at jerking loose his guns 
and snapping them at his reflection in a mirror ; 
and for this he had shot away thousands of cartridges 
at lizards, birds, and inanimate targets. 

Wyoming had every advantage. His gloved 
hands were already on his gun. But before the 
chair in which he had been seated touched the 
floor Jud was on his feet, his shoulders hunching 
slightly and his arms sweeping forward in a clean 
lightning-swift movement in comparison with which 
the rapid clutch which Wyoming made at his own 
weapon seemed almost fumbling. Jud’s guns were 
still in their tied-down holsters as his thumbs 
snapped back the heavy hammers, releasing them 
the instant that he flipped the muzzles clear of the 
leather. 

The simultaneous reports blended into a crashing 
roar, through which he seemed to hear the explosion 
of Wyoming’s gun. He fired again and yet again, 
' peering through the haze of acrid smoke toward the 
figure of the masked rider. 

Wyoming was on his knees, beaten down by the 
smashing impact of the heavy balls. He swayed 
for a moment, groping blindly into the gathering 
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darkness with a hand that spouted blood from the 
stumps of three fingers, and then pitched on his 
face, his black hat rolling to Jud’s feet. 

Nancy Fraser, white-lipped, clung to the door 
frame, staring at a ragged hole in the plaster four 
inches from her head where Wyoming’s only shot 
had crashed through the wall. Ferguson ran to 
her side as Barron threw his arm about Jud’s 
shoulders. 

“Put ’em up, son,’ said the Lazy-K owner. 
“Yuh got him—too dead to skin ! ” 

Jud thrust the smoking Colts back in their 
scabbards, dimly conscious of the other man’s heavy 
hand thumping his back. 

“God, -youw’re a wonder, boy!” Barron ex- 
claimed. “‘ He had his gun half out ’fore you were 
on yore feet an’ yuh smashed his hand t’ flinders 
with yore first shot ’fore he could even pull trigger. 
Yuh spoiled his aim first an’ then yuh plumb 
ruined him! Who is th’ hombre, anyway ? ” 

He turned from Jud and strode across the uneven 
floor to where the dead man lay. He rolled the 
body over and with a quick jerk pulled the con- 
cealing hood from the masked face. His quick, 
involuntary gasp was audible to all in the room. 

“ David!” he called sharply. ‘“‘ Dave! Come 
here!” 

At the command Ferguson left his niece and bent 
over the masked rider. 

“ God in His Glory !” 

Before them, clad in the shabby garments of 
Paxon’s lieutenant, his regular features streaked and 
stained with blood and dust, lay Jack Page, foreman 
of the Flying-F ! 
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The old rancher turned dumbly toward Kerr. 

“What ...what is it?” he asked slowly. 
“This here is Jack Page .. . my foreman. What 
does it all mean ? ” 

Jud faced him coolly. 

“Mebbe he’s yore foreman,” he retorted, 
glancing into the dead man’s face, “but I ain’t 
made any mistake. I saw that hombre with his 
mask off up in Kingdom Come. It was him that 
stole Miss Nancy. Didn’t he try t’ kill her just 
now when she started to tell who he was? She 
knew him.” . 

The three men turned toward the girl. She 
nodded agreement. 

“When I first got a good look at him that day 
in the canyon when they took me prisoner,” she 
said slowly, “‘it seemed to me that I’d know him 
if he took off his mask. I had seen him once before, 
you know—down in the hills—but nobody would 
believe me! And just now there was something 
_ —I don’t know what—the shape of his head or the 
way he stood, maybe—that told me who he was. 
Then I knew—and he knew I knew!” 

Barron, standing over the third dead man of 
the day, roared with sudden nervous laughter. 

“Dave!” he shouted. “ Yo’re sure caught 
in yore own rope! No wonder that outfit knew 
just when an’ where t’ move in th’ Cobre Valley. 

Yore own foreman was tippin’ ’em off!” 

_ Ferguson shook his head ponderously. 

“JT can’t understand it,” he rumbled. “ Jack 
Page—my foreman—trusted him in everything— 
what in God’s own Name made him sell out to a 
rustler ? ” 
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His question was never answered. Months later, 
hidden between two great boulders in a remote 
rocky canyon of the Grenadiers, Jud Kerr discovered 
a cabin where Page had discarded the elaborately 
decorated garments he affected as foreman, and 
donned the worn denim and black mask of Paxon’s 
mysterious lieutenant. The conversation Jud had 
overheard in Kingdom Come was the only clue to 
any previous association of the two men, but 
Ferguson never learned whether a threat of Paxon’s 
to expose his Chihuahua adventures or his own 
ambitions had been responsible for Page’s treachery. 

“He sure got away with it,” observed Barron. 
Th’ play-actin’ son-of-a-gun was over at my place 
just last Saturday, ravin’ about them fellers stealin’ 
Nancy. I reckon he was a fifty-fifty man—half 
of him straight as a gun-barrel and half as crooked as 
a dog’s hind leg!” 

Ferguson stared down into the dead face. 

“J never thought ...” he said brokenly ... 
ed never thought +5227 

Behind him a white-faced girl stretched out her 
hand to the man who had killed the disguised 
foreman. Jud crossed the room to her side. 

“'You—you saved my life, Jud,” said Nancy 
gravely. “ You might have been killed yourself— 
for me!” 

“T beat him to it!” said the gunman simply. 
*‘T wasn’t in no danger!” 

Nancy leaned against the wall, her face buried in © 
the palms of her hands. 

“Take me away,” she begged suddenly, “ any- 
where—just let me get out of here. Right now— 
with Ann!” 
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She turned to the frightened child that clung to 
her skirts. 

“ Let’s leave here, Ann,” she urged. 

Jud led them to the buckboard and returned for 
a word of explanation to Ferguson, The Flying-F 
owner, with Barron’s help, had carried Jack Page 
to lie with Jerry Parks and Bull Owens. 

“T reckon yuh might as well get her away,” he 
agreed, looking at his watch. “ Lord, has all this 
happened in a half-hour? ‘Tell Duff an’ Shoe- 
maker to come on in with th’ boys. We’ll buscar 
up some sort of rig around here an’ pack th’ three 
of ’em in t? Geronimo. Wait f’r us there.” 

The road to the county seat lay like a long grey 
ribbon trailing in and out of the dusty green 
chapparal and greasewood, looping around the 
heads of the deep arroyos that had sheltered the 
horses of the posse, and swinging with sudden 
descents into the dry washes that lay between 
Bitter Wells and the rocky ford across the muddy, 
treacherous San Ysidro. Jud drove slowly. On 
the rear seat Nancy held Ann tightly in her arms, 
soothing her until the exhausted child dropped off to 
sleep. 

i want to thank you again, Jud,” said Nancy 
quietly, “You saved my life.” 

The man squirmed uncomfortably. 

“Forget it, miss,” he protested. ‘“ Anybody 
_ would have done it. I just got the chance, that 
was all, an’ was lucky enough t’ beat him to it. 
I don’t stack up very high ’longside of fellers like 
Bull Owens or Paxon—’r Parks, whatever his real 
name was. That Wyoming was th’ first man I 
ever had ¢’ kill in my life. Far as I’m concerned 
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I’m willin’ fr him t’ be th’ last. But when you 
hollered at him an’ he turned I knew he was comin’ 
after you—an’ yuh might as well know that I’d do 
it again every day f’r a month t’ keep you from any 
hurt!” 

“I think you would, Jud,” she said. “I... 1 

. anybody likes to feel they have friends like 
that!” 

“Friends !—” began Jud explosively, and fell 
suddenly silent. 

“What yuh goin’ t’? do with her?” he asked 
at last, nodding toward the sleeping Ann. 

“J haven’t had much chance to think about 
it,’ the girl answered, “but I’m going to try 
to see that she gets the chance she never had at 
Kingdom Come. I guess when I go home I'll 
take her with me and put her in school. [ll have 
to talk it over with Uncle David.” 

“When yuh go home?” he exclaimed—the 
possibility had never before occurred to him—‘ Are 
yuh goin’ back East, Miss Nancy ? ” 

“ Well, ’ve got to—some time—Jud.” 

He nodded. ‘The houses of Geronimo were but a 
short distance ahead. 

“ D’yuh think yuh’ll ever come back t’ Arizona 
again?” 

Nancy drew the clear desert air deep into her 
lungs. ‘The man’s eyes turned toward her and she 
wondered how their soft dark depths had ever 
held the cold glare that had so terrified her. He 
did not wait for her reply. 

“'Yuh’ll find me here,” he said almost in a whisper 
as he checked the horses in front of Berger’s hotel. 

Ferguson and the other members of the posse 
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reached the town an hour later and in the course 
of the evening Nancy discussed with her uncle 
the disposition of Ann de la Galera, telling him what 
she had learned of the child’s history during the 
days she had spent in the outlaw camp. He 
heartily endorsed her plan to place the waif in an 
Eastern school. 

“Sure,” he exclaimed, “it wasn’t none of her 
fault that Paxon was a cow thief! I’d give her 
a chance anyway, jest because she took care of you 
when you were in an almighty tight fix. But, 
Lord, Nance, she’s sure goin’ t’? make a hit at 
some school back East! ‘They’ll likely have t’ stake 
her out an’ sideline her till she gets broke to it!” 

In the morning the rancher transferred Jud Kerr 
to a horse and himself drove his niece and Ann 
to the Flying-F. 

“I found a letter from yore mother there at 
th’ post-office,” he remarked as they left the strag- 
gling houses of the county seat behind them. “I 
seen there was one f’r you too, an’ I wonder if 
they wasn’t both about th’ same. She seems t’ 
think yuh’ve been out here in Arizona almost long 
enough. She’s lonely for yuh, Nancy.” 

“'That’s just what she said in the letter I got,” 
the girl replied. ‘She wants me to come home. 
I miss her too, sometimes, but . . .” 

Her voice faltered and died away as she gazed 


_ across the mesa to the brown hills. The sun was 


scarcely an hour high ; the light dew of the South- 
west still glistened on the grass, and the high, dry 
air fairly bit into her lungs. A covey of black- 
crested quail ran along the road ahead of the horses 
and burst into sudden whirring flight. In the 
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distance a range cow lowed softly. Nancy let 
her eyes sweep along the ranges that circled the 
horizon, repeating their names over and over to 
herself, finding romance in every soft syllable. ‘There 
were the Santa Ritas and the Rincons, south of 
them the Waterstones and the Huachucas. Ahead, 
sharp profiles against the sun, were the Dragoons 
and the distant Grenadiers. Still beyond these, 
as yet invisible, were the peaks of the Tres Cabezas 
and the blue line of the Chiricahuas. And north 
of the triple peak were the deep bogs of Laguna 
Seca and the red Granadas where lay Kingdom 
Come. 

“T guess I’ve got to go home sometime,” she 
said again, “but, oh, Uncle David, I love this 
Arizona of yours!” 

He laughed and threw his arm about her 
shoulders. 

“Yo’re bit, girl!’ he chuckled. “It’s in your 
blood now an’ it’s a disease you'll never cure. 
Sooner or later—no matter where yuh go—it’ll 
bring yuh back. Man an’ boy I’ve been here 
fifty years. I’ve been East time an’ again, but 
I’ve counted th’ hours almost till I could suck in 
this air an’ feel a hoss between my knees. It’s 
th’ call of th’ dry ranges, Nancy. An’ it’s bound t’ 
call yuh back!” 

** T was born in Maryland,” said the girl dreamily. 
“TI love Baltimore County. The hills are greener 
than yours ever could be. We have real trees 
there, not these little scrubby blackjacks, but real 
oaks and chestnuts and tulip poplars. I love the 
quiet, peaceful farms and the little towns—Glencoe, 
Towson, Hereford, Sparks. But there isa bigness 
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here we haven’t got and have never had. People 
live differently back there’— she waved her hand 
vaguely toward the horizon—* their lives are 
more settled, more established, more made up of 
little things. Out here the little things go by the 
board. People just don’t pay any attention to 
them. It’s only the big ones that count!” 

Ferguson whistled expressively. 

“Gosh, girl, you have got it bad... worse 
than I ever dreamed. Didn’t bein’ kidnapped 
an’ seein’ three men killed in front of your eyes 
—one of ’em when he was tryin’ t’ kill you—make 
you homesick for th’ peace an’ quiet of old 
Baltimore ? ” 

“No it didn’t,” she asserted positively. ‘“ At 
home what happened yesterday would have been 
horrible. Out here—I can’t explain it—but it 
just seemed to be one after another of those big 
things I spoke about—the things that really make 
a country like this. Nothing like that could ever 
happen to me in Baltimore. Perhaps I should 
be frightened to death. But when I look back on it 
all I just think 


‘T have sat at meat with wonders, 
I have broken bread with men !’”’ 


She whispered the quotation in his ear and 


_ they drove for a mile without further speech. 


“What are you going to do now with Jud 
Kerr ? ” she asked finally. 

“Derned if I know,” replied Ferguson. “ All 
of us did a little, talkin’ yesterday an’ last night 


3 in Geronimo. When he goes back there he'll 


te 
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find he’s a hero. But that won’t buy him his 
beans. He’s a rattlin’ good cowman an’ I’ve thought 
some of offerin’ him th’ job that black’ traitor 
Page had. Barron put up th’ idea of givin’ him 
this here place Kingdom Come an’ lettin’ him 
start his own outfit over there. We could vent over 
to him what cattle is there an’ it would give him a 
pretty good start—better’n what many a man’s 
started on out here an’ wound up rich. It’s up to 
him.” 

“‘T guess a lot of things are up to him now,” said 
the girl. ‘“‘ Uncle Davie, ’ve made up my mind. 
I’m going East to see mother—she’s begging me to 
come back—and put Ann in school, but I’m not 
going to be there long. I couldn’t stay. I’m 
coming back to Arizona, back to these brown ranges, 
back to the Flying-F and back to you—and Jud!” 

“'T’? me—an’ Jud!” echoed Ferguson, peering 
into her grey eyes. “‘ Girl, has that young rascal 
dared t’ make love t’ you? ” 

“Not yet!” smiled Nancy Fraser. 


THE END 
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